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bilities of excitement And ha may awaken fresh attention even 
ill the minds of those "who have made use of his predecessors, 
while he may fall into the hands of some "who haye to begin this 
kind of reading. Every author, too, has not only his own con- 
nexions but his own manner, and thus as the tastes of readers 
vary, more individuals can be gratified^WM. Jat. 



PREFACE. 



The present volume is no rival for public favor with the 
voluminous, scientific, and finished pages of Prof. Silliman, 
Sen., or the productions of those justly popular authorSy 
Drs. P&DCB, MuRBAT, and Tappak — worthy successors of 
the lamented Cabteb. *'What can the man do who 
cometh after the King?** 

** Why publish thenr For several reasons; the first of 
which is embodied in the extract which graces the opposite 
page, from the pen of the distinguished Jat, of Bath. 
Another is found in the following note which, upon con-* 
ducting a course of narrative Lectures^ was handed to me 
as expressing public sentiment in the place of my favored 
abode : 

m 

** Dbae Sib: — ^The undersigned, believing that your late instrac- 
tive Lecture npon what passed under your observation in your 
European tour, contains much that is valuable and highly inter- 
esting to the public, respectfully request that you favor us with a 
copy for publication. 

Alixit Atbault, D. H. Bisseli, 

Daniel H. Fitzhuqh, H. OHAHBEBLAnr, 
SooTT LoBD, E. K. Hamhatt, 

O. H. Brtaic, H. F. Hill, 

Chables Oolt, Wiluajc M. Bovd, 

John Whztx, Jr., F. W. Btttlxr." 



vi PREFACE. 



Brief chapten, instead of a continuous narrative, were 
deemed more consistent with pleasant reading, and have, 
therefore, been adopted, the gentlemen named leaving the 
manner of arrangement wholly to my judgment. 

I went abroad for purposes of health, and enlarged ob- 
servation of " men and things," the entire expense of my 
tour being met by persons whose names are, to a large ex- 
tent, entirely unknown to me. Of their generosity this 
volume is a public memorial. Would that it were more 
worthy! 

Originality in a narrative of sightrseeing through regions 
often traveled by American tourists, can hardly be expected. 
But while much respecting London and Parisian notables, 
may be trite, yet in the chapters upon the ^ Blue-coat Boy 
School " " Commencement Day at Oxford," " Evening at 
Parliament," "Crystal Palace at Sydenham," " Holy-Rood 
Palace," « Glasgow Fair," " English Lakes," " Catacombs," 
« Cemetery of Naples," "Trip to Bristol and Bath," much 
will be found which other writers have hardly noticed. 
How far worthy of the public eye, the reader will judge. 

If, among the hitherto "tarry-at-home travelers," one 
shall be incited by these pages, ^* himself to go and see," 
the volume will not have been sent forth in vain. If such 
be the lot of any reader, the author has but the wish, that 
there may be as much of the " dulce et utile " in the ex- 
cursion as fell to his portioa More can hardly be expected. 
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CHAPTER L 

Deportare — Ocean steamerfr—The Arctic. 

Among tbe things to be noticed when trarding in foreign oonntriee, are charchet 
and monasteries which are therein extant; the walls and fortiflcations of 
cities and towns ; haTCns and harbors ; antiquities and mins ; libraries and col* 
leges; shipping and naries; houses and gardens of State and pleasure near great 
cities; armories, arsenals, magasines and exchanges; treasures of jewels; 
cabinets, and varieties ; and to oondnde, whatsoew is memorable in the places 
whither you go. Stay not long in one city or town. See and yisit eminent per* 
sons that you may learn how the life agreeth with the fkme. When you return, 
let it appear that yon hare not exchanged your country manners for those 
of f6reign parts, but only pricked In some flowers of what you baye learned 
abroad, into the customs of your own country w—Lobd Bacxot. 

Mt Nativb Laitd — Good Night I 

A MOBS violent storm seldom occuis in this latitude than 
that which visited the city and environs of New York dur- 
ing the twenty-ninth day of April, 1854. When at its 
culminating height^ hundreds of persons might have been 
seen making their way to the foot of Canal street, apparent- 
ly intent upon a common object, and that too important to 
be hindered by the driving wind and drenching rain. Along- 
side the North River pier stood an Ocean Steamer (the 
lamented Arctic), her Commander determined to leave 
port at the published hour, be the weather what it might 
B 
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Benediction. Kind FrienA. Ocean Steamenr. 

Hastening on board and depositing cloak and umbrella in 
my Btate-room, I return to mingle with the crowd that 
throngs the saloons. Noon is rapidly approaching, the 
usual call for departure passes thiongfa the eabios, the voice 
trembles the benediction " Oood-bye — God bless yoti," the 
clock on the City Hall strikes twelve, the booming cannon 
from the deck is answered by the cheers of gathered hun- 
dreds on the shore, and the noble veasel moves gracefully 
away. 

I was accompanied to the ship by my kinspeople : Messrsi 
W. and G. S., of Rochester ; with Mrs. and Miss P., of Piflkr- 
dinxEi, and Mr. C.,. of Geneseo. As they will, it is probable, 
never lose the recolleetion of the drenching they received^ 
neither can I ever forget the pleasure they conferred, especiaUy 
at such a sacrifice of personal comfort. How often has such 
a grasp of the hand been the last exchanged by the depart^ 
ing traveler and home friends^ and once at least on the deck 
of thi» very ship. A more favorable result was mine to 
enjoy I But though loosed from the dock, Captain Luce did 
not deem it advisable to put to sea that night. 80 we 
dropped down the Bay and anchored off the Quarantine. 

While lying at quiet anchorage, the time cannot, perhaps, 
be more fitly spent than by devoting a few pages to a nar- 
rative of the history, general arrangement, and intemaF 
economy of that wondrous structure — an Ocean Steamer. 

Steamboats had been in successful' operation on rivers and! 
lakes long before their attempted use for crossing the broad 
sea. The arguments against their employment for this lat- 
ter purpose seemed unanswerable, it being urged that no> 
vessel could be constructed of size and strength ample enouglr 
to carry all needful machinery and coal, while to dare the 



CHAPTER TIBS T. 15 

Steamer ** SaTannah" crooring Hm Sea. 

buffetbgs of the ocean bQIowSi were lecklefislj to imperil 
property and life. ^ But theory has been overthrown by 
fact in other aspects of the subject^ and why not in thisf — at 
any rate^ the object to be gained is worthy the trial and shall 
be made/^ So aigned and decreed American enterprise. 
Accordingly the 27th of Jone^ 1819, saw the steamer 
Savannah leave the port of the city bearing her nam^ 
reaching Liverpool on the 15th of July — Shaving been 
eighteen days on her passage. 

When off the city of Cork, she was descried by the 
Commander of the British fleet, who, seeing a large mass 
of smoke ascending from the vessel, naturally infeired that 
she was on fire, and, with commendable generosity and zeal, 
despatched two cutters for her relief. The news of her 
approach being telegraphed to Liverpool, as she neared the 
city with her sails furled, and the American colors flying at 
mast-head, the piers were thronged by thousands of persons 
who greeted her with enthusiastic cheers. A proud day 
that for American skill and valor — prouder yet for that 
State whose chief city took the lead in this first of modern 
enterprises. If the ascent is very great from the tiny craft 
employed by Fitch and Fulton to test the feasibility of using 
the motive power of steam upon the waters of the Hudson 
to the semi-regal palaces which now grace that noble 
stream ; greater still is it between the adventurous Savannah 
and the gigantic steamships which weekly leave the ports 
of New York and Boston. What advance is yet to be 
made, in bulk, strength, speed, safety, and economy, the 
future must decide. After what has been effected, no 
human foresight can assign assured limits to the possible 
and probable. 
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Dr. Lardner. Mr. trrksaon. Kgores. 

Dr. Lardner is understood by many as having expressed 
an opinion adverse to the possibility of navigating mid- 
ocean with steam-vessels. But in this he has probably 
been misapprehended, — his opinion being not against the 
possibility of effecting the object, but rather against render- 
ing it a paying enterprise — the amonnt of space required 
for engine and coal, leaving too little room for passengers 
and cargo. Thus £»- the philosopher's prediction has been 
verified, for neither the Collins (American) nor Ckmard 
(English) lines are self-supporting — ^large governmental 
grants being made to both. Mr. Erricsson hoped to remove 
this difficulty by the use of hot air, but his plan has 
thus far failed of success. No person should go to the city 
of New York without a visit to one of these marine struc- 
tures. They are always lying at the foot of Canal street, 
and an introduction may readily be secured by a ticket ob- 
tained through any respectable citizen. In the place of 
personal observation, a few figures will aid my reader in 
forming some idea of their size, strength, and other import- 
ant features.* Respecting the three steamers, Atlantic^ 
Padjic and Baltic^ now constituting the " Collins Line," 
the following statements are not far fi-om true in the aver- 
age: length, three hundred feet; breadth, fifty feet; depth of 
the hold, thirty-four feet, and to top of gunwale, thirty-six 
feet; diameter of paddle-wheels, thirty-eight feet, with 
twenty-eight floats on each wheel, containing a little more 
than three hundred pounds of iron. The engine has two 



* For the figures in this description I am indebted to Prof, sniiman's 
. VUU to Europe in 1851— a work respecting which it were difficult to say which 
Ui the more remarkable, the amount of information contained therein, or the at- 
tractive manner in which it is presented by a septuagenarian philosopher. 
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Ocean steamers described. 

working cylinders, each of ninety-six inches inside diameter 
in the clear; length of stroke, eleven feet, and revolutions, 
eleven to fourteen per minute. An accurate account is kept 
of the number of revolutions made by the paddle-wheels 
during each hour and day, and the distance is thus mea- 
sured with very great precision. A steamer makes the best 
speed when the wind is a little ahead., for the fires bum then 
brightest Entire weight of steam-machinery, one thou- 
sand tons ; and tonnage of the whole vessel, three thousand 
five hundred. The timbers of the sides are so fitted to- 
gether that the ship may float before sheathing. Such is 
the massiveness of the structure that the strokes of her 
tremendous engine occasion but the slightest quiver, while 
the dashing of the most furious waves moves her decks less 
than an inch from a level. In the various departments of 
command,- machinery, sails, and domestics, about one hun- 
dred and twentt/-four persons are employed — each knowing 
his place and meeting his duties with all quietude, diligence 
and courtesy. One hundred and sixty berths in addition to 
other appliances, ready at an early notice for use, will ac- 
commodate from two hundred to three hundred passengers 
with all needed convenience. The average passage from 
port to port (New York and Liverpool), is eleven days dur- 
ing the summer months, and thirteen days during the winter. 
Large as are these steamers they are far outdone by one 
which I saw upon the stocks near London. Her keel is six 
hundred and sixty feet, her beam eighty-three, depth of hold 
fifty-eight. Her real capacity is that of twenty thousand tons 
of coal, and five thousand tons of cargo. The engines are 
to be of two thousand eight hundred horse-power in the ag- 
gregate, weighing about three thousand tons, thus leaving 
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Huge marine structure. 

two thousand tons for stores and passengers. She is to sail 
between London and Calcutta — carrying coal enough for 
forty days. Though of such immense motive power, the 
depth to which she will sink in the water, and consequent 
resistance made to her progress will allow her no greater 
speed than that of a Collins or Cunarder. 

With these facts and figures which may not be unwelcome, 
I hope, to any of my readers, while to some they may be 
new and instructive, I close my first chapter. 



CHAPTER II. 

Under way — Daily routine — Passengers — Icebergs— Sabbath- 
Arrival at LirerpooL 

The sea I the sea I the open a«*l 

The Uue, the fresh, the erer free I 
Without a mark — ^without a hound I 
It ronneth the earth's wide regions round ; 
It plays with the clouds ; it mocks the skies ; 
Or like a cradled infant lies. — ^Pboctor. 



Oh 1 who can tell saye he whose heart has tried. 
And danced in triumph o'er the waters wide ; 
The exulting soise— the pulse's madd'ning play, 
That thrills the wanderer of the trackless way. — ^Btbo*. 

Thb morning of the thirtieth dawned with a clear 
sky, the storm having spent its strength, and the long 
clouded sun emitting its bright and welcome rays. A* 
eight o'clock we weighed anchor, and under the guid- 
ance of a skillful pilot passed safely through the Nar- 
rows and Sandy Hook, gradually losing sight of the hills 
of Neveisink, though still having on our left for thirty or 
more miles the coasts and towns of Long Island. It 
was the Sabbath; but for a reason not difficult to con- 
jecture, there was no religious service. Truth to tell, we had 
ventured upon the domains of Neptune, and he was calling 
us to a strict account for the intrusion. 

I could hardly say with my worthy friend Prime, " Sic 
omnes^^; but this unique ailment held complete dominion 
over a majority of our number, and that without respect to 
age, sex, rank, or determination not to be conquered. 
Abundant were the vows made that once ashore no 
motive shonki induce a second trial of ocean travel 
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Sea-sickness. Daily routine. 

** rm on the tea! Vvo. on the tea! 
I am where I would wer be !" 

Would you? — then it is pretty evident that you have never 
been there. Just spend one day on board any naval craft 
afloat outside of Sandy Hook, and your song will be morti- 
fied to read, "I am where I would never be I" that is, any 
longer than necessary. I bargained for poetry, not fact — 

sentiment and beauty, not for this nauseating, headachy, 
loathsome, life-hating, and death-courting malady, which 
no language can describe, and no fancy conjure. Headley 
very truly remarks that a ^life on the ocean wave is a pleas- 
ant thing to sing about, especially if you are in a sunny, 
warm room, and have Russell to sing ; but those who try it 
find the chorus has never yet been written." 

Three days of victimizing over, the tables received their 
occupants all the better prepared to relish the abundant sup- 
plies from the long fasting. And here it may not be amiss 
to mention the daily routine of an ocean steamer when at 
sea. At seven-and-half o'clock, (I speak now of the summer 
months), the gong sounds through the long cabin, the hour 
of rising, and at eight that of breakfast on the table, the 
cloth remaining spread till nine-and-half o'clock, when it is 
removed, and mid-day lunch is made ready. At two 
o'clock dinner is on the table for those who would retain their 
home usage rather than wait till four, when the leading 
meal occurs, continuing for another hour and a-half. At 
seven o'clock, tea is served, and supper at ten — thus making 
five regular meals, covering six hours. The dishes placed 
before the voyager are abundant in quantity (at breakfast, 
twenty and at dinner, two-score), and in quality rarely ex- 
celled at a city hotel* The remainder of the day is devoted 
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Routine. Fdlow-iMUKOgers. 

to promenadiDg the deck, chatting with newly-fonned ao> 
quaintanceBy reading with half an intellect the lightest pageSi 
gazing upon the ^ blue above and the deep below," playing 
shuffle board for exercise (a game not beneath the dignity 
of mitred Bishops), watching the approach and departure of 
distant vessels, waiting the result of the mid-day observa- 
tion, conversing of '^ loved ones at home" and of celebrities 
designed to be visited abroad, listening to some fiiir musician 
at the piano^ and taking notes of passing events, to be there- 
after woven into a narrative to interest or weary the ear of 
friendship in father-land. 

With these and like pursuits, the day begins — continues 
—ends; the lamps, (except in the saloon), being extinguish- 
ed at eleven in the evening, quiet reigning on board through 
the livelong night, except as the bell of the helmsman, res- 
ponded to at the bow, strikes the watch, and low deep voices 
pass the necessary orders for regulating the movements of 
the mighty structure as she makes her twelve or more knots 
per hour through the deep. 

In respect to nation, language, taste, habits, and age, our 
company of two hundred was a mosaic of very marked 
character. The infant with its nurse and old man with his 
cane, the parent with his household and the bechelor with 
his solitary self, the beau with his bows, and the belle with 
her smiles, with a patrol from each of the learned profes- 
sions, and representatives of two, if not three, continents 
united in forming such a company as is seldom brought into 
so close proximity for so long a time. 

There was Commander Coe, of the S. A. Squadron, and 
his accomplished family ; Hon. J. B., the able Ed. of the New 
York Express; Rev. J. A., the popular and useful Author; 
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Oo- travelers. 

Prof. P. of Amherst College; an estimable New York Banker, 
Mr. G., and home groupe, on a visit to Belfast kindred 
— Mr. H., a retired merchant, his wife and daughters — Miss 
Caroline N., whom I was permitted to escort from Liverpool 
to London and Paris, and in company with D. H. H., Esq., 
and family to Strasbourg ; four divines ; several bridal couples, 
with a plentiful interspersing of tradesmen, clerks, represen- 
tatives of all opinions and usages, social, political and religious. 
It is pleasant to bear testimony to the uniform courtesy 
which prevailed among this human conglomerate, nothing 
occurring in the form of an angry dispute, while of intoxi- 
cation, profanity, and gambling, scarcely an instance came 
imder my personal observation or knowledge. 

Coming on board an almost entire stranger, I had ac- 
quaintances to form, and was singularly fortunate, especially 
in respect to the five persons who eventually became my co- 
travelers through Italy. These were Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
Steams, of Newark, N. J. ; Rev. Dr. Messier, of the same 
State, and his young friend, Mr. Warner, of Utica, N. Y. ; 
and J. B. Norris, Esq., of Springfield, Ohio. A common 
object in going abroad, with religious sympathies, formed a 
strong bond of union, and when we parted at Rome, it was 
with mutual felicitations upon an acquaintance pleasant to 
enjoy and agreeable to review.* 

It was well that during the early and acclimating days of 
our passage nothing of special importance came under ob- 
servation, as we were not in a mood to derive pleasure from 



• No one should trayd through the European Khigdoms alone. Aside 
from the desirableness of companionship in case of sickness or accident, with 
material diminution of expense, the pleasure of sight-seeing is greatly heightened 
b7 the opportunity of sharing it with another. 
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Icebergs, Their origin. 

the most novel scenes around. This sameness was not, 
however, long to continue. 

At an earlj hour of Thursday, the fifth daj out, an ics- 
BERCF was descried off our larboard bow, the news of which 
brought the most lethargic to the deck, thera to ramain with 
brief episodes lor meals till night closed in« With Dr« 
Kane's '< Ghinnell Expedidon" in one hmd and in the 
other an opera-glass of much power, the hours were spent in 
gazing upon these wondroas phenomena, stodyiog into their 
origin, and comparing them with the sketches given by the 
author of that admirable NkmUwe. His theory <tf their 
formation is briefly this: Upon the islands of the far north, 
glaciers accumulate stretdiing downward to the sea^ along 
the shore of which they extend for a far diBtance, rising up- 
ward from one hundred to five hundred feet. Against the 
base of this mighty mass, the surf is incessantly beating, the 
saline qualities of which aided by a temperature below fizz- 
ing causes a gradual dissolution of the lower range until the 
superincumbent mass becoming too heavy for its position, is 
detached from the main body, and projected into the abyss 
below, — ^the fragment of a frozen mountain, or, from the 
Saxon word for hill or castle, an ece-BEBO. Intermingled with 
the ice, are large pieces of stone, quartz, slate^ d?a, which 
are thus borne as on a raft from the Arctie to temperate 
latitudes, and which impart to the oth^wise ''fiosted sil- 
ver-like*' aspect a spotted and clayey appearance. We saw 
them in all the configurations so graphically described by Dr. 
Kane, rising above the water from fifty to one himdred feet 
—eight-ninths being below the surfiice. Moving with the 
tide and current, their progress is slow, and they may be 
approached and fastened to without serious harm, the great- 
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Iceberg!. BBcape of Oosta. 

est danger being that of dividiDg the maas when striking 
into it the anchor, and thus causing fragments to fall upon 
the ship, and overwhebn her wiih their resistless weight 
Dr. Kane mentions the following instance in illustration : 
'* A brawny seanoan named Costa was in the act of driv- 
ing the anchor by main force into the solid ice, when, with 
a roar like near thunder, a crack ran across the berg and al- 
most at the same instant asegment^ like that of a ship, was 
severed from the rest. One man remained oscillating on the 
principal mass, a second escaped by seizing the chain-shrouds 
of the bowsprit; but poor Costal anchor and all, disappear- 
ed in the chasm. By a merciful Providence the sunken 
fragment had broken off so clearly that when it rose, it 
scraped against the fractured surface, and brought up its liv- 
ing freight along with it. Caught by the captain, the af- 
frighted man was brought safe on board — a warning against 
making too free use of ice for anchorage." 

The ordinary peril is that of running against the mass in 
the night, or in a fog, which was probably the case with the 
steamers CUy of Glasgow and the President. For more 
than eighty miles we ran upon the edge of ice-fields 
stretching to an immeasurable distance northward, thus 
thwarting our commander in his plan of a passage 
around the north of Ireland. We were not beyond 
the bergs when night set in, moonless and suggestive of 
peril to ship and life. Our only hope was in an ever- 
watchful Providence, subordinate to which was the confi- 
dence felt, in our officers, favored by a smooth sea and a 
quiet air. The dangers of that night we understood not at 
the time, and never shall, for we know not how near we ap- 
proached these frozen mountains; a collision with the small- 
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Second Sabbath. St George's GhanneL 

est of which would have anticipated the after-fate of our 
noble steamer which with more than two hundred voyagers 
now lies entombed among the sands of New-Foundland I 

Our second Sabbath out was passed with far more satis^Eu;- 
tion and profit than the former; more than two hundred per- 
sons being assembled in the saloon, who listened to an instruc* 
live and appropriate discourse from Dr. Steams, an evening 
service being held in the same place conducted by Rev. Mr. 
Dix, of the Episcopal Church. It is questioned whether in 
any sanctuary on land there was more thoughtful attention 
given to the exhibition of sacred truth and more devout en- 
gagedness in prayer and praise than among the passengers 
of the Arctic on that holy day. Thoughts went upward to 
Him who ^ stills the raging of the sea,^' to parents and 
kinspeople in the land of our home, some of whom we were 
destined never again to meet on earth, while from many a 
heart arose the fervent prayer that the ocean of life safely 
traversed, we, with them, mighi reach in safety the port of 
celestial rest and peace. 

On Tuesday night we retired to repose with the western 
coast of Ireland dimly painted on the horizon, and arose 
at early dawn to find ourselves doubling Cape Clear, and 
entering St George's Channel. The raging storm at depart- 
ure had been followed by a clear sky, calm sea, and balmy 
air, — hardly a swell disturbing the surface of the ocean dur- 
ing the past nine days. Rapid was our movement northward, 
with lofty ranges of hills, cultivated fields, village church 
spires, safety-inspiring lighthouses, and picturesque dwellings 
on our right, till the setting sun saw us entering the river 
Mersey under skillful pilotage, saluting the battery, and at 
the same time sending to mast-head our national ensign. 
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Arriyal at Liverpool. 

Going ashore in a 6team-tug, and leaving trunks and bags 
to undergo the scrutiny of Custom House oflBcials, we mado 
our way to the Grecian Hotelj when tea and toast over, we 
retired to our rooms to pass our first night upon the soil of 
time-honored and world-famed Old England! 



CHAPTER IIL 

Custom House — English Kail Car — Journey across the Island — 
London. 

The statetjr homcB of Bo^and I 

How beautiful ibej stand 
Amidst their tall, ancestral trees, 

O'er all the pleasant land ; 
The deer across the greenwood bound 

Through shade and sunny gieam. 
And the swan glides past them with the sound 

Of some rqoicing stream.— Hxmaxs. 

What more unpleasant place to the traveler, especially if 
in a hurry or nervous, than a Ctcstom House/ To part with 
one's independence even for the briefest period — to put 
oneself in the power of another and he disposed to display 
to your annoyance his "little brief authority'^ — to be oblig- 
ed to act the polite to one whose only claim upon your dis- 
tant respect is the badge upon his hat or coat, is bad enough ; 
but to place your keys at his unlimited disposal, to see him 
thrust his uncouth and often uncleanly hands into your trunk 
or bag, — pull out article after article of your neatly packed 
wardrobe, — ^break open parcels which had been bound with 
all care by loved ones at home, — peer into nook and comer 
in search of something wherewith to illustrate his marvel- 
ous tact at detection, or add a few coins to the public treas- 
ury, and that in spite of your protestations as an honest man 
and Christian, that nothing contraband is contained therein, 
is a trial of patience very hard to bear with fitting compos- 
ure ! But all this falls to the traveler's lot in an ascending 
scale from America to Italy, though in the latter country 
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Custom House. English Rail Car. 

less annoying than in France, for beyond the Mediterranean 
a small fee (not regarded as bribery in that region) will re- 
lease you from the harpey's fangs, which is not the case in the 
Empire of Kapoleon, and far less possible in honest Britain. 

As we had neither cigars nor reptirUSj (the two articles of 
which the English Admiralty Law takes special cognizance), 
our luggage was quickly passed through the Liverpool Cus- 
toms, and we at the Rail Road Station, en rotUe across the 
"tight little island" to the metropolis of her majesty's 
domain. 

A few words respecting the vehicle which is to bear us 
thither. An English railroad car usually has three separate 
apartments attached to the same locomotive, and differing 
from each other in upholstering and consequently in com- 
fort and expense, the price increasing by thirds. 

The two respects, in which an American takes decided 
exception to European railroad cars, are, that the doors 
are locked, and thus there are no means of voluntary 
egress, and there is no medium of communieation with En- 
gineer or Conductor while under- way, there being no cord 
over head as with us. 

The morning before leaving London, my attention was 
directed to the following card in the Hmes paper : 

** Mr. Editor : I never travel in one of your English cars without 
a loaded revolver in my pocket. You put me into a car with 
perhaps one passenger, and the door is than locked. My companion 
may be a madman or a villain, and may kill me before I can get 
help, or escape. Self-preservation makes this precaution a duty. 
« (Signed,) An Amerioan." 

In smoothness of motion and conscious safety ; in general 
courtesy of officials and completeness of victualizing arrange- 
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Trip from Liverpool to London. 

ments; in beauty of station-houses, and precaution against 
accident — the English are decidedly before us, and in speed 
about the sama Economy to the traveler is greatly in our 
favor. 

Tickets being purchased at the office (for none are sold 
elsewhere), luggage billeted and placed upon the car 
above the apartment, occupied by the traveler; the conduc- 
tor, in military attire, having gone his round to inspect the 
ticket and see that each passenger is in his right seat; the 
guard having locked each door and ascended to his sentry 
box ; at the hour of eleven we moved slowly away, passing 
through a tunnel, one and three-fourths miles in length, at 
the end of which w« paused a little to see that all was 
right ere commencing our flight across the island. After a 
distance of twenty or so miles a little north-east, we made 
an almost right angle, speeding our way southward with 
fields upon either side in all the beauty of spring, and char- 
acterized by that garden-like perfection of culture which of 
all lands England is the best example. 

Our way lay through Tamworth, giving name to the cas- 
tle, which was the residence of the late Sir Robert Peel ; 
through Rugby, where is located the school over which the 
late Dr. Arnold presided with such signal success ; through 
Harrow, noted also for a Literary Institution of great cele- 
brity, — ^reaching the end of our day's journey in about five 
hours from the time of departure. The mail train passes 
over the same distance of one hundred and fifty miles in 
three hours — an undesirable speed for one who wishes to 
make any observation of passing places and scenes. 

Having passed ten days in the British Capitol upon my 
return from India in 1846, my enthusiasm upon entering it 
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Mafnitude of London. 

at this time was less than would otherwise have been the case. 
But who can look upon London at any time without deep 
and strong emotions ! As a complicated human habitation — 
the metropolis which claims and receives the homage of the 
world — the emporium of a commerce extensive as all lands 
and seas — the centre to which gravitate interests of untold 
importance, this august city of the British Isles ^hines forth 
a star of matchless brilliancy. 

One among the oldest cities of the world, it were impossi- 
ble to name one which has passed through more vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, been the theatre of more stirring events, 
risen Phoenix-like from a greater number of threatening 
fires, until attaining a present eminence of extent, import- 
ance and fame, which contrasts with its earlier years, as a 
cradled infant with the power and glory of a giant manhood. 
The leading characteristic of London is magnitude; mag- 
nitude of space, for, with a diameter of ten miles, it spatis 
its thirty in extreme circumference, within which are twelve 
thousand streets, lanes, and courts, and upwards of two hun- 
dred thousand public and private dwellings ; magnitude of 
human life, for within its geographical boundaries three mil- 
lions of mankind find their home; magnitude of wealthy for 
her merchants vie with Princes in the treasures they com- 
mand ; magnitude of power, for the united voice of her 
citizens is well nigh omnipotent in any great question of na- 
tional or social policy ; and magnitude of ability to bless or 
curse the world ! The emotions awakened by a visit to Lon- 
don are amazement and general interest, rather than plea- 
sure and admiration. The naoral inspiration of St. Peter's 
at Rome — the lively beauties of the Tuileries at Paris — the 
awe-inspiring grandeur of Vesuvius and Pompeii, attach to 
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no places in or around the British Capitol, while you are 
astonished at vastness, multitude and magnitude beyond any 
thing upon the continent. There is something oppressive in 
the very thought of driving half-a-score of miles through an 
unbroken row of dwellings erected by human hands, and 
devoted to purpofiies of abode, business, worship, and pleas- 
ure. Who laid out these thousand streets? Who built 
these ten thousand houses ? and whence came these articles 
of merchandize, and who will buy them ? where grows the 
food that sustains this mass of human and brute life ? 
These and like questions press upon the mind when tlie tra- 
veler goes through this miniature world of mortals and their 
works. Such is 

** Opulent, enlarged and stOl 
Increasing London 1 Babylon of old— 
Not more the glory of the earth than she, 
A more accomplished world's great glory now/* 



CHAPTER IV. 

L O ]!«^ D O N. 
History — Tower — ^Westminster Abbey. 

" A mighty mass of brick and smoke and shipping, 

Dirty and dusky but as wide as eye 
Could reach, with here and there a sail Just skipping 

In sight, then lost amidst the forestry 
Of masts ; a wilderness of steeples peeping, 

On tiptoe through their sea-coal canopy 
A huge, dun-cupola, like a foolscap crown 

On a fools head— and this is London town.^* 

The fiitiiation of London upon both sides of the River 
Thames, sixty miles east from the sea, is a fact almost too 
familiar to name. At what remote period of time the spot 
on which the city now stands was first peopled can never 
be known. "A few rude huts peering perchance through 
the forest-trees, with grassy openings that went sloping 
downwards to the edge of the stream, where the ancient 
Briton embarked in his rude coracle; a pile of rugged 
stones on the summit of the hill, which marked the cromlech 
or druidical altar, and which probably stood on the spot now 
occupied by St Paul's, and which, nearly two thousand 
years ago, was removed to make room for the Roman Tem- 
ple dedicated to Victory, was from all we know of other 
British towns, the appearance of London soon after the 
period when the old Cymri first landed in England, and 
called it the Country of Sea-clifts." 

Tradition asserts that it was built a thousand years before 
the Christian Era, by Brutus, the grandson of uiEneas, short- 
ly after the siege of Troy. Equally veiled is the origin of 
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its name. One class of etymologists derive it from two Brit- 
ish wordsy meaning Thb Cnrr of Shxps, while others trace 
it to the ancient British King Lttd, who called it Ludstowh, 
from whence, by an easy transition, it became LuD-rowir — 
LuK-TOWN — London I 

The leading yicissitudes of this famed metropolis are in 
brief terms: — ^the erection, during the reign of Constantme, 
of a wall, three miles in circumference; arrival of Augustine 
and Mellitus, in the banning of the seventh century, sent 
by Pope Gregory the First from Bome to establish Chris- 
tianity ; the almost entire destruction of the city by fire four 
times toward the end of the eighth century ; foundation of 
the present municipal government by King Alfred in the 
year 844 ; a fearful pestilence in 961 ; the enthroniug of Wil- 
liam the First in 1066, who gave the city its present charter; 
a pestilence in 1407, which carried off thirty thousand peo- 
ple in seven weeks; the severity of cold in the year 1150, 
when the Thames was frozen over from the banning of 
December to the middle of March; the citation of Wick- 
liffe on the 15th of February, 1377, to answer for the crime 
of heresy ; the suppression of eight Roman Catholic Kunne- 
ries and Priories by order of Henry the Eighth, during the 
year 1636; the plague in 1666, which raged for thirteen 
months, during w4iich period one hundred thousand persons 
are supposed to have perished, and the fire in the following 
year, which lasted four days, destroying five-sixths of the 
whole city, and consuming property to the value of ten 
millions of pounds sterling. This last event has been deem- 
ed fortunate as it cleansed the city of many impurities, and led 
to the erection of better buildings and many salubrious parks. 

Of London celebrities the palm lies between the Tower 
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and Westminater Abbey. We are told that the late Daniel 
Webster, upon arriyal at the British Capitol, refdsed to take 
a meal till he had seen the Tower. With so eminent an 
example it is safe to begin with this famons structure. 

Driving to the keeper's lodge, you find a Guide in gay 
and antique attire, who, for a trifling consideration, will act 
as cicerone upon the eventfid occasion. Passing through 
heavy gateways, you are ushered into an oblong room, 
devoted to equestrian figures in the armory of various 
periods, from Edward the First (1272) to James the Second 
(1685.) Then follows Queen Elizabeths Armory , so 
named from an effigy of the maiden Queen, which graces 
one end of the apartment. *' This," says the Guide, •'is the 
room where Sir Walter Raleigh was so long confined. 
Tonder is the reputed bed-room allotted to that great man. 
While here are objects of painful interest: — a thumb screw; 
a coUar of torment taken from the Spaniards in 1588 ; the 
• scavenger's daughter' ; an engine for locking together 
hands, feet, and neck, and the axe witli which Lady Jane 
Grey was beheaded, and the block upon which her fair neck 
was placed; as she said, *Lord, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.' " But we must pass on to the Beauchamp 
or Wakefield Tower, memorable as the room in which 
Anne Boleyn was incarcerated, and fix)m thence led forth to 
execution, and then buried with Queens Catharine Howard, 
Lady Jane Grey, Sir Thomas More, Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex, and a multitude of others, rendering this cemetery in 
the language of the Historian Macauley, "The saddest spot 
on earth," associated as it is, " with whatever is darkest in 
human nature and in human destiny — with the savage tri- 
umph of implacable enemies — with the 'inconstancy — the 
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ingratitude and the cowardice of friends, and with all the 
mberies of fallen greatness and of blighted fame." In the 
regalia room, we find crowns, diadeow, and sceptres, orbs 
of gold, and all the paraphernalia of coronation, baptismal 
and other fete days, the entire value of which exceeds three 
millions of pounds sterling. The last spot to which oujr 
rapid footsteps bring ub, is an underground cell, called the 
^^Rat's Dukovon." At high water, numberless rats sought 
shelter in this hideous cavern till the tide had subsided, and 
here hundreds of prisoners were thrust when the rack was 
unavailing to extort a confession, and where their shrieks and 
stru^les would avail not to release them from this blood^ 
stained dungeon, and where scenes were enacted, the meU'* 
tion of whieh illastrate^ the possible extent of ^ man's inhu* 
inanity to man." 

The door will be shown to you, lately restored from long 
buried oblivion, which divided the apartments of Queen 
Elizabeth and her Courtier, the Earl of Essex, when they 
were incarcerated in this national prison. Her present 
majesty, upon seeing this door, remarked playfully that it 
was the greatest curiosity in the establishment, because it 
had accomplished the wonderful feat of keeping two lover$ 
apart. 

Who can look with other than deeply moved emotions 
upon that central citadel with its surrounding towers, the 
theatre of events — the imperfect knowledge of which coming 
to us^ through the lapse of three centuries, causes the heart to 
beat with emotions of liveliest sorrow ; but of principal 
interest now as a memento of conflicts which resuked in the 
establishment of civil and religious freedom, and of storms 
which have yielded to a sky beauteous with heaven's sun- 
light of peace and hope ! 



CHAPTER V. 
LONDON. 

** The high-emboirend roof 
With antiqiie pillars, nmeiqr proof; 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Oasting a dim rdiglooB light.'*— MiLiov. 

Leaving the Towerj we take a steamer at the neighboring 
river-pier, and after a twenty minutes rapid sail up the 
stream, are landed within a few paces of the second among 
London notables — ^Wxstminsties AbbsyI Like the spot 
just lefty this also claims respect on account of its antiquity, 
and as bemg the mausoleum of Kings and Queens — States- 
men and Poets during centuries past A few sentences 
upon its history. Toward the end of the sixth or beginning 
of the seventh century, and after the Saxons had been 
established in Britain for upwards of a hundred years, 
Pope Gregory the First despatched Augustine and Mellitus 
from Rome to carry Christianity to these benighted Pagans. 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, and soon afterwards Sebert, his 
nephew, publicly renounced the errors of Paganism and to 
manifest the sincerity of his piety, the latter founded the two 
magnificent cathedrals of St PatiTs, London, and St. Peter*8j 
Westminster. These two churches stood upon the site of 
the present venerable structures— one from ifas position being 
called JSastj and the other TF<?«^MIHSTSB (church of a 
monastery.) During the occupancy of London by the 
Danes, this Abbey Church (built in 610) was wantonly 
destroyed; but in the year 958 King Edgar set about re- 
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building it on a scale of increased magnificence, which was 
completed by Edward the Gonfessoi^ whose tomb, as it is 
the oldest^ (bearing date twdve handled and sixty-nine,) 
is one of the most intexesdog in the vast cdiection. The 
jewels once belonging to this shrine, erected by Heniy the 
Third and valued at two and a-half millions of pounds ster- 
ling, have long since disappeared. 

Let us now pass within and examine &e monuments of 
lihose who haye found that quiet in the grave to which 
many of them were strangers while on earth. 

•* After life's fltftU feTer thej deep welL" 

The first room into which we are ushered is the Poet^ 
KJomety where are various monuments to deceased masters 
in science, poetry and song, from Chaucer^ the "Morning 
Star" of English poetry, who died in the year 1400, to 
the author of the '< Pleasures of Hope,^ whose funeral 
garlands have hardly yet with»ed. 

The monument of Gray is immediately tmder that of 
Milton, while, upon the former, the lyric muse in alto-relievo 
2>oints to the tablet above, and says : 

** No more fhe Grecian mnse imriTalled sings ; 
To Britain let the nations homage pay ; 
She felt a Homer's fire in MUUm*a e^raina, 
A.Phtdar'arqpiwreiD.thelyre^ Qra/y.^ 

Of sixty names recorded in this memorable room, it must 
suffice to mention, without comment, those of Garrick, 
Addison, Handel, Goldsmith, Gay, Thompson, Shakspeare, 
South, Soathey, Dryden, Cowley, Granvifle Sharp, Prior, 
Spenser, Milton, and '^rare Ben Johnson." 

Putting ourselves, now under a guide, we passed tiurough 
C 
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Chapels. Monnments. Boyaltgr. 

time-honored and weatheivwon! apartments of varione size 
and form named after some royal personage, under whose 
auspices it was built, or after an Evangelist or canonized 
Saint, whose interoessioB was secured in behalf of the living 
worshipers, or the buried dead. These were the chapels 
of St Benedict, St Edmund, St Nicholas, Henry the 
Seventh, St Erasmus, St Edward, Abbot Islop, Sts. John, 
Andrew and Michael, united in one. In these are found 
monumental effigies of the deceased; some erect, others 
kneeling, others reclining, others on their back, with hands 
placed palm to palm in the act of supplicating mercy from 
heaven« In addition to which were tablets, medaUions, 
niehes filled with angels, escutcheons, and various heraldic 
devices in memory of Kings, Queens, Earls, Baronets, Mil- 
itary and Naval Comnianders, Inventors, Statesmen, and 
Musicians. 

Of Royalty, we find the names of Edwards I, IIL, Y., 
and VL; Henrys HI., V^ and VIL; Queens Mary of Scots, 
'.Elizabeth and Mary, Anne, Eleanor, and, Philippa; James I. 
and Ids son Henry, Prince of Wales; xBichard II., with the 
Earl and Countess of Stafford, Lady^ Jane , Seymour, Lord 
and Lady Russell, Duke and Dutchess of Richmond, Oene- 
rals Moi^ and Wolfe, Admiral Kemperfelt, Fox, Canning, 
Mansfield, Warren Hastings, William Wilberforce, Pitt, 
Major Andre, Sir Isaac' Newton, Dr. Watts, and Dr. Bell, 
founder of a oiice very popular system of education. The 
,moniweBt which excites more general ^ attention than any 
other. in the Abbey, is that of Joseph Nightingale and 
Lady.f Its lower portion appears as throwing open the 
marble doors, ahd a shrouded skeletoii as of c^^a^A is seen 
starting forth. < The shroud is .falling from his fleshlesa 
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Cromwell. • . 'v '- ,. Lia flUI. 

fram^, the, ladyj u^sin^ng^into her affrighted husband's 
arms, [who vainly; endeavors,'* to; avCTt the blow, while life 
•s^e^QS slp^ly.recedi.ngffroniher^lapering fingers and quivering 
wrist In Henry the Third-s Chapel, Cromwell ^aa buried, 
but^ with the consent of Charles Second, his body was 
afterwards dragged from its grave, drawn on a hurdle to 
Tyburn, hanged upon the gallows until sunset, taken down^ 
beheaded and cast into a loathsome pit. Little did this 
royal avenger of his father anticipate the position which 
the Protector of the British Constitution was to occupy in 
the estimation of the nineteenth century. The indignity 
thus offered to a lifeless and entombed body, has met with 
faint response in modem hearts, for, with one to sympathize 
with the godless Charles, there are scores to do homage to 
him who had the firmness to say even to majesty. Justice 
to thy subjects, or thou to the headsman's block ! 

In the "choir" divine worship is performed daily, 
and here, too, the monarchs of England are crowned in a 
chair beneath which is the fiamous "Xta fair or stone of 
destiny on which the kings of Ireland were once crowned, 
and " which had the peculiar property of giving forth a ter- 
rific sound when any of the royal Scythian race was crown- 
ed upon it, and of being silent on other occasions. The 
star of empire k said to be governed by this stone. The 
good genius of Ireland yet weeps for its return — for with 
its restoration to Tara will be a return of Empire.". 

We may leave this famed edifice with the reflections of 
an American traveler. " What scenes have been witnessed by 
these grey walls that seem heavy with the dust of ages ! 
Eight centuries ago they were gay with pictures and hang- 
ings of tapestry, with statue of king and martyr and 
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sainted eremite, resplendent with gold and precious stones. 
They looked down on altars illuminated with perpetual fires ; 
censers smoking with fragrant perfumes; processions of 
Benedictine monks in their black vestments; ofiiciating 
priests in their jeweled garments; crowds of kneeling wor- 
shipers, and swelliug voices sending heavenward the peal- 
ing chant, 'Gloria PatrL' Hither have the monarchs of 
England come to receive their regal investiture, and hither 
have many of them been borne in state to mingle with their 
kindred dust. I can well understand the sentiment of 
Lord Nelson at the battle of the Nile — * Victory or West- 
minster Abbey P " 

From this ancient sanctuary of religion and famed mau- 
soleum of the dead, whither can we proceed with more 
propriety than to its compeer in age and design — the Cathe- 
dral of St. PavTsf Situated nearly in the center of the 
metropolis, the eye of the approaching stranger rests upon 
its mighty dome long before it obtains a glimpse even of 
the graceful spires, grey massive towers, and tall columns, 
which ascend from every part of the outstretched city. 
The original edifice dated back, as before stated, to the year 
six hundred and ten, but being destroyed by fire, the present 
structure was commenced in 1675, and completed in 1710. 
It is an interesting fact that this cathedral, which occupied 
thirty years in construction, was carried on under one 
Architect (Sir Christopher Wren) — ^the work undertaken and 
superintended by one Contractor, and the whole completed 
while one Prelate filled the see of London. It cost the 
nation one miUion five hundred thousand pounds 'aterlingy 
which was canceled by a small tax on coal. The material 
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is Portland stone — length within the walls, five hundred feet 
— ^breadth two hundred and eightynsix— circuit two thousand 
two hundred and ninety-two— height from the ground one 
hundred and four — the whole covering a little more than 
two acres, surrounded by a beautiful and expensive stone- 
wall. The ground plan is that of a Latin cross, and the 
principal uses are as an Observatory, for no one can say that 
he has seen London until he has ascended its six hundred 
steps, and looked forth upon the expanded city and suburbs 
below ; as a Church where religious service is daily observed, 
with preaching on the Sabbath ; and as a Cemetery of the 
eminent, especially of those who have fallen in battle ! 

Entering by the north portico, monuments at once arrest 
your attention, forty-two out of fifty being to naval or mili- 
tary commanders, quite unseemly, as has well been remark- 
ed, in an edifice dedicated to the Prince of Peace ! The 
body of Sir Christopher Wren lies in the South Aisle with 
its famUiar epitaph of ** monumentum querts, circumspice.^^ 
The other places of special interest are, the whispering gal- 
lery, which encircles the interior of the dome, the slightest 
sound from one side of which being heard a hundred feet 
distant; the dock, which strikes a bell of eleven thousand 
four hundred and seventy-four pounds weight, producing a 
sound which has been heard twenty miles distant; the Zi- 
hrary, with a valuable collection of books and manuscripts ; 
and the model room containing Sir Christopher's original 
model of the Cathedral, with some of the funeral decora- 
tions used at the interment of Lord Nelson. 

Thus much of 

" that younger pUe^ 
Whose skylit dome doth typify by reach 
Of daring art, infinity's embrace." 
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Ik addition to the famed Cathedrals of Westminster and 
St. Paul, London abounds with church edifices illustrious 
for age, massive beauty, quaint architecture, and histori- 
cal reminiscence. A few of these are worthy of a passing 
record. There is St, Margarefs Churchy erected by Ed- 
ward the Confessor, in 1061, within which was buried Sir 
Walter Raleigh, after being beheaded on Old Palace Yard; 
the Temple Church, built in 1186, where may be eeen the 
tombs of many crusaders who were interred there ; St Mary- 
U'hone in Cheapside street, erected in 1673, and where the 
consecration of the Metropolitan Bishop takes place, and 
the Boyle Lectures are delivered; St OUes, Cripplegate, 
erected about 1546, and celebrated as the burial place of 
Fox the Martyrologist; of Milton the Poet, and for the 
marriage of Oliver Cromwell; All-Bcdlowg, Bread street, 
where Milton was baptized in 1608, his birth-place being in 
an adjoining street; Bow Church in Cheapside, celebrated 
for the music of its bells, all who were born within their 
sound, being called Cockneys. It was from the belfry of 
this church that there went forth the prophetic summons: 

u Turn again, Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London." 

which, though* apociyphal,' hand down to us the name of 
an eininent * benefactor' of the 'city and of his race. St 
Swithin, into the wall of which is let the famous atone up- 
on which* Jack Cade sat and proclaimed' himself Lord Mayor 
of London; 5^^''PefWX Cornhillj containing a tablet with this 
inscription : *'Be it known unto all men that in the year of our 
Lord 579, Lucius, the first Christian King of this land, then 
called Britain, founded the first church of London, that is to 
say, the Church of St Peter's on Comhill. It was in re- 
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ference to the transfer of (3ie revenaeB of this Cathedral to 
its great riv^l that the adage had its onpn,roh6ing Peter to 
pay Pakl; St. Magnus^ where lie the remains of Miles 
CoTerdale, first traiislator into English of the sacred Scrip- 
tures; AU-HaJUowe, whither Qneen Elisaheth went to 
return thanks for her deliverance from the tower, and from 
which she passed to an adjoining tavern, and dined off the 
unladylike luxuries of pork and peas, in memory of which 
event the dish and cover are still preseWed; /St» Margaret^ 
Lothbury, built in 1600, in the rear of the Bank Exchange, 
and to which a wealthy merchant left a large endowment for 
the delivery of a sermon on each Ikiesday for the special 
benefit of the mercantile conmmnity, (to one of which 
** Golden Lectures," as they are styled, I listened from the 
eloquent Henry Melville) ; St. 0€orge% Bloomsbury, cele- 
Brated for the ministry of Cecil, and where I heard two 
aidmirable discourses from that staunch and fearless Protes- 
tant Divine, Rev. Hugh T. McNeill, of Liverpool; with 
other *' Chapels of Ease,** Presbyterian Churches, and Dis- 
senting Meeting Houses, where once were heard the ap- 
peals of Rowland Hill, John Newton, William Romaine, 
Thomas Scott, Dr. Watts, Edward Irving, John Gill, Thos. 
Chalmers, ^c; with the present ministrations of those 
learned, pious and faithful expounders of God's word,-— 
Drs. John Cumming, James Hamilton, Baptist Noel, New- 
man Hall, Thomas Binney, William Brock, George Croly, 
and Montague VillierB; most of whom I had the pleasure of 
hearing during my stay in the metropolis. It is a noticea- 
ble circumstance that of the older church edifices forty-two 
were planned and erected imder the superintendence of Sir 
Christopher Wren, at least two centuries since. 
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The British Museum! who has not heard of that place, 
and resolved^ if ever in London, to spend a considerable 
time in exaniining its matchless collection of all that is 
instructive and wonderful in nature and art Its objecte of 
interest are so various that whatever be the visitor's age, 
sex, taste, or mental capacity and attainment, something 
will be found to afford gratification and increase topics of 
future thought and conversation. 

Let us go thither for a short time and while on the way 
a few words about its origin may not be untimely. In the 
year 1763, Sir Harry Sloane^ an eminent and wealthy 
physician, died, leaving in his will as a bequest to the 
nation, a large collection of books, manuscripts, specimens of 
natural history and works of art, which he had made dur- 
ing a long life, on condition that necessary buildings should 
be erected, and the whole be made worthy of a national 
institution. This was acceded to by the government, and 
in 1759 the public were allowed an entrance to this miniar 
ture world ! 

We have arrived at Kussell Square, where we are set 
down before a building, of which I saw none superior or 
more appropriate in the metropolis. It is composed of stone, 
covers a quadrangular area of two thousand feet, and is sur- 
rounded by a lofty iron fence of a style elegant, though not 
tawdry, and in every respect an honor to the nation and its 
metropolis. 

Passing the guard always standing at the gateway, we 
traverse a well-graveled yard, and ascending a long flight 
of stairs, are ushered into an ante-room, where canes and 
umbrellas are left, catalogue bought, and then commences 
a tour through rooms and examination of objects which 
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overpower by their abuDdance and excitbg interest. Here 
is the Library with its four hundred thousand volumes, 
where we cannot remain even to glance at titles, but from 
thence more on to apartments crowded with specimens 
illostrating manners, customs, sciences, arts, religions, of all 
nations from China to Peru, and from Behring's Straits to 
Cape Horn ; — specimens of Zoology in the highest state of 
preservation, through all genera and species; birds of all 
size and plumage ; lizards, snakes, and turtles ; fish of enor- 
mous size and strange forms; minerals and fossils from the 
loftiest summits to the deepest sunk mines ; botany in all its 
classes of utility and beauty; articles of worship and 
amusement from Egypt and India; vases of exquisite 
workmanship from Italy; dresses, implements, and curi- 
osities from the rude Greenlander and Esquimaux, to 
the Australian and New Zealander ; coins, medals, prints, 
and drawings from all lands and all times; and to crown 
all for magnificence — the colossal monuments of stone 
disinterred by the labors of Mr. Layard, and brought 
from ancient Nineveh — a glance at which is worth 
many a weary mile of travel to the student of the past, and 
elicits an exclamation of wonder at the perseverance and 
skill of the learned and indefatigable resurrectionist who 
could remove such masses of stone from their deeply sunk- 
en beds, bringing them in safety to a land which did not 
begin to emerge from barbarism until ages after the very 
site of Nineveh had passed into oblivion. Such is the 
British Museum — that great national institution — fast ap- 
proaching its centennial birth-day, and yet an increasing 
place of interest to the tens of thousands who visit it 
annually. 

c* 
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The city of London is bisected by the Eiver ThameSy 
across which have been built seven bridges at an aggregate 
expense of twenty millions of pounds sterling. The arches 
of these bridges are sufficiently high to allow steamers to 
pass under at any state of the tide by lowering their smoke 
pipes. It being thought necessary to have a crossing far- 
ther down the stream than would allow of a bridge withr 
out serious inconvenience to the shipping, the question arose 
as to the possibility of a tunnel. In Sir James JBruneU 
was found an engineer equal to an emergency beset by 
so many physical obstacles and objections in the public 
mind. Hence the present subaqueotts structure which 
consists of a mass of brick work thirty-seven feet by 
twenty-two, containing two arches each sixteen feet in 
width, with three feet for pedestrians. The length of 
the whole is twelve hundred feet, and its interior is bril- 
liantly illuminated by gas, even at mid-day. For practical 
purposes it answers no important end from want of a mode 
of entrance and departure, this being by circular stairways 
and fit only for passengers on foot I have several times 
traversed its length, bringing away mementos, bought at 
stalls there located, of a visit to a spot where a stream of 
twenty feet depth, and shipping of thousand tons burden, 
were directly above my head. A place to awaken mingled 
emotions of pleasure and dread ! 



And where shall we next go — to the Monument F 
There it is, on Fish street Hill, near London Bridge, and 
within two hundred feet of the spot where the great fire 
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commenced its ravages in the year 1666. The corner-stone 
was h^i4 by King Charles the Second, in 1671, and the 
whole con^pleted under direction of Sir Christopher Wren 
in six years. I^ height two hundred feet (loftier than the 
fiolumns of Trajan 2^nd Antoninus at Borne), it has an in« 
temal ascent of three hundred and fifty steps, when a bal- 
^ny is reached, from which an admirable view is obtained 
of the city. This balcony is no.w covered with an iron net- 
work to prevent peisops fro^. oonpim^tting suicide by leaping 
from its dizzy and fatal h^ght ^t h^ Lathi inscriptions upon 
opposite Qides of the p,ede^tal ; on,e ojT which informs the 
reader respecting the fatality which caused the destruction 
of thirteen thousand two hundred dwellii^ The calamity 
was at first attributed to ^ the malice and treachery of the 
Popish faction," and incited the line of Pope, who says 
that — 

» Like a tall ItqUj, it Ui|8 Ita headland «M.** 

This inscriptioq, justified withoi^t doubt by appearagaces at 
the time, was erased by governmental ord^r about twenty 
years ago, and thus tl\e cau^e of the fire was left open for 
iodividiial opinion, 



Shall we go to the Bank of England^ 'thei^ it vif 
opposite the Royal Exchange, fronting on four streetsh-^a 
vast pife of granite covering eight acres. If disposed, we 
can ehter ; an^ there stands an official ready to guide us over 
the buiiding, showing the whole process of mahi'ng^ keeping 
and destroying bank bills from the denomination of one 
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pound to fiye hundred pounds Bterling. If it will be for 
your satisfaction, he will put into your hand a small sized 
package, and then assure you that you are holding five mil- 
lions of dollars of veritable banking money. But alast he 
will not allow you to carry away the smaDest sheet of it; 
though it is to be of no use in the future, since after 
remaining in its case ten years^ each bill is brought to 
an open space, and under an iron latticed dome is burned in 
the presence of witnesses. 

While in this part of the n^tropolisy you wiQ derive 
interest from a visit to the Royal JSa^hanye, the Man" 
iion Housey the Post Office; from which are constantly 
departing carriers on foot in livery, or driving a gay colored 
light buggy with the expressive VR. 

" Measeofers of gri«f, 
Perhaps to thooBands, and of joy to some ; 
To them Indlfflerent whether Joy or woe.*' 

Having seen so much of the practical, you would like 
now to view somewhat of ornamental life. Go, then„ 
to Trafalgar Square^ (so called from a colunm to Nel- 
son which graces the front area), and you may spend a 
couple of hours in the Naiional OaUery of Paintings and 
Sculpture; viewing some of the finest works of Claude, 
CorreggiOy Bembrandt, Rubens^ and gems of Reynolds, 
Hogarth, West, and Wilkie — ^with the best efforts of mod- 
ern artists in pencil and chisel. 



Would you wish to see that which is the '^ Chceuf d' ouvre^ 
of its kind ? then go to Baker street, Portman Square, and 
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spend au evening in examining Madame Thssaiud^s Cot- 
lection of Wax Fibres, An exhibition which to American 
eyes at home is repulsive and digosting, here acsomes 
an aspect to awaken admiration and wonder. So correct in 
attitude' and expression that but for their quietude they 
oould hardly be distinguished firom living forms. I have 
not been the only one to apologize for stepping before a 
gentleman visitor whom I afterwards learned to be a waxen 
figfwt of Mr, Oobbin. In an adjoining room I occupied a 
seat in Napoleon's traveling carriage, and examined a 
strange collection of the instructive and painful in the realm 
of human crime and suffering. 



Ton are wearying with the sight of inanimate lions, and 
would like to see some living ones ? Your wish can be grati- 
fied, for there is no larger or better arranged collection of 
beasts, birds, insects, and reptiles than may be found in 
the Zoological Oardene, Regent's Park, London. At the 
north-east end of a space covering three hundred and sixty 
acres laid out into lawns, plantations, roada and gardens, the 
whole surrounded by a paling to prevent destruction of trees 
and shrubs, walks and lakes. The abodes of the animals 
are scattered over the extreme end of this ample park, and 
are constructed with reference to their individual instincts 
Mid habits. Entering the grounds, you see a beautiful ter- 
race whi^ reaches some distance onward from the rural 
lodges, below which are the cages containing the noble ani- 
mals, large enough for restraint, and yet not so limited as 
to deprive them of all natural life and vigor. 



Gelebrsfted 4<(NteiW<» 

It was in BegenCs Pari tliat Cromwell was driving his 
coach, when he was thrown from the box, and narrowly 
^'^scaped deathj-^aa event which the old Cavalier Poet 
Olevdand thus coiomemorates : 

» Frlde wfll have a faU-ttnu the woOA'n oonne !• ; 
He who can rale three realms can*t guide four hones ; 
I wocdd to Heayen that for this kingdom's sake ! 
His neek and not the viMp had glTen tha crack 1*' 

The Queen and Royal Family are here more freqnentlx 
than in any one spot of the metropolis. KetU an^ Svr;rjej/^ 
Gardens are admirable, but not equal to this. 

Among the remaining places of interesji are JBttnh4lf: 
Fieldsj where are buried John Bunyan, Dm, Watts and Gill^ 
with other eminent non-cooformi^t clergy ; Fleet street^ in 
which Cowper w^ born r. ^^^ Court, in which Dr. Jphnn 
son lived; Ch(Vifier,y,Lane, whgre was Isaac Walton's house ^ 
Temple Bar, the only remaining gateway of the city-boun- 
daries^ and where for a long time were, fixed the grisly 
lieajdB o£ i^pblemen who were concerned^ in the greafc Stuart 
i;ebellion of 1746; Charing Cross^ where the long funeral 
procession of Eleanor, the beloved wife of King Edward 
the First, who had sucked the poison from his wounded 
arm in the holy land, halted for the last time before it 
reached its final resting-place in Westminster Abbey, and 
hence called "La chore reine" (the dear Queen); Addle^ 
street, so called from the palace of King Athelstane, who 
broke down the last resistance of the British race — carried 
the banner of the white horse of the Saxon to the Land^s. 
End in Cornwall, and slew the l^t kiu^ pf Cumberland, 
whose bones lie buried under the huge eaim between Gr&- . 
mere and Keswick, and called from him Dunmail Raiset 
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Cripplegate Eospitaly bo called from its being an institution 
for cripples, founded by Maud, Queen of Henry the Fireti 
who dso founded an institution for lepers in the parish of St. 
Giles, and where for a long time prevailed the singular custom 
«f giving to each prisoner when passing on his way to Tyburn 
Hill for execution, a brimming cup of best ale, that he might 
drink and take his last refreshment in this life; the Strand^ 
mow crowded with stores and shops, but once the shore of 
the Biver Thames, and lined with the shops of the old 
nobility, whose beautiful gardens sloped down to the wa-> 
ter's edge ; Smithfield, where Wat Tyler, the famous rebels 
was killed in 1381, and Rogers, Bradford, with many devot- 
ed followers of Christ, were burned at the stake in defence 
ctf the Protestant faith ; Lonibcvrd street^ the birth-place of 
Pope, and Bread street, where Milton, and Cheapside, where 
Blackstone, were bom; Exeter HaH, where the religious 
anniveraries are held; and PcUer-nosier-Mow, so called> 
from the Romish beads which were once largely sold there, 
but in which may now be found many of the largest pul> 
lishing establishments of the world ; LeadenhaU street, the 
heart of that great commercial monopoly which rules the 
millions of India and the East; the Horse Ghtards, where 
the troops are often reviewed by the Commander-in-Chief ; 
Ahney Cemetery^ where is the seat beneath where Dr. 
Watts, an inmate of the/amily of Sir John Abney, who once 
owned this estate, used to sit and study, and where may be 
found monuments to many eminent Dissenting Divines; 
all which (with but few exceptions) I visited, finding great 
pleasure in re-calling past events and indulging in the emo- 
tions awakened by the place and its associations. 

Such is a rapid sketch of London, a place to be seen 
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rather than described — a spot which rivals Home in the 
eagerness with which a visit is anticipated bj the foreign 
visitor, and which he leaves with exclamations of amazement 
and pleasure. In addition to these statements illustrating its 
early history, its religious edifices, its institutions of govern- 
ment, science, and amusement, much might be said of its 
fifty hospitals and alms-houses, leaving no class of diseases 
unprovided for, nor the most destitute sufferer under necessity 
of neglect; its score of maril;«fo supplying the three millions 
of dwellers with all they need for sustenance and luxury; 
its dockn^ where as on a quiet lake are lying vessels of all 
sizes, from the tiny brig, to the conqueror of storm and 
billow, perpetually engaged on errands of commerce or 
war; schools of learning of all grades, and upon all themes, 
mumcipcU arrangements, the most perfect in the civilized 
world — these might engage attention, but must be foregone 
at present, while a few cUone receive more detailed atten- 
tion, to which the reader's attention is requested in the four 
succeeding chapters. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Christ's Hospital, or Blue-ooat Boy School — London. 

To comfort the desponding parent with the thought that, without diminlBhing 
the stock which is imperiously demanded to Aimish the more pressing and home- 
ly wants of our nature, he has disposed of one or more oat of a Bumerona off- 
spring, under the shelter of a care scarcely less tender than the paternal, 
where not only their bodily cravings shall be supplied, but that mental jMZ&u^inra 
is also dispensed, which He hath declared to be no less necessary to oar susten- 
ance who said that * not by bread alone can man lire ;' for this Cmusi'b HoemAi* 

UVrOLDB HSR BOUNTT.— ChASZJS LaMB. 

In the year 1662, Ridley, Bishop of London, preached 
before the youthful and pious King Edward the Sixth, a 
discourse having for its object inciting those in authority to 
be mindful of the poor. His majesty was so impressed by 
the appeal that after the benediction he called the Prelate 
to him, and had an interview respecting the subject matter 
of his sermon. Said the king, *^ You willed such as are in 
authority to remember the poor, wherein I think you mean 
me, for I am in the highest place and most responsible to 
God for what I can do for those in whose behalf you plead.** 
He then directed the Bishop, in the use ^^ of his long and 
approved wisdom and learning/' and ^upon conference 
with others^ to determine what ways were to be taken for 
the accomplishment of so desirable a result," pledging 
therewith the royal patronage and aid. In less than a 
week the old monastery of the Grey Friars, situated on 
ITewgate street, and established in 1224, but suppressed as 
a Eomish establishment by the reforming Henry the Eighth, 
was obtained, the royal charter secured, and the institution 
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organized under the title of " ChrisVs Hospitaly^ where for 
tkree centuries have been annually housed, fed, clothed and 
educated from five hundred t6 one tiiousand youth, averag- 
ing twelve years of age, who have thus been prepared for 
stations of respectability in various departments of industry 
and trade, while some have attained an eminence in litera- 
ture and theology, which will hand down their names to the 
latest time. An historian of that period remarks that after 
the king had made a royal endowment to the Institution of 
four thousand marks (thirteen thousand three hundred and 
seventy-five dollars) per year, he said in the audience of his 
council, ^ Lord, I yield thee most hearty thanks that thou 
hast given me life thus long to finish this work." In two 
days after this event he was gathered to his royal ancestry, 
happily for himself, but too soon for the welfare of his realm 
and the advancement of evangelical truth. Waiving all 
description of the building, I would notice the somewhat 
peculiar dress, manners, and usages of the youthful inmates 
of this ancient school. * A parent or guardian having obtain- 
ed, through a lawi^l patron, the right of educating a lad in 
the Institution, brings him there on an appointed day to 
pass the ordeal of initiation and introduction. His name 
being registered, with other particulars of age, <Si;c., hb is led 
to Hie surgeon's room, and here subjected to a moet 
searching examination in order to prevent the introduction 
id any infectious or cutaneous disease among the pupils. 
From 4;hencS8 he passes to another room where he undergoes 
that' transformation which makes him a Bkie-coai Boy* 
The "modus operahdi" is this: he is divested of all the 
dress he wore from hoine, and is encased in cdrderoy panta- 
loons with buckles at the knees, yeUoW-worsted «toekmgs, a 
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toga-liko coarse blue coat hanging nearly to 'tbe ground," with 
a girdle of red leather round the waist, clerical bands about 
the neck, 'with a little round cloth cap just large enough to 
cover the extreme top of the head, which latter article is 
seldom used, except as a drinking cup or a receptacle for 
nots and cake,. that may luckily fall in his way. The long 
skirts are awkward affairs at play, and are therefore. k|iap- 
sacked up within the girdle, thus allowing free use for thei 
legs and feet when engaged at "leap-frog," ball or wrestling. 
Such is a blue coat boy as he has walked the streets of Lon- 
don for centuries past, the same in^ppearance now as wfen 
first presented to his royal patron King Edward the Sixth 
of pious memory. » - • 

I visited the Institution in company with Mr. K, under 
the guidance of a young man, whose account of what:he had 
seen during his four years' curriculum, was full of interest 
We happened upon the fortunate hour when the lads were 
taking their evening meal, and a spectacle it was, not soon to 
be forgotten. Pausing for a few moments at the door to 
allow the completion of "grace," which was said Jbj one 
whose age and superior literary .position secured him -this 
distinction, we were ushered into an gblong room, at one end 
of which is a fine toned organ, and at Uie opposite » raised 
platform for. visitors; lofty ceiling, wihdows of painted glass 
and 'Walls. covered with pk)r<?raits .of. James the Second, 
George ;the .'Fourth, s,Queen Victoria, I^rince, Albert,nwith 
various historical, paintings:; and where at four^ parallel tables 
were seated nearlyta thousand of thejouthin their"Sintique, 
and to our modem 'eye; grotesque costume, busy as keen 
appetites could make thein at their plain repast; plairt^ for 
it was breads butter and water, dealt out by matrons at the 
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head of each table, and distributed by monitors who per- 
form this duty in rotation. The dinners are more substan- 
tial, but such as would provoke the boarding-school lads 
of America to send very doleful letters homeward. It 
should be remembered that the children of England are not 
allowed those dainties of cake, preserves and the like, which 
those of our Republic are permitted to have, oftentimes to 
the injury of health, opening at their feet an early and 
lamented grave. The meal over, thanks returned, they 
began to retire, which required considerable time, as noiseless 
quiet was demanded, and their youthful vivacity would find 
frequent expression in a manner demanding reiterated use 
of the principal's hammer to restore order. They are now 
in the front yard, and a happier crew one does not often see, 
their loud laughs and merry pranks affording great amuse- 
ment to the passers-by who stop to peer through the iron 
lattice upon the blue-gowned, leather-belted, yellow-stock- 
inged and clerkly- banded monk-like young gentry who have 
supplanted the old Grey Friars of the twelfth century. 
Satisfied that though between high stone walls theirs was 
no onerous thraldom, we went to the domUtories, of which 
there are eighteen, each with sixty single iron bedsteads, 
with a small iron box at the foot (called a " settle,") within 
which are deposited books, blacking, brushes, toys, all 
which are in the charge of a dame, whose situation is far 
from a sinecure ; her province being to take charge of the 
boy's linen, to attend in the hall at all meals, and assist the 
monitors in keeping order, to watch the health of the lads 
in her charge, and accompany any invalid to the infirmary, 
and to be banker to each in receiving sums left by the par- 
ent or guardian, disbursing their Sd. or 6d. to each. 
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minus the penalties of breakage, damage to clothing, &c. 
They are usually the widows of respectable connections. 
The school rooms have nothing peculiar in respect to arrange- 
ment or appurtenances. Such is the excellence of this 
school for discipline and education that many of the pupils 
are far removed from those necessitous circumstances which 
require public charity. This is one of the endowments 
which loudly demands and will ere long receive severe scru- 
tiny, for what honest voice will not cry out against an appro-, 
pnation to the support of the scions of titled parents, of funds 
intended to meet the wants of '^ poor, fatherless children." 
A benefactor with eccentric generosity has established a 
curious custom for Good Friday ; viz : that of all the pupils 
^imder thirteen years of age proceeding to " All Hallows 
Church," Lombard street, and after an appropriate sermon 
each be presented with a bag of plums and a penny — ^a cus- 
tom significantly styled " chanting for a penny and tinging 
for a plumP On the Monday following Easter Sunday, all 
the pupils go by appointment, to the Lord Mayor's, where 
each receives a bright silver shilliog, a bun, and a glass of 
wine. The pupils being generally, quite youthful, enjoy 
their games and sports, right heartily. One of the " clois- 
ter games" may be noticed as quite novel to the writer, and 
possibly to his juvenile readers* It is called ^ good 
booJcs^ and is played thus : Five lads sit around a table, 
when one of them cuts, in the same shape and size, five 
pieces of paper, upon which are written, respectively, the 
words: Rex, Judex, Opifex, Fur, and Castigator. They are 
then carefully folded so as to prevent all possibility of guess- 

* This game might be modified so as to include both sexes, and have other 
penalties besides flogging. 
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ing what is written. The five pieces • are, at a gixexi signal, •' 
thrown into the air, and each boy seizes one. j The Mckj 
holder of Bex (King) calls Judex (Judge) to iostruct' <3pifex 
(the Watchman) to seize Fur (the Thief), who is condemn- 
ed by the Judge to receive so many strokes upon his hand 
by Castigator (the Flogger.) 

The most important of their gala days is that in which 
the mathematical class pay their annual visit to St James' 
-Palace, to present to her majesty their various drawings 
and charts, a royal gift of eight guineas being divided 
among the ten most proficient students. 

^ Christ's HospitaF has educated many of the most dis- 
tinguished among the literati and theologians of the British^ 
isle. Bishop Middleton^ Metropolitan of India and Author 
of a famed work on the Greek article ; StiUingfleet, the cele- 
brated Bishop of Worcester; Samuel Richardson^ Author 
of " Sir Charles Grandison," and other popular works of 
fiction; Coleridge, the Metaphysician; Charles Lamb, the 
Poet; and Rev. Thomas Dale, dean of St. Paul's, were all 
blue coat boys, and were not ashamed of their Alma Ma- 
ter, who certainly has ample reason to be proud of such 
sons. Lamb has written an essay upon his school .days hereat, 
which ranks among the classics of the language. 

Christ's Hospital is straitly religious in its instructions 
and influence. The services are in close accordance with the 
liturgy of the church of England, the lads attending divine 
service twice each Sabbath at " Christ's Church," beneath 
which lie entombed the remains of Baxter, the eminent 
author of the Saint's Best. 

I close this sketch with a single stanza from the poem of 
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an Alumnus, painting the feeling of a mother, when leading 
her son at this seat of learning. 

** Mark now the stripling- his tint thongfat* emploj, 
On hia new lly'ry aa a Nue coat loy ; 
The mother yiewa Urn witii her loving, ^ea, 
Joys that he stays, and yet to leave htan, sighs ; 
Till he of his new privileges proud. 
Flies from her arms and Joins the sportive crowd. 
Then gratdkil— sorrowM— she bends her way, 
Oheer'd with hopeli visions of a Aitare dhy, 
When he whom now she leave* a helpless boy^ 
Ifatore in years and virtues shall arise 
To soothe the cares of age, and dose her peaoeftd eyes.** 



f 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITT. 

Commemoration Day. 

Oh, for the coming of that glorloas time 

When, pricing knowledge as her noblest wealth 

And best protection, this imperial isle, 

While she exacts aUegiance, shall admit 

An obligation on her part to teach 

Them who are bom to senre her and ob^ ; 

Binding herself by statute to secure 

For ail the children whom her soil malntalnw 

The rudiments of letters : and to inform 

The mind with moral and reUgioua (ru^— Wobiswobib. 

The city whicli has given name to this far-famed seat of 
learning (a gift more than repaid by its reflected celebrity), 
is situated about fifty-eight miles from the metropolis, in the 
midst of meadows thickly studded by trees, and surrounded 
on three sides by the Biver Isis, and its northern tribu- 
tary, the CherwelL The collegiate buildings are eighteen 
in number with five halls; most of which are built in a style 
peculiar to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The total number in attendance at all the institutions 
during the year 1852, was six thousand and eighty, who 
were under the direction of a chancellor, a vice<;hancellor, 
high steward, and two proctors, with a large corps of profes- 
sors and tutors. Learning that oonmiemoration day was to 
occur on the morrow, I selected that as the time for 
my visit. Arriving by railroad as the bell was ringing, 
I made all speed to the public hall, accompanied by 
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a fiiend,* through whom I gained admissicxi to the vast 
room, where the ezhibitioii was to occur. This was oval 
and three-tieied9 with a ceiling high and* imposing. The 
ground floor had but a few benches^ as the spectators 
were expected to stand, the second being aUotted to the 
collegiate officers^ distdnguished viaitorB and kdies^ while the 
third was appropriated to undeigraduatee^ to whom the pre- 
sqnt was an occasion for a free and unreserved expression of 
their likes and dislikes, and that in a most ludicrous and 
boisterous manner. No mercy was shown to anj person, 
present or absent, who had voted, spoken, or printed in a 
manner advise to the honor of their distinguished schooL 
As we passed the threshold, our ean were startled by sounds 
strangely opposed to any thing allowed in our American 
colleges on any occasion, eBpefiially at commencement 
^ Three eheere for the Chancellor P exclaims one from the 
upper gallery. ^JBurrOf hubra, HURRA V respond scores 
of voices at their loftiest pitch. Had Earl Derby, the Chan- 
cellor, been unpopular, there would have been a plentiful in- 
tersperdon of groans and hiases. ** Three cheers far the 
Bishop of London/" The response waa. unanimous, especi- 
ally as his Lordship was prescmt *^Tbree cheers for Dr. 
FuseyP Cheers and hisses about eq[ually divided, ^l^ree 
cheers for the young ladies under sixteen/" was followed by 
thunder pei^ of applaiue. ^^I%rse sheers for Bishop 
J)oane of America/^ was received ^^ divided approba- 
tipn and eeosqxe. A pmon entering, who had forgotten to 
reo^ove bis hajt^ ^*3a$s off;, SjUs off/" was, screamed by a 



• B«?. Joseph Wanen retqnUng to Amerloa tfUr a rMidmce of flftMn yMrt 
1 a QhrteUan Miarionwy to Noartii India. 
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multitude of voices, and continued till the delinquent had 
obeyed the sununona. One came in "who persisted in re- 
maining with hia head covered, in defiance of their clamor- 
ous remonstrance. There he stood, unable to speak to his 
nearest neighbor, with scores of eyes upon him, till he could 
resist no longer, and as he uncovered and bowed to the gal- 
lery, the greetings were deafening. At length it was an- 
nounced that the procession was about to enter, and as the 
Vice-Chancellor crossed the threshold the entire assembly 
arose, and led by the fine-toned organ, joined in the anthem : 

** Ood nre our gradoni <lae«n ! 
Long maj Victoria reign. 

God lave the Qaeen !'* 
<* Send her Ttctorioos, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign oyer ni . 

God save the Queen !'* 

The effect was overwhelming at this transition from the 
Babel of confusion, to an union in the finest national anthem 
known on earth. The grave and impressive episode was, 
however, very brief. The officers seated, the upper gallery 
was again in the ascendant, seemingly the more clamorous 
for the momentary quiet The Chancellor, the Bishops, the 
Government, Earls, Sirs, Right Honorables, the ladies under 
sixteen, the ladies with blue eyes, (fee., <fec, were cheered three 
times three, till at length the Vice-Chancellor arose to deliver 
his Latin address. Five minutes or more elapsed before he 
could utter a syllable. Finally, he began, but was at once 
interrupted with the exclamation : << Well read, Mr. Chan- 
eellor; three cheers P^ and right hearty were they. A little 
farther on, and *^&o it^ Mr. Chancellor, but a litUe louder; 
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three cheered Thus the poor man read and halted, for 
twenty or more minutes, taking his seat amid deafening ap- 
plause. Then came a Latin poem from the Oratorical Pro- 
fessor. Being very popular, it was a long time before he 
could conmaence, and for the same reason long to end. An 
English poem and English essay followed, from selected stu- 
dents, which were well received. Next came the giving 
the honorary degrees of Doctor of Divinity and Civil Law. 
The first named was Lucien Bonaparte, and three times three 
cheers went up for their present ally. The young man came 
forward, was presented in a Latin address by an appointed 
officer, and invited by the Vice-Chancellor (in a Latin 
response) to take his seat among the favored ones. Com- 
modore Moresby was then announced, and three cheen 
were given to the Navy. Thus onward to the number of 
ten, respecting two of whom was heard the rather uncom- 
plimentary question of ^Who^e that? — who's thatP Salu- 
tatory, poem, addresses, conferring of degrees finished, tlie 
procession retired to the notes of the national anthem, (the 
omega of every thing in England), the promising youth 
still cheering their teachers, and especially the ladies, in 
tones that made the ancient walls virbrate with the sound. 

Such is an unvarnished account of commencement day at 
venerable, grave and world-famed old Oxford I So marked 
the contrast with what is deemed allowable and fitting, at 
our western seats of learning, that we hardly knew whether 
to smile or frown, whether to be amazed or amused. There 
are many, we found in the country, who would be pleased to 
see the custom discontinued; but usage becomes a law al- 
most inviolate, certainly very difficult to repeal. 

After strolling through several ivy-crowned buildings of 
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antique stracture — siter a view of the spot where Bishops 
Cranmer, Latimer and Ridley were feithful unto death, in 
defence of the Protestant truth, we hurried back to London, 
highly interested in our brief, but memorable visit to this em- 
porium of English learning and ecclesiastical law. From 
the earliest time, a student, upon entering Oxford Uniyer- 
sity, has been obliged to subscribe to the creed of the 
established church of England, thus excluding dissenters 
from aU participation in the honors of the Institution. The 
present Crown-advisers and Parliament, have iUustrated 
their administration by yielding to the popular demand 
and removing this restriction. The battle oqcurred while I 
was abroad, and was continued for days with matchless 
earnestness, and for a time a doubtful issue. But^ from mo- 
tives variously interpreted, the sternest churchmen and the 
staunchest tories. Bishops Bloomfield and WUberforce, for 
example, at length gave in their adhesion to the measure ; 
and the day was won, the establishment hoping, without 
doubt, to enlarge their number by the influence they may 
exert over the young men while under their care, while the 
dissenters intend this as but one of their blows at the cita- 
del of church and state, which they intend to repeat until the 
edifice crumbles into ruins. May truth prevail and the right 
be triumphant ! 



Cambbidge Ukivebsitt is situated at about the same 
distance north, as is Oxford west, from London, founded, it is 
supposed, during the heptarchy. Its thirteen colleges and 
four halls have educated, and sent forth to illustrate their 
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age and nation, many among the princes of science, litera- 
ture, and religion. It is enough to name^ Lord Bacon, Sir 
Isaac Kewton; the poets Spenser, Quarles, Herbert, Ben 
Johnson, Fletcher, Milton, Butler, Diydeu, Gray, Mason, 
Sterne, White and Wordsworth; Rev. Drs. Banow, Taylor, 
and Latimer; Dr. Samuel Johnson, Paley, Wilberforce, and 
the missionary Martin, all of whom were students of Cam- 
bridge ; as were Sir Thos. More,^Selden, Wickliffe, Dr, John- 
son, Owen, Locke, Chatham, Pitt, Addison, Toung, Wesley, 
of Oxford. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
Crystal Palace, near LondoD. 

In framing axtistg, art has thiu decreed, 
To make some good, but others to exceed. 

Among the distinctive tides applied to the times in which 
we live, that of the " Crystal Palace age" has its signifi- 
cance. It is expressive of an enterprise in all respects pe- 
culiar to the current era, and one which will give it illustra- 
tion through coming years. The building which originates 
this title is, as to material, style, and design, aU our own. 
To construct an edifice entirely of iron and glasSy of size 
sufficient to hold specimens of human skill and industry 
from all lands, and yet to acconmiodate its thousands of 
visitors with " ample room and verge enough," had no pre- 
cedent. It is original with the living inhabitants of earth. 
In this novel pathway, England took the lead in the erec- 
tion of A palace of glass, on Hyde Park, London, the event 
of 1851, and the then wonder of the world. So entirely 
did that enterprise meet the purpose of the Prince Patron 
and enterprising projectors, that a similar structure was 
erected in Dublin, and a third in our own metropohs, while 
a fourth has lately attracted its thousands, from regions re- 
mote and near, to the French Capitol, The allotted time 
for the continuance of the Hyde Park Palace drawing to a 
close, the question of its disposal was thoroughly canvassed, 
and resulted in its removal to Sydenham, a village twelve 
miles distant from London, and its re-erection in a style of 
magnificence far exceeding that of its predecessor. The 
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general shape of the edifice is oblong, with wings at either 
end, extending frontward, enclosing a lawn and garden, and 
open corridois on the front side also, with a double gallery 
within. A few figures will afford a glimpse of its «ze and 
other remarkable features. Above the floor the building 
is of iron and glass, except a panneling of wood on the 
north wing. The length of the main building is 1608 feet, 
and the wings 574 each, which with 720 feet in the colon- 
nade leading from the railroad terminus to the south wing, 
give a total length of 3476 feet, or three fourths of a mile 
of ground, covered with a transparent roof of glass I The 
area of the ground floor and of gallery, including the wings, 
amounts to a grand total of 843,656 superficial feet! The 
length of columns employed throughout the building, if 
laid in a straight line, would extend sixteen and a fourth 
miles. The total amount of iron used was 9,641 tons I 
The superficial quantity of glass is 25 acres, extending, if 
laid side by side, 48 miles, and if end to end, 242 miles I 
The hot water apparatus for warming, employs twenty-two 
boilers, containing eleven hundred gallons of water, flowing 
through pipes, which upon an average of twelve inches in 
diameter, would stretch 50 miles, the supply coming from 
an artesian well 570 feet deep. The first column of the new 
structure was raised on the fifth of August, 1 852, and was 
opened with appropriate solemnities, (Queen, Princes and 
Kobles being present,) on the tenth of June, 1854. The 
ori^nal capital was $2,500,000, which will reach if not ex- 
ceed $3,000,000, before completion. Though a private en- 
terprise^ Royalty has extended to it a degree of favor which 
in a land like England, has been of the most substantial 
benefit. 
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Taking the cars at London Bridge, fifteen misutefi fonnd 
me at the foot of the hill upon which stands this justly 
famed structure. Ascending a covered stairway, I entered 
a second class refreshment room, and by a second flight of 
steps I was brought upon the floor of the main building, 
passing from thence through various large rooms named 
from the objects to which they were devoted, the Egyptian 
Court — the Qreele — the Roman — the Alhambra — ^the As- 
syrian — the Byzantine — the Oerman Mediceval — ^the 
English^ French and Italian JfedicBval — the Elizabethan — 
the Italian — the Stationery — the Pompeian — the Ethnolo- 
gical and Natural Eistory'^ihe Musical — the Printed Fab- 
rics — thp Mixed Fahrics^-^ihe Foreign Industrial — witness- 
ing in each, originals or faithful copies of all that is instruct- 
ive or interesting, from lands remote or near — ^the useful, the 
marvelous and beautifii], so arranged as to appear to high- 
est advantage and make the deepest impression. In respect 
to size, the building is one half larger than that of Hyde 
Park, and consequently seems to have more unoccupied 
space. Additions are constantly made, and will be for 
months to come; for the structure is designed to be perma- 
nent, and filled with objects of instruction and interest, and 
thus ever attractive to travelers and town residents. The 
view of the building from the third gallery — the crystal roof, 
the transepts, nave, corridors — all suspended, castle like, 
upon slight iron pillars — leave an impression which language 
can but faintly embody ; but the recollection of which is 
pleasant, as it is enduring. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Gbreenwich HospitaL 

** When erening listened to tlie dripping oar, 
Porgetting the lood city's ceasdeas roar 
Bf the green banks, where Thames with eonseioiis pride 
Kefleets that statdj stroctnre on Us side 
Within whose walls, as their long labors dose, 
The wanderers of the ocean find repose ; 
We wore, in social ease the hours awaj. 
The passing Tisit of a sommer's day." 

Fits miles southeast from London stands tbe small but im- 
poilant village of Greenwich ; — a place of worldwide ce- 
lebrity, as the meridian whence all English astronomers and 
geographers make their calculations, and as the locality of 
a National Hospital for aged and disabled seamen. To the 
credit of England, be it said, that she is not forgetful of 
those who have suffered and bled in defending her throne, 
at home, and maintaining her rights abroad. For her 
eminent commanders she builds mausoleums or erects 
columns, which perpetuate their names and hand down 
their deeds of valor for future fame and imitation. For the 
families of the bereaved, funds, national and voluntary, fur- 
nish a relief, if not a sufficiency, while the disabled by acci- 
dent or sickness, can retire on half pay, or gain admission to 
some public Institution, like Chelsea or Greenwich, where 
every comfort is at hand which feebleness or infirmity may 
require. When the British sailor or soldier hears the cheer- 
ing watchword, ^^ England expects every man to do his duty,*^ 
accompanying it, is the added promise, and England will do 
her duty to you. This is a general fact, liable to the excep- 
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tions pertaining to all things human. With no sympathy 
with her standing army and campaign beyond her own terri- 
tory, we may not name ingratitude among the crimes of our 
mother country. 

One of my last days in the metropolis was devoted in 
part to an excursion to this beautiful and attractive spot. In 
company with an English Missionary, lately arrived from 
India, I went to the foot-bridge across the Thames, and at 
midway descended a flight of stairs, where lay a steamer in 
waiting, to convey passengers to Greenwich, and adjoining 
places. Steaming down the river, we passed a vessel of 
large dimensions — once a man-of-war, but now dismantled 
and moored in the middle of the stream, having upon her 
sides in bold letters, the thrilling title, M home for sea- 
men of all nations^ A noble and generous heart was that 
which projected the enterprise of furnishing a comfortable res- 
idence for shipwrecked, sick, or otherwise disabled mariners, 
till they could reach their own countries. Arriving at Green- 
wich, I spent three hours in wandering over its admirable 
grounds, chatting with the aged seamen, most of whom 
were minus a leg, an arm, or an eye, and their clothing of 
the style, fashionable a-half century ago. Marvelous were 
their tales of battles they had fought, and victories they 
had helped to achieve, under Collingwood, Nelson, and 
other commanders, whom they delighted to name. Conduct- 
ed into a large hall, I saw a very complete collection of nauti- 
cal paintings, lining the walls, while in the middle of the 
room were glass-cases, containing the coat worn by Nelson 
at the battle of the Nile, as also, that which he had on, 
when he received his death- wound; with a multitude of 
marine relics, busts, models, &c., — all designed to keep in 
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memory the achievements of Britain, when, from her 
" wooden walls," she poured destruction upon her foes. The 
chapel I found to be a room commodious and beautiful be- 
yond any thing seen in the metropolis. Our guide was evi- 
dently a religious man, and we were pleased to learn that 
their present chaplain is a faithful minitter of the Gospel — 
with a heart intent on leading these aged seamen to Him, 
whose love for the mariner was evinced, by the choice he 
made of his early disciples. Attached to this estab- 
lishment is a naval school, wjbere the y>Qutb are trained for 
the sea; — a motionless ship with masts, yards, ropes, and 
sailsy completely arranged, as upon the ocean, furnishing the 
pupil with an opportunity to perfect themselves in all forms 
of nautical scholarship. 

Two miles from London, on the nort^ side of the Thames, 
is the village of Chelsea, the locality of a Hospital founded 
by Charles the Second, ereqted by Sir Ohristppher Wren, 
and forming an asylum for sick and superannuated soldiery. 
It is a handsome brick structure, seven hundred and ninety 
f<)et in length; and, together with the accompanying ground, 
occupies a space of forty acr^ Standards taken from vari- 
ous nations, east and west, decorate the sides o^ the chapel — 
a junction of the war and peac^ spirit, i^ a doubtful Qon- 
nection. But the institution ha? a, nqble and generous pur- 
pose — being a fitting counterpart to thq hospital of Green- 
wich. Blessings be upon them bqth ! 



CHAPTER X. 
Excursion to Bath and Bristol. 

The cottage homes of England t 

By thousands on her plains, 
They are smiling o*er the sUyery brooks. 

And round the hamlet-fimes. 
Through flowing orchards forth they peep, 

Each from its nook of leares, 
And fearless there, the lowly deep, 

As a bird beneath their eayes.— Himahs. 

Bath and Bristol, two contiguous cities, one hundred and 
eight and one hundred and twenty miles west of Loudon, 
are reached from the metropolis by the " Great Western 
Rail Road." A trip thither aflforded me a fine opportunity 
of locating historical and biographical facts, as also of allow- 
ing me the pleasure of meeting at their English home, es- 
teemed friends who formerly resided in the valley of the 
Genesee. 

At early dawn, I was at the ** Paddington Station," 
prepared for a three hours' ride through regions, illustrious 
in the annals of Britain and the world. 

As no fitter occasion can offer, I will detain the reader 
with a few statistics respecting this prince of British rail- 
roads. The first idea of this important line of communica- 
tion was published in the year 1833, and resulted in the 
formation of a Joint Stock Company, with a capital of two 
millions fire hundred thousand pounds sterling (twelve and 
a half millions of dollars). This was, however, but about 
one-third of the actual expense for right of way, construction, 
rolling stock, and other incidentals. 
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In distinction from all other roads on the island, the 
broad guage principle was adopted — the width being seven 
feet — the locomotives rnnning on six wheels, with driving- 
wheels seven feet in diameter — the engine exercising the 
power of one hundred and twenty horses, and made to work 
at forty-five miles per hour. One of the engines on this 
road, "TAe Lord of the Isles j^ is capable of taking a pas- 
senger car of one hundred and twenty tons, at an average 
speed of sixty miles per hour — its effective power being that 
of seven hundred and forty horses. The average expense of 
the engines on this road is three thousand pounds 
sterling (fifteen thousand dollars) each — an increase of 
at least two-thirds, on those made for the narrow guage. 
The express trains make the distance to Bristol, including 
all stoppages, at forty-two miles per hour : without stopping, 
at fifty-five! During the year 1852, there passed over this 
road, 

First class passengers, .... 257,325 

Second ** ... 1,243,014 

Third « .... 354,349 

Soldiers, 9,341 



Total, 1,864,029 

The ^^ Paddington Station Housed London, is noted, 
throughout the realm, for its size, and every needed com; 
modiousness of arrangement, exceeding any building of the 
kind in this country, nor does it seem necessary to expend so 
vast a sum for such an object. Would any one learn how 
far and wofully our American pendulum has swung to the 
opposite extreme, he has but to spend a few hours at any, 
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aiuong the large proportion of the station houses through- 
out this land. We bid for low fare when in motion, and 
are compelled to put up with low fare when at rest! 

Having purchased my ticket, bought a guide-book, and 
taken my seat, the door was locked close by the badged offi- 
cial. Slowly we move away from a spot, in whose immedi- 
ate vicinity is Tyburn, where Jack Shephard, Jonathan Wild, 
Lord Ferrers, Dr. Dodd, and other great malefactors of the 
metropolis, expiated their crimes on the gallows. Two 
miles onward, and we skirt Kensal Qreen Cemetery^ the 
" Pere la Chaise" of Western London, covering fifty-four 
acres, where lie entombed many eminent literary characters 
of the current age — Allen Cunningham, Sydney Smith, 
Lockhart, Hood, (Ssc, and where the present Queen has 
erected a mausoleum for herself and family, when the Angel 
of Death summons them away. May her majesty long be 
spared the occupancy of that mournful mansion I The next 
place of general interest is Actony where Cromwell, after his 
victory at Worcester, was met on his return by a congratula- 
tory letter, from the House of Commons, and where for sev- 
eral years resided on terms of Christian intimacy, the famous 
Chief Justice Hale and no \em justly celebrated Rev. Rich- 
ard Baxter. A mile onward and we pass over the Wharn- 
diffe Viaductj nine hundred feet long, raised eighteen feet 
above the earth on eight elliptical arches — giving a com- 
manding view of the Lunatic Asylum^ which occupies a 
space of eighty acres, and accommodates one thousand 
patients, with one hundred servants and attendants. A 
proof this, that we are in a Christian land ! And here 
we are at Langley Station, near which is Ritching's Lodge, 
a favorite resort for the leading wits of the last century — as 
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indicated by the stanzas cut in a bench upon the lawn : 

" By Baihurgl plant^ first, these shades arose, 
Prior and Pops haye sung beneath these boaghs. 
Here Addison his moral theme pursued. 
And social Ch/y has cheered the solitude.** 

A little farther and we pass the house where once resided 
Sir WUliam fferschel, the eminent astronomer, whose forty 
foot telescope may still be seen, encased for better preserva- 
tion, in the garden attached to the mansion. . At a short 
distance is Stoke Pogis^ where lived and wandered and 
wrote and died, the Poet Gray, The bard's house is still 
standing, having been for a long time in possession of a son of 
William Penn, and a portion of the spreading elm under 
which Penn stood when making his compact with the Ameri- 
can Indians, has been still preserved by the family. This 
celebrated dwelling was given at one time by James the 
First to the eminent Sir Edward Coke, and in 1647 was the 
temporary residence of Charles the First, when a prisoner 
in the power of the Parliamentary army. 

We resume our westward course, noticing as we pass, the 
parish of Br ay J world-noted as the pastorate of Thomas 
Brown, " who lived in the changeful times of Henry the 
Eighth, Edward the Sixth, Mary and Elizabeth — ^beiog 
three times a Protestant and twice a Papist, because of his 
conscientious (?) and immovable adherence to his own 
great principle, viz : to live and day Vicar of BrayP'* 
Stopping a httle time at Beading^ where is an abbey found- 
ed by Henry the First, — ** the remains of which prove it to 
have been both very extensive and all but impregnable, 
except to cannon ;" — a town, too, illustrious as the locality 
where Henry the Third held one of his earliest. Parliaments, 
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and where in 1642, the armies of Charles the First and his 
hostile parliament were strongly garrisoned ; and where in 
1573, the eminent prelate. Archbishop Land resided; we 
ride as on the wings of the wind over a barren or badly 
wooded country, across the lower range of the Chiltem Hills, 
belonging from time immemorial to the crown, and by ac- 
cepting the stewardship of which, a member of the " House 
of Commons^ can retire honorably from his post, known in 
popular phrase as accepting the Chiltem hundreds. Off 
from the roird, within a score or so of miles, either side are 
places of much historical interest, There is Basingtoke, 
famous as the birth-place of Lancaster^ the navigator, and 
Wharton, the historian of poetry ; and there is Newbury , 
where were fought two battles between Charles the First 
and his Parliament, in 1645; and there is Donning ton 
Castle, where lived and died the Poet Chaucer; and there 
is Hungerford Park, the estate of Queen Elizabeth's un- 
happy favorite, the Earl of Essex. But to return from this 
mental tour (for we cannot visit all these places in body), 
we are soon at JDidcot, from which are branches to Oxford^ 
<&c. 

A little forward to Wantage Station, two miles south of 
which, King Alfred was born, in the year 849, and thence to 
Swindon, where are refreshment rooms which compare in 
respect to superior size, commodiousness, and luxury, 
with almost any other I ever entered, as does St. Nicholas' 
Hotel of New York with a fourth-rate tavern in the hum- 
blest city of our Republic " But hark ! the bell rings, pas- 
sengers hurry along the platform, take their seats, and are 
locked in. The steam is turned on and away we go, pass- 
ing within a few miles of one of the largest and most inter- 
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esting of the Druidical Temples,*' surpassing even Stone- 
henge in the number and gigantic size of its upright stones, 
its mound, ditch and avenues. Speeding through the 
ancient and once eminent town of Chippenham, we enter 
what is termed the **Box Tunnd^ one of the celebrities of 
the road and artificial wonders of the world. The way has 
been cut through solid roehy for one and three-fourth miles 
— ^a work which occupied two and a-half years in comple- 
tion, involved the labor of excavating and removing fourteen 
thousand cubic yards of earth and stone, the construction of 
fifty-foUr thousand cubic yards of masonry and brick work, 
the consumption of a ton of powder weekly, and a ton of 
candles for lighting the thousand workmen, who w«^ en- 
gaged in the vast undertaking. A noble monument this to 
human skill, enterprise and energy. 

Emerging from the artificial cavern, a short ride, and we 
are at Bath^ than which no city in Britain (Edinbui^gb, per- 
haps excepted,) presents a finer panoramic view. Its admi- 
rable situation at the base of the Avon Yalley, environed 
by a triple circle of hills, which rise upward in successive 
and beatling terraces, impart to it exceeding beauty, while 
the medicinal springs, (giving name to the city — ^Bath — or 
Bathing-Place,) attract thither, from ten thousand to fifteen 
thousand persons annually, for purposes of health and fash- 
ion. The latter motive, noticeable from the fact, that the 
bust of Beau Nash^ " the arbiter elegantiarium," stood for 
a long time in one of the public halls. When Lord Ches- 
terfield saw at Bath the whole length portrait of Beau 
Nash placed between the busts of Newton and Pope, he 
wrote this truthful but sarcastic epigram: 
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" Immortal Newton never spoke 
More tmth than here yon'll find ; 
Nor Pope himself e'er penned a Joke 
More cruel on mankind. 
The picture placed the busts between, 
Glyes satire all Its strength. 
Wisdom and wit, but UUle seem ; 
Bat FoUy tXfuU lenffth !** 

Bath is well known as the Saratoga of the British realm. 
To an American Christian, the city derives its more valued 
celebrity from being the residence and final burying-place of 
the late William Jay, the author of many admirable works 
on practical religion, who presided over "Argyle Chapel," 
for more than fifty years. 

At this city that eminently holy and useful Divine^ 
Kev. Joseph Alleine— Kslosed his mortal life, leaving behind 
him in addition to a name, which the good in Christendom 
mention with reverence and gratitude — ^volumes of religious 
counsel and exhortation, which are distributed with equal 
abundance now, as when they appeared first in 1670. 

Within the ancient abbey are numerous monuments to 
persons, eminent in science, literature and fashion, giving 
rise to the epigram : 

** These walls adorned with monument or bust 
Show how Bath toatere serve to toy ths dtut." 

"We are hardly in motion before the steeples of Bristol 
heave in sight, and while admiring ihe parks and cultivated 
fields, through which we are passing, we dash into the mag- 
nificent structure which decorates the western terminus. 
We are now at a town, which dates back to the days of 
Canute and the Normans, and which once enjoyed an unri- 
valed reputation for conunerce and inland trade. Few cities 
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of the realm, of equal size, are illustrious for a larger number 
of important occurrences in ancient and modem da js. Here 
was bom and flourished that eminent discoverer, Sebastian 
Cahot — ^the name of this city was on the stem of the first 
vessel — ^** The Matthew of Bristol," which touched the shore 
of the American continent, — here resided the three mer- 
chants who, in conjunction with three Portuguese, received 
the earliest letters of patent, for the discovery and coloniza- 
tion of new lands, and here in our time, was built the larg- 
est steamer and the largest sailing-vessel which leaves the 
shore of Europe. But this time-honored and once unequal- 
ed seaport is yielding supremacy to its northern rival Liver- 
pool — which is rapidly supplanting it in population, trade, 
wealth, and public importance. Among many public build- 
ings of great age and celebrity, the palni belongs to St, 
Mary Beddiffe — a cathedral church erected, so tradi- 
tion holds, by William Canynges, a celebrated merchant in 
the reign of Edward the Fourth, who employed eight hun- 
dred seamen and one hundred artificers daily, for eight years, 
in its constraction. 

In addition to its antiquity and architectural beauty, this 
stracture derives fame from being the place where Chat- 
terton said that he discovered the poems of Rowley ^ thus 
perpetrating a litenuy forgery, of which the world has hard- 
ly known which emotions are most legitimate, surprise, ad- 
miration, or censure. A few sentences may not be unin- 
teresting, respecting this : 

" marveloxu boy, 
The Bleepleas soul that perished In Its pride.** 

The world has never known equal precodty of genius with 
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this of Thomas Ohatterton^ a native, and now the pride of 
Bristol ; bo ready are we to bury fiiults, and celebrate tbe 
admirable qualitiefi, especially of those who are related by 
kin or residence. *^ His imitations of the antique, executed 
when he was but fifteen years of age, exhibit a vigor of 
thought and versatility of versification, — to say nothing of 
their antiquarian character, which puzzled the most learned 
men of the day, and stamp him as a poet of the fiist class." 
Speaking of himself, he says, that "his ruling passion was 
unconquerable pride.** He was determined upon celebrity, 
and has certainly secured it, though in a manner not more 
certainly fatal to his own life than destructive to his perma- 
nent reputation. Pretended discoveries of ancient manu- 
script were the basis upon which he rested his temple of 
fame. These forgeries had a small beginning, and were so 
successful as to induce a bolder venture. About the year 
1427, certain chests were removed from one of the rooms of 
the Eedclifie Cathedral, which had been there since the 
day of the Founder; the papers within, being considered 
of no value, were scattered to and fro ; and among them, 
Chatterton found what he alleged to be productions of 
Bowley^ a priest of the fifteenth century, such as the Trage- 
dy of Ella; Execution of Sir Charles Bawdin; Battle 
of Hastings ; Tournament; all written with an ability 
which elicited the wonder of Sir Walter Scott, Campbell, 
Mason, and other critics of the day. But the fire was too 
intense to last long, especially as it was not fed })y truth. 
The God, whose command he had boldly and wilfully 
disobeyed, left him to *<eat the fruit of his own way." 
Habits of intemperance, succeeded by fits of remorse, exas- 
perated his constitutional melancholy; and after being 
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reduced to actual want» (though with characteristic pride he 
rejected a dinner offered him by his landlady the day befove 
his death), he tore all his papers, and destroyed himself hy 
taking arsenic^ August 25, 1770 — aged seventeen years and 
nine months, unequalled, says Campbell, by any English 
poet at the same age. His remains were placed in a ^heUj 
and entered in the burying-plaoe of Shoe Lane Work- 
Souse — an added proof to all, and especially to the young, 
that the way of transgressors is hard. The church contains 
also a monument of Sir William Penn, father of the Found- 
er of Pennsylvania, Lady Hespeth, and other eminent and 
excellent ones of the last century. Among them is an epi- 
taph to Mrs. Mason, which is a classic, and for beauty of 
thought and diction unrivalled: 



•« Take, holy earth I all that my boqI holds dear I 

Take that best gift which heaven so lately gave ; 
To Bristors fount, I bore with trembling care 

Her ftded form ; she bowed to taste the wave, 
And died I Does youth, does beauljy, read the line t 

Does sympathetic fear their breasts alarm ? 
Speak, dead Maria I breathe a strain diyine : 

Bren from the grave thou ahalt have power to charm. 
Bid them be chaste, be innocent-4ike thee ; 

Bid them in duty's sphere as meekly move : 
And if so lUr, firom vanity as free; 

As firm la fHendahip, and as fond in love. 
Tell them though 'tis an awftd thing to die, 

(Twas even to thee) yet the dread path once trod, 
Heaven lifts its everlasting portals high, 

And bids * the pore in heart behold theh: God.' '* 



In addition to this justly famed Cathedral, Bristol con- 
tains twenty-three edifices connected with the established 
cbnrcli ; nearly forty dissenting chapels ; a city library, found- 
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ed in 1615; and a larger number of institutions for the re- 
lief of human suffering, than any other city of the realm. 

Here I left the cars, and calling a cab, drove five miles 
into the country, where I passed a delightful evening and 
morning with former townsfolks, Mr. E. and his excellent 
wife and family. How pleased Mrs. £. was to see one 
just from Geneseo; how we conversed to a late hour of the 
night, of persons and places and events in the home of 
her early days and fond attachment; how the teais came 
to her eyes, as she spoke of the many whom she always 
loved, but now the more because of the wide sea which lay 
between; how the little ones talked of R. N. and M. B. 
and other playmates, whom they longed to meet again ; how 
I admired the cottage and garden, and distant landscape; 
and how as we parted on the following morning, Mrs. E. 
bade me give all the love I could carry to her brothers and 
many friends in the dear Valley of the Genesee — ^these are 
but outlines of a sketch which those of my readers who have 
been long and far from home and native-land, can well fill 
up. Their remembered experience is far superior to any 
attempted description from my pen. 

Adieus uttered, I left a city favored for a series of years 
with the public instructions of those princes in the redlm of 
thought and pulpit oratory, the Rev. Robert Hall and John 
Foster, and in whose environs was the cottage home of Miss 
Hannah More ; reaching London in time to pass the even- 
ing at the houses of Parliament^ of those six hours the 
reader will find an account in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XL 

PARLIAMENT. 
An Erening in the Hoases of «* Lords" and * Commons.'* 

Now with a giant's might. 

He heares the ponderous thoT^htj 
Now pours the storm of eloquence, 

With scathing lightning fraught. 

Boqaence that duurms and boms, 
Startles, soothes, and wins by tarns. 

An American, upon arriving at the British capital, takes 
an early occasion of calling upon his country's representa- 
tive. Aside from obligations of courtesy, passports must be 
vis6d, and tickets to the Houses of Parliament secured; 
both which require the service of the " Secretary of Le- 
gation !" It being " despatch day," we had not the honor 
of meeting Mr. Buchanan; but his assistant, Mr. Law- 
rence^ furnished us immediate and cheerful aid in the re- 
spects named. 

I was fortunate in the evening assigned for a visit to 
Parliament, and shall long retain a vivid recollection of the 
six hours divided between the Lords and Commons. The 
room in which ihe Peers of England meet, is comparatively 
small, but finished. in the highest style of decorative art At 
one end stands the throne, surrounded by a railing of gilt- 
iron, guarding the sanctuary from vulgar foot-treads; while 
Earls, Bishops and other titled ones, occupy benches upon 
either side, rising amphitheatrically, the presiding officer in 
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gown and wig, sitting near the center of the room, upon a 
huge square bag of wool without back or arms, covered with 
red doth, and significantly styled << ihe woolsack." The feature 
which struck me earliest, was the free and easy attitudes of Uie 
members; hats on, rising and walking here and there for a 
chat with a friend, reclining, and lending upon the elbow ; in 
a word, each seeming to feel quite at home, though in the 
council chamber of the first among civilized realms. A 
general glance over, I began to search for individuals, for 
one especially, and that was Lord Brougham. No assistance 
was required in discovering this world-famed personage ; this 
eminently learned, doquent but eccentric Statesman and 
Orator. There he sat on the front bench, a hand on each 
knee, his head erect, and eyes roaming rapidly from one part 
of the room to another, evidently listening to the speaker, 
yet seemiDgly attentive to all persons and things beside. 
Up he starts, trips boy-like across the loon), and after a 
brief chat, returns with like rapidity to his seat. There he 
is again, tete-d-tete with the occupant of the woolsack, when 
back he goes, all the time thinking — thinking, as his coun- 
tenance clearly shows. A prosy speech from Earl some- 
body over, up jumps his Lordship, and at it he goes with 
the rush and speed of a war-horse. His words flow like a 
torrent, his hands go up and down with parallel palms, and 
perpendicular cuttings of the air, then the fist of the right 
hand beats into the palm of the left, with a rapidity and 
power which threaten destruction to bone and sinew; thus 
on, on, he dashes, his voice rising higher and higher, till a 
climax is reached, and he takes his seat with cheer upon 
cheer from bis colleague peers and nobles. Li the oratory 
of Lord B. (the two speeches heard, being my guide of 
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judgment) there are few of the graces of. maimer ; but there 
is great eamettness. He appears himself to feel what he 
uttei8» and you sympathise with him in his ardent emotions, 
though not always with the assent of your judgment to his ar- 
guments and oondusionB. And there sat his rival, Lord Camp- 
bell, hat on, and in what might be styled a lounging attitude. 
A speech is in progress^ and the speaker turning with the 
accustomed <' The noble and learned Lord," Lord C. dofib 
his hat in recognition of the compliment, and replacing it^ 
reclines as before. He is now on the floor to reply, and the 
^ Mr LuDS," with which he begins, indicates the Scotch- 
man that he is, and one that the north need not be asham- 
ed of. His remarks were clear, earnest, and uttered with a 
grace to which Lord B.'s oratory laid no claim. And there is 
Lord Aberdeen, premier of the realm, the first Scotchman 
who ever filled that honored post, his head reclining on his 
chest, and feet far out in the room, in a thoughtful attitude, 
scarce moving, except to notice some allusion to himseE 
And there are the bishops in their lawn gowns; and in the 
galleiy, are reporters and visitors, seeing, hearing and record- 
ing what is passing below. This Upper House usually ad- 
journs about seven o'clock, and that hour being near, I left 
for a visit to that more democratic assemblage — the House 
of Commons, 

This is a lofty, oblong chamber, about seventy feet in 
length, with a gallery extending entirely around the build- 
ing. The membens' seats are loqg leather-covered benches, 
running parallel with the sides and extending the whole 
length of the chamber; of which there are five rows, ridng 
one above the other, as they approach the wall so as to form 
a kind of gaUery. The speahei^s chair stands in the mid« 
E 
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die of the floor, at one end of the house, slightly raised on a 
platform and surmounted by a finely carred canopy, bearing 
in ttont the royal arms. In front of the chair, at the 
distance of a few feet^ is the table of the House, loaded with 
bulky-looking volumes, parliamentary papers, &c,; at one 
end of which sit the clerks in gown and wig, while at the 
other end lies the mace, a heavy and highly ornamented 
dub with silver heading which acts an important part in 
the doings of the evening. When the speaker takes his 
seat, this badge of office is placed before him, to remain 
there till he retires, or the House goes into ^ Committee of 
the Whole," and then is put away till he resumes his 
official station. This is the *^ gilded bauble^ which Cromwell 
ordered away, when he entered with his revolutionary 
soldiery to dissolve the long parliament 

The more important members of the government occupy 
the front bench on the right of the chair, facing the table — 
known as the '^ treasury bench," the subordinates in office 
and the more zealous adherents of their party, taking their 
seats immediately behind, their feet coming often almost 
upon the shoulders of their leaders. So that '* between the 
heads of Lords S. and P. are the feet of one subordinate, 
and between Lord J. S. and Sir J. G., another," with others 
in the same undignified attitude, at least so it would be 
deemed among us in America. Those opposed to the gov- 
ernment, <* rank and file,'^ sit upon the left of the speaker. 

Half way down the House, on either side, there is an 
opening in the benches, which forms a passage from the fioor 
of the House to the walls, and separates the seats above and 
below, by the distance of two or more yards. This is the 
« gangway" — the boundary between the more zealous sup- 
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porters upon one side, and more cautious ones upon the 
other. It is usual, when a member of the government re- 
signs office, to retire below the gangway, and take his place 
among the more distant supporters of the party. In the 
gallery above the speaker's chair, are the " reporters," listen- 
ing with all eagerness, and writing with all speed, while op- 
posite are visitors, among whom I secured a very comforta- 
ble seat, to overlook, and note upon my memory the appear- 
ance and doings of this august assembly, representing the 
popular mind of the British realm. There, upon the 
" treasury hench^^ are Lord John Russell, Lord Palmerston, 
Sir James Graham— on the opposite, Mr. D'Israeli, Sir 
John Packington, &c., each with a greater or less number of 
followers and supporters, to cheer on friends, and groan down 
opponents. Does Lord John bring forward a measure — 
D'Isiaeli pounces upon him with his relentless talons. 
Does Sir James advance a position — Sir John brings all his 
forces to bear upon its demolition, the great object ever seem- 
ing to be, to shame the government officers into a resignation, 
and thus secure their snug berths. The subject under dis- 
cussion, when I visited the Commons, was that of national 
education^ which elicited a discussion, to which my Ameri- 
can ears gave most interested attention. An opponent of 
merely secular education, evidently a good man, had the 
floor, and urged the sentiment with great force of argument 
and appeal, that no education for the country was better 
than education without the Bible. His remarks were pro- 
ducing quite an effect in his favor, when, as he took his seat, 
there was a call for Cobden, the great Socialist, who slowly 
arose amid deafening applause. He pleaded earnestly for 
education, but against religious education, and for the 
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trite leaaon that there would be no agreement as to what 
religious system to teach. ^ Shall it be the Bible of King 
James r *< Shall it be the Douayf <" Shall it be the 
New Testament T ** What says the honorable gentleman 
opposite f (meaning D'Israeli — a Jew.) Thus he argued 
in a manner calm and earnest^ simple in language, clear in 
style, though possessed of nothing which might be termed 
eloquence, closing, of coursei, with a phillipic on the gov- 
ernment, which brought to his feet Lord John Russell, a 
small, neatly attired and bald-headed boy of a man. His 
words indicated a clear mind and an admirable acquaint- 
ance with his opponent's manner of attack, and the most 
successful mode of repelliog his darts. Being the representa- 
tive of the crown, he was of course constantly cheered on 
taking his seat, apparently quite satisfied that he had said 
the right thing. A gentleman from one of the midland 
districts arose, and when pleading the cause of education, 
made this remark: In my judicial character, I have been 
led to the most accurate and extensive investigation on the 
subject before us, and am now prepared to say advisedly, 
and with no fear of successful refutation, that one-third of 
the people of this British realm can neither read nor write; 
and I intend to bring in a bill at the next meeting of Par- 
liament having these two features — the establishment of a 
system qt national education ; and the modeling this sys- 
tem after jthat of the "Kew JBitglHid and New York States 
of America! * One heart, if not voice, cried out — Hear, hear! 
They who are wont to decry our " House ot Representa- 



NoR.— I looked orer the **Time8** next morning In vain for any notka of thli 
last raKgesUon. Qoere^-Wby omitted f 
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tives," as without comparisoD, for want of proper and dig- 
nified deportment, woold do well to pass.a few evenings in 
the Commons of England. Wearing of hats — passing from 
one to another to engage in earnest and often audible con- 
versation — ^a refreshing nap, with legs outstretched upon the 
bench— cheering, clapping, hissing, shouting, with ferocious 
tones and frantic gesticulation — springing to the feet, with 
waving of hat and swinging of the arms — these, and the 
like, may be witnessed with other scenes more personal, and 
violent still, across the waters as with us. 

Lord Brougham once compared the House of Commons 
to a menagerie. Nor is the term altogether inappropriate. 
The morning papers report scenes, in which an honorable 
member repeatedly indulges in a sort of drone-like hum- 
ming, having almost exactly the sound of a distant hand 
organ or bag-pipe, — another imitates very accurately the' 
yelp of a kennelled hound, — another copies the crowing of 
a cock so admirably, that one could not have distinguished 
it from the performance of a bona-fide chanticleer, while at 
a little distance, are issuing sounds marvelously resembling 
the bleating of a sheep— blended occasionally, with an ad- 
mirable imitation of the braying of an ass, while on all sides 
are coughing, yawning, whistling, yelping; gymnastics most 
amazing to behold, and sounds most strange to hear, from 
beings having a human form, and occupying the dignified 
post of a nation's representatives, met to deliberate upon 
the concerns of an empire, whose " drum-beat" ceases not 
between the rising, and setting sun. To illustrate by a few 
cases which occurred not long ago— names and dates omit- 
ted : Mr. G. W. W. rose to reply. (The laughing, jeering, 
shouting and coughing were such as we never before wit- 
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nessed.) The honorable geDtleman Baid, it had been de- 
clared that the bill, in its pre^nt.form, differed essentially 
from what it was, when he had the honor to introduce it to 
the House. (At this moment, two honorable members, 
'^ o'er all the ills of life victorious," suddenly entered from 
the smoking room, into the opposition gallery, and stretch- 
ing themselves at full length on the seats, secure from the 
observation of the speaker, commenced a row of the most 
discreditable character.) This he denied. (" I say, can't you 
crow?" — ^laughter and uproar.) The provisions had not been 
altered. (" Hear him, how he reads I*') The enactments 
were in every respect unaltered (Loud cheering, followed 
by bursts of laughter.) The question was (" read it; read 
it!" and great uproar); the question was (''just so; read 
it") ; the question was (great cheering and laughter), 
whether the universities should be opened at all, or be for- 
ever under the control of mere monopolists, (" Where's 
the man what crows?" — laughter and cries of "order!" 
from the speaker.) Public opinion — (" Order 1" and great 
uproar, during which the speaker, evidently excited, was 
loudly calling for order.) The scene here was indescribable. 
On another occasion, a member began : I rise, sir. 
(Ironical cheers mingled with all sorts of zoological 
sounds.) I rise, sir, for the purpose of stating that I have. 
(" Oh I oh I bah I" and sounds resembling the bleating of a 
sheep, mingled with loud laughter.) Honorable gentlemen 
may endeavor to put me down by their unmannerly inter- 
ruptions; but I have a duty to perform to my con . 

(Ironical cheers, loud coughing, sneezing and yawning, ex- 
tended to an incredible length, followed by bursts of laugh- 
ter.) I say, sir, that I have constituents, who, on this occa- 
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sion, expect that I — (Cries oi ^ Should sit ebwn/^ and 
shouts of laughter.) They expect, sir, that on a question of 
such importance (^ O-o-a-a-u^'' and loud laughter, followed 
hy cries of ** order! order!" from the speaker.) I tell hon- 
orable gentlemen, who choose to conduct themselves in such 
a way, that I am not to be put down by — (Groans, coughs, 
sneezing, hems, and various animal sounds, some of which 
closely imitated the yelping of a dog, and the squeaking 
of a pig, interspersed with peals of laughter.) I appeal — 
(^ Cock-e-luri-o-co T' The imitation, in this case, of the 
crowing of a cock was so remarkably good, that not even 
the most staid and orderly members in the House could pre- 
serve their gravity. The laughter which followed, drowned 
the speaker^s cries of ^ order ! order !") I say, sir, this is 
most unbecoming conduct on the part of an assembly, call- 
ing itself de . (" Bow-wow-wow," and bursts of laugh- 
ter.) Sir; may I ask, have honorable gentlemen who can 
— ("Mew! mew!" and renewed laughter.) Sir: I claim 
the protection of the chair. (The speaker here again rose 
and called out — " order ! order !" in a loud and angry tone, 
on which the uproar in some measure subsided.) 

In both cases these are the exceptions, not the general 
rule—exceptions we wish were never to be witnessed; but 
this cannot be expected so long as it requires so little to 
awaken human passion, and the great effort demanded 
to allay it^ when aroused. With this rather trite " saw," 
we bid adieu to the Lords and Commons of our Fatherland. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Journey from London to Paris. 

** I went from IngUnd into France, 
Nor jet to learn to cringe, nor dance ; 

Nor yet to ride, nor fence ; 
I came to Parii on the Seine. 

"Db Enrcq^*! greatest town.**— B. C 1680. 

Several methods of reacbiDg Paris from London offer 
themselves to the teveler, and as our company desired Ifait 
which would give us the briefest time upon the water, wq 
selected that by the way of Folkestone, situated a few 
miles south of Dover, which we reached in less than two 
hours from departure at London Bridge. Very pleasant 
was our drive through the county of Kent, with its per- 
petual undulations of surface, its exquisite greenness of 
meadows, its productive plantations, rendering it a. fit frontier 
province, and " worthy of the bold yeomen who once formed 
the strength of the English armies." But alas ! alas ! for 
the next two hours, we have now reached a spot, which for 
its size has occasioned more real distress, vexation, and other 
varieties of ill-humor, than any to be named in Christen- 
dom, and that is the EngU$h ChanneL The rush of water 
up this narrow passage causes a chopping sea, and most un- 
favorable to comfort of body or mind. A frequent expe- 
dient^ when crossing, is to securo a reclining posture, which 
our two ladies were fevered in doing by making all haste 
from the car to the boat. The recorded pages of those who 
have preceded us omened occurrences too truly realized. 
Dr. Murray, usually brimful of humor, got his Irish most 
fairly up, as appears from sentences like these : ''My 
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worst Atlantic sickness was drinking nectar in comparison 
with this." Presently a man, with a gold band around his 
cap, stood before me, and demanded my ticket, I gave it 
him, and he added, " four shillings, sir." " For what ?" said 
L "For your seat in the boat and for attendance." "I 
have paid to Paris, and I have had no attendance." " You 
might have had by asking," he bluffly added. As well as 
a person, sick almost unto death, could do, I found slowly 
four shillings, and as I slowly counted them into his hands, 
I said to him, "You and your government should be indict- 
ed, first for such wretched accommodations upon such a 
thoroughfare, and next for your gross imposition." If her 
majesty's servant was not cut by what I said, it was not my 
fault; I put on my sentence, the keenest edge I could. If 
such extortions were practiced in the United States, they 
would be bruited through Europe as " Americanism." In 
Mrs. Stowe's •* Sunny Memories," we find a few paragraphs 
bearing upon this subject, which, for the graphic and telling, 
are not unworthy the pen of the author of "Uncle Tom." "As 
we ran along behind the breakwater, I could see over it the 
white and green waves fiendishly running, and showing their 
malign eyes sparkling with hungry expectation. ' Come 
out I come out !' they seemed to say ; * you little black imp of 
a steamer I Come out] don't be hiding behind there like a 
coward. We dare you to come out here and give us a chance 
at you ! "We will eat you up, as so many bears would eat a 
lamb r and sure enough the moment her bow peeped beyond 
the pier the sea struck her, and tossed her like an egg-shell, and 
the deck, from stem to stern, was drenched in a moment, and 
running with the flood as if she had been under water. In a 
short time, what horrors, what complicated horrors — did not 
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that crowded deck present ! Did the fiercest miscreants of 
the middle agos represent among the torments of purgatory 
the deck of a channel steamer ? If not, then thej forgot 
the lower deep, that Satan doubtless thought about, accord- 
ing to Milton." Well, to return " to ourself," (as the edi- 
tors say), what of that? Having left Mrs. S. and Miss N. in 
the cabin, with a pile of ominous looking bowls near at hand, 
I went to the deck and took my position between Rev. Drs. 
S. and M.j who were leaning against the paddle-box. If 
two learned Doctors of Divinity cannot keep me straight, 
where c&n I look for human help ? But alas ! scholastic 
and theological lore may heal the maladies of the mind ; 
but there is a spot they cannot reach, and that is the very 
one upon which those green waves were making their 
fiercest attacks. A half-hour over, and conversation began 
to flag a little. Casting a glance at Dr. M., I noticed that 
he looked pale. Are you quite well? I anxiously inquired. 
** Not exactly," was the pathetic reply. I ought not to have 
inquired, for a visit to the vesseFs side was the consequence. 
"Dr. S.," said I, "my time has come," and away I went, not 
to return till I was punished for my roguishness towards Dr. 
M. Dr. S. looked pale and sad ; but I said never a word, 
for I had enough of my own to take care not to busy my- 
self any longer with other people's affairs. It were hardly 
possible to say which was the worst, the waves or the bowls, 
each was bad enough. Mr. N. and Mr. W., by descending 
and interesting themselves with the machinery, fared far 
better than we upon deck. 

In two hours we were across ; when I peeped into the 
ladies' cabin, and what a scene! ^^ Stat nominis unibra** 
which, freely construed, means " don't speak about it." I 
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Will not, but leave my reader to learn by experience, that 
among the ills that a traveler in Europe is heirto,— crdflang 
the English Channel is not the least. 

Here we are actually on French soil, and what a change I 
Passport and the f tench langfuage were the two necesfiifciei 
from that hour ouward. If I could bave carried the lalter 
on my tongue, easily as I did the former in my pocket| 
there would have been far less difBculty than I actually en- 
countered. Happily, I had a lady in my charge, who look- 
ed after the one, as I did after the other — ^a reciprocity 
which no one can fully appreciate until a traveler in foreign 
lands. Certificates of nation, visage, form, &c, examined, 
breakfast taken, we are on board the cars, which we found 
alU^ether superior to those of the Island. Instead of the 
bare seats, naked backs, narrow space and lampless divi- 
sions of the English carriages, the French have, in the 
second class, stuffed seats and backs, with lamps, the latter re- 
quired for the passage of tunnels. Here, as across the chan- 
nel, there is the locking of doors upon the imprisoned tra- 
veler, but with this comfortable feature, a consciousness of 
safety from the apparent strength of machinery and com- 
pleteness of outside arrangement, which comes greatly to 
one's relief, and renders tolerable, to say the least, that 
which would not in our country be endured for a month. 
Moving rapidly onward to the place of our destination, pass- 
ing through the city of Amiens, noted in history for the 
treaty here concluded, between England and France, we 
reached the place of our destination at mid-night, where 
Miss K found her friend, Mr. H., of N. Y., awaiting her arriv- 
al. A happy greeting. The rest of our party made our 
fapid wf^y tg hotels — rising on the morning of May lYth, 
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with a glowing appreciation of the fact — ^we are in 
Paris r Paris, world-famed for its splendor, its palaces, its 
fashions, its arts, its revolutions, its cooks, and its milliners I 
Paris, the abode, the birth-place of fashion. Sending thence 
those ukases which give the law to London, St Petersbuigh 
and New York I Paris, too well meriting the nervous and 
caustic apostrophe, 

(( Thou strangest thing of all things strange. 
True to one lore alone, and that one, change ; 
Light without lustre, glory without tune. 
Earth's darkest plctore, set In earth*k most ^ded frame." 



CHAPTER XIIL 

Celebrities of Paris. 

"To Under ddes, where genaemannera reign, 
I turn— and France dJsplaTs her wide domiJin, 
Gay, gprl^Uy land of mirth and social eaee, 
Fleas'd with herself, whom an the world can please.** 

The locality of Paru on tlie Ili?er Seine^ about one hun- 
dred miles east of the British Channel — its original name, 
Lutetia, (from louton hesi— dwelling of the waters), and 
changed to ParuU (from par or bar, a frontier)— its gradual 
ascent from a settlement of savages to its present eminence 
among the capitals of the world, are facts, which may be 
noticed upon the threshold of our entrance to its manifold 
celebrities. 

The principle <£ centralization has no instance more 
marked than here. France has its Lyons, Marsailles, 
Avignon, Bordeaux, Strasbourg, <fec. ; but what are they all 
but stars to this central orb I or what but streams pouring 
their tide of wealth and power into this vast, illimitable 
sea. Visit the whole of France, except this capital, and 
you are no traveler; this witnessed, and the rest are but 
addenda, to omit which, is comparatively but little loss. 
Here we are in this famed metropolis, distant from London, 
about twelve hours by rail and steam. 

If the reader is pleased to give me his attention, I will 
acquaint him in brief terms with the most important cele- 
brities of this prince of French cities. Of these, the palm 
belongs to the gardens of the TuUenes — ** the lungs of 
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Paris, as Hyde-Park of London," only far, far more beauti- 
ful. We take our position in front of the palace of the 
Tuileries,* an edifice of stone nearly a thousand feet long, 
stretching from the River Seine to the Rue de Rivoli ; before 
us lie a garden with gay parterres, springing fountains, groves 
of trees beneath which may be seen, during the summer 
months, thousands of persons of both sexes and all varieties 
of age, social condition or habit Children gathered into 
friendly groups for skipping or other youthful sports, while 
their parents engaged in conversation, books, or work, occupy 
the seats or chairs hired for a small sum from a matron having 
them in charge; the gallant in dashing uniform, and belle 
in gay attire; the millionaire and beggar; the emperor and 
hackman ; all are there, full of enjoyment as they listen to 
the martial strains of a band, which devotes an hour of 
each evening to the public gratification. Farther on 
and we reach the Place de Concorde, in the center of which 
stands the obelisk of Luxor, a magnificent relic of ancient 
Egypt, which once etood in front of the great temple of 
Thebes, where it was erected fifteen hundred and fifty-two 
years before Christ, by Sesostris, and from thence brought to 
the French capital, and placed where it now stands, in 
1836, at an expense of about two millions of francs. 
This venerable monument is situated in the center of 
an elliptical plateau, where in 1770, during the rejoicings 
in honor to the marriage of Louis the Sixteenth, a panic oc- 
casioned by the discharge of fireworks, resulted in the death 
of twelve hundred persons; and where in 1789 an accidental 



* Deriving its name tram tUe hUrUt which were discorered in the coarse of mak« 
ing excavations beneath the palace. 
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collision occurred between one of the military corps and the 
people, which ended in the destruction of the Bastile ; and 
where, at different times, there fell by the are of the public 
executioner, Louis Sixteenth, and his wife, Maria Antoinette, 
Charlotte Corday, Robespierre with other victims, numbering, 
between January 1st, 1793, and May 3d, 1795, more than 
twenty-eight hundred persons. Farther on, are the Champs 
Elysees (Elysian fields) , about one mile and a quarter long, 
with an average breadth of five hundred yards, planted with 
trees; among which are roads and walks of unsurpassed beau- 
ty, and on either side, private dwellings and houses of pub- 
lic entertainment, to meet all tastes, and mark it as a spot 
not to be soon forgotten by the visitor. On the elevation to 
which the Champs Elysees leads, is the Arc de Triomphe 
de I'etoile, or Triumphal arch, — erected by Napoleot the 
First) at an expense of nine millions six hundred and fifty- 
four thousand francs. The Arch of Septimius-Severus 
at Rome formed the model of this structure. The entabla- 
ture supported by eight Corinthian columns, of red marble, 
while the attic is surmounted by a triumphal bronze car, 
with four horses and attendant genii, while the arch is orna- 
mented with allegorical figures and bas-reliefs commemorat- 
ing the battle of Austerlitz, and capitulation of Ulm. From 
its summit, a view of the city and environs may be obtain- 
ed, more extended and impressive than elsewhere to be found. 
When you have seen this court yard of the Royal Palace, 
with its variety of garden, fount, grove, columns, sculpture, 
walks, and triumphal arch, you have visited a spot, which it 
is rare, if indeed possible, to find equaled upon our earth. 
Not a day passed during my fortnight's residence in Paris, 
without an hour or more in this delightful retreat, and nev- 
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er without increased admiration of its unrivaled beauty and 
attractivenesB. 

Upon the opposite side, is the Louvre, a palace of ^eat 
antiquity, and celebrated for many scenes of painful inter- 
est, not the least memorable of which, is the fact, that from 
one of its windows Charles the Ninth fired upon his sub- 
jects during the massacre of St. Bartholomew; and whither 
the remains of his kinsman, Henry the Fourth, were brought 
back after his assassination. It is now used as a National 
Museum, containing creations of genius, which the visitor 
beholds with mingled emotions of admiration and wonder, 
so abundant^ imposing and beautiful I 

The popularity of rural cemeteries has a foundation in 
their admitted usefulness and propriety. While the body 
loses all of intrinsic value, upon the departure therefrom of 
the spirit^ the instincts alike of natural affection and reveal- 
ed religion, prompt to a care of that, which, like the casket, 
once held a jewel, the dignity and worth of which no arith- 
metic may compute— no intellect less than divine may com- 
prehend. "Who can look upon a corpse as upon other 
clay ? It matters not how certainly or early it return ' to 
the earth from whence it came.' So long as it retains the 
impress of those organs, through which the qualities shone 
which commanded our esteem or love, how can we withhold 
the expressions of a tender regard ? If you have ever lost 
a friend, you know what it is to have the warmest feelings 
awakened toward a cold mass of clay. Few emotions are 
deeper and stronger than those which were enkindled, when 
you laid the hand upon the marble brow and imprinted the 
kiss upon the blanched cheek." These sentiments are natu- 
ral to every refined, and, emphatically, to every Christian 
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hearty finding their expression in the choice of some pleas- 
ant locality, its protection from too vulgar intrusion, and its 
adornment with whatever may impart quiet and solemn 
heauty to the -place. In the beautiful vale of Hebron, they 
buried Qie Patriarchs; in a ^ garden" was the tomb whither 
was conveyed our adorable Redeemer, and thus has Chri»- 
tendom been faithful to these examples, in the care of the 
dead. At the head of the list of modem cemeteries, stands 
Pere la Chcdae, situated upon an eminence just beyond the 
north-east wall of Paris, and named after the confessor of 
Louis the Fourteenth. During a long period, the Jesuits 
held it as their country seat, and after many vidssitudes, on 
the twenty-first of May, 1804, it was set apart by a religious 
consecration to its present use. To this home of the dead 
we turned our footsteps on the second morning after reach- 
ing Paris. Taking a carriage, we drove through the Boule- 
vard de la Madelin, which, like others of its kind, occupies 
the place of the ancient wall, and is now rendered very 
beautiful by the tall trees which fine either side of the road ; 
pausing to look at the column which marks the spot where 
the bastile once stood, we passed the gate, and soon perceiv- 
ed by the multitude of wreaths offered for sale by scores of 
persons, that we were nearing the object of our visit. Our 
vehicle rem^o^ng without, we enter the well-guarded gate, 
aii<Hfpon a sloping eminence lay one hundred acfes, waUed 
in, and checkered with monuments, slabs and chapels. 
No longer the gateways desecrated with that atheistical 
falsehood, " Death is an eternal sleep," but rather that sub- 
lime and consoling teaching of our faith, "Their hope is full 
of immortality." ** Whosoever believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live." In addition to the usual 
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monuments to the dead, these grounds contain numberless 
little chapels, about four feet broad within, and seven or 
more in length, with a neatly grated door in front, through 
which, as you look, your eye rests upon a little table at the 
opposite end, where are wreaths of flowers, and a crucifix^ 
an image of the Virgin, and prayer-book, with one or more 
chairs, for devotional purposes to mourning visitants. In 
many of these, did we see maidens in the habiliments of 
mourning, arranging the flowers, and removing the gathered 
dust, their eyes red with weeping, and their manner indicat- 
ing the tender relationship of the quiet sleeper. A scene 
not soon to be forgotten, or the emotions effaced! The 
monuments of Massena, McDonald, and Ney, with others of 
Napoleon's Generals, attract much attention, though less than 
that of Abelard and Heloise. The number of tombs is fif- 
teen thousand, erected at an expense of not less than one 
hundred millions of francs. But, with all deference would 
I suggest, that art has far too much to do, natural beauty 
being almost sacrificed upon its altar. Expensive, imposing 
though it be, and well entitled to a visit^ yet for purposes in- 
tended thereby, Pere la Chaise bears but a faint comparison 
with Mt Auburn, Greenwood, or Mt. Hope. French taste 
is too far in the ascendant, to accord with my ideas of what 
befits the place, and its inmates. 

Returning, we took the Cemetery of Montmatre in our 
way, from the summit of which we had a view of the city 
and environs, with which no other will compare. In addi- 
tion to these named, Paris contains several other burial 
places, similar in general appearance, though so far behind 
that of Pere la Chaise as to merit but this passing notice. 

Foremost among church edifices, is the ^Cathedral of 
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Notre Dame^ erected about the year 1000, and dedicated 
to the Yirgin. It was in this edifice that, during the frenzy 
of the revolution, a courtesan was impiously installed and 
adored as '* Goddess of Beason." Upon the marble floor, a 
star indicates the spot where Kapoleon the First, in presence 
of Pope Pius the Seventh, and a brilliant concourse, placed 
the imperial crown upon hipiself and Josephine, in 1804. A 
volume Hke the present would not suffice to write the history 
of this venerable pHe, and enumerate the events of which it 
has been the scene and witness during the past eight cen- 
turies. 

The Pantheon, originally built by Clovis, and dedicated 
to StB. Peter and Paul, became the Church of St. Genevieve, 
who was buried beneath its floor, A. D. 512, and Anally as- 
sumed its present name about a century since. The plan of 
the building is that of a Greek Cross, three hundred and two 
feet in length by two hundred and fifty-five transverse. 
From the center of the cross springs a lofty circular drum, 
surrounded by thirty-two plain Corinthian columns, the 
height from the parament in the top of the dome, being two 
hundred and sixty-eight feet; the cupola being reached by 
four hundred and seventy-five steps. While figures are not 
without their office in acquainting the reader with the vast- 
ness of this sacred edifice, it needs to be entered and exam- 
ined, to leave upon the mind an adequate impression of its 
solemn grandeur. 

Passing by the Church of St. JRoch, built two centuries 
ago, and celebrated as the place where Royalty performs reli- 
gious homage to the King of kings, and other religious struc- 
• tures, the reader is introduced to the Church "Za Made- 
leine^ which has been regarded as << the most beautiful pro- 
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duct in Europe, of modem architecture." The present is the 
fourth church erected on this site since the commencement 
of the thirteenth century. In 1808, Napoleon the First de- 
termined to appropriate so fine a locality to his projected 
Temple of Liberty, but was frustrated by his downfall in 
1813, when Louis the Eighteenth resolved to re-convert it 
into a church, which was perfected in a style of great mag- 
nificence, rendering it one of the boasts of the capital, and 
well meriting a large meed of public commendation and 
praise. Here I attended divine worship, though not to touch 
the little brush of holy water held forth by an official at the 
door, and not to be specially awed by the grenadier who 
paced the aisle during the recitation of prayers, genuflexions, 
and other accompaniments of Romish worship. 

From this arched temple, and gorgeous array of religious 
ceremony, I passed to the Wesleyan ChapeL and. heard a 
plain, practical discourse from one who evidently desired to 
lead his audience to the Sufferer on Calvary. The Protest- 
ant places of worship are annually multiplying, and accom- 
plishing much for the cause of evangelical truth. 

An excursion by railroad to VersaiH-es, thence to wander 
through gardens and parks, which realize the tales of fairy 
land ; and then to enter the palace, and examine seventeen 
thousand paintings, almost all in glorification of "la grande 
nation," and especially their emperor and chieftain, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, fills up another day : while a third was devoted 
to various places of interest, among which were Le Jardin 
des Plantes, or National Museum, containing a botanical 
garden, with superb conservatories, a gallery of anatomy, a 
series of collections, illustrating the three grand departments 
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of natural histoiy, a galleiy of botany, a managerie of liv- 
ing animalsy and a Buccession of laboratories and lecture 
rooms for each branch of natural science. 

My obliging guide, was Mr. Charles Wadsworth^ son of 
Hon. James Wadsworth of Geneseo^ a pupil in the school, 
and through whose kind attention, I was shown all that was 
interesting in the collection; of all that the scholar desires 
to learn in the various departments of human knowledge; 
arrayed too, with a taste and fitness for effect, which no 
people so well understand as the French. On a rising 
ground, stands a fine cedar of Lebanon, the first grown in 
France, and presented by Dr. Collinson, in 1734, with two 
palm trees,^^ent from Sicily to Louis XIX, a century ago. 
Near at hand is a wine market^ where in seven warehouses 
are contained nearly 500,000 casks of wine, 1,500 casks 
being n#t unfrequently received during a single day. 

As we were returning, Mr. W. took me to the Morgue^ 
a small stone building, upon the river's bank, in which are 
deposited the bodies of all persons found dead in the city 
or river, till claimed by their relations. The corpse nearly 
stripped of aU tiie clothing is placed on a board, with a 
small jet of water trickling over it, the clothes being sub* 
pended above, to facilitate inquiry. An iron grating 
separates from the spectators, and the body if not claimed, 
is subjected to anatomical purposes, and buried at the public 
expense. Sad are the scenes often witnessed in the Morgue. 

To spend an hour of two consecutive evenings in the 
Place Vendome, the " Grosvenor Square of the French cap- 
ital,'' and listen to the band stationed at the base of the col- 
unm erected by the Emperor, Napoleon Ist, to commemo- 
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rate hk German campaign, his own martial form gracing 
the summit. 

To walk or drive to places, far and near, throughout the 
capital, thus to hring away a living impression of Paris, in 
its streets, boulevards, parks, monuments, people, shops, 
occupied mj time from early dawn, till I returned to a 
couch most welcome after so much to weary body and 
mind. 

A visit to the Legislative Assembly would have been in- 
teresting, if but to furnish proof that Washington or St 
Stephens do not take the lead in boisterous exhibitions of 
pleasure or dissatisfaction, when a nation's representatives 
meet to deliberate upon affairs of state policy. I visited 
the ** Hotel des Invalides,*' the last home of Napoleon, and 
monument of ten centuries of warfare; upon which have 
already been expended more than a million of dollars to 
render it worthy of the nation and the illustrious dead en- 
tombeS there. 

A fortnight of rare interest and instruction was that which 
I had spent in the French capitol. Its points of contrast 
with London are abundant and marked. The city of the 
Thames, with two-thirds additional area, and population, has 
far less to gratify, after one sight, than the city of the Seine. 
Says an English writer, " If I had the power of the old 
magicians, who whisked cities away in the night, I would 
transport the Boulevards to London, and plant them on the 
ruins of the thousand mean and miserable streets which the 
avarice of builders and the tastelessness of bricklayers are 
multiplying on every side in our capital." True, and he 
might add the Tuileries, for neither London nor any city 
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of Christendom contains a spot so abundant with beauty 
and attractiveness as the locality between the Palace and the 
Triumphal Arch. The officers of the British museum would 
do well to visit the '* Jardin des Plantes " and take lessons 
in the fitting modes of arranging collective curiosities so as 
to render them most instructive to the visitor. 

But Paris lacks a firm and enlightened Christian faith. 
Less entitled than once to the unhappy epithet of atheisti- 
cal, the religion of the Bible has not the control over the 
intellect, conscience and life of rulers and subjects, which is 
the case in Britain. Of popular instruction in the Bible, in 
the Sanctuary and at the fireside, there is but littie, of Sab- 
bath observation &r less. These being wanting, she is 
without that stem, uncompromising principle which holds 
her to the right and true, and is ever veering with those 
stonns from which no people can be exempt. That there is 
advancement in these respects, furnishes groundW hope that 
a brighter day is soon to dawn. During the month of 
August last, a series of meetings was held in Paris at 
which nearly five hundred persons were present, (from Eng- 
land 80, United States 20, and representatives from all 
Christian nations,) to consult upon matters pertaining to the 
progress of* the Gospel Our countryman. Dr. Baird, was 
present, and presented a report which will be translated into 
all the languages of Europe. It is an era in French history, 
indicating the approach of that day when the many excel- 
lencies of that nation's character will unite to advance, and 
aid to establish, pure Bible truth. 

My abode in Paris was rendered increasingly pleasant by 
the society of Mr. H., of New York, who, with his family 
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and MiflB IL P^ of Pifl&adinia, were paasiDg the Beason in the 
metiopoUk AiaOf by aeveral pleasaut intenriews with Hon. 
JaB. WadsworthyWho, with his hoiuehoklf were making their 
home at Hotel de Maorioe. Friends are always a bleeamgy 
bat never appreciated more than when met in a foreign and 
strange land. 

Adieu to Paris, and best wishes for ihe enlightened lib- 
erty and true peace of its people ! 



CHAPTER XIV. 

From Paris to Marseilles. 

Thy oom*fleldfl gr«eo and smmy Tinei, 
Oh, pleasant land of France I 

Tus morning of May 19tli found our party of elx at the 
station house of the "Paris and Lyons Rail Road," en route 
for Marseilles, and thence across the sea to Italy. Hope 
was buoyant and not to be disappointed, for all ihat we 
could reasonably anticipate of pleasure or profit, was to 
be more than realized. Our abode in each of five cities 
was, by necessity, brief, but eye and mind awake, we ac- 
quired an amount of information which no extent of read- 
ing could imprint upon the memory in characters so clear 
and indelible. Tickets purchased, seats taken, door locked, 
away we sped south-eastward, through Brunoy, Melun, Fon- 
tainebleau, with its chateau royal, memorable as the place 
where the revocation of the edict of Kantes was signed by 
Louis the Fourteenth, in 1 685 ; and where an adieu was given 
by Napoleon to the remnant of the Old Guard, previous to 
his departure to Elba in 1814; and where Pope Pius the 
Seventh was detained as the Emperoi^s prisoner; and where 
occurred the marriages of Louis the Fifteenth, in 1725, 
and Due d^ Orleans, in 1837; then to Montereau, Sens, 
Joigny, Tonnerre, Montbard, Dijon — ^former capital of Bur- 
gundy, and traversing a tunnel three miles in length, we 
reached Chalon, there to enjoy a welcome i;ppose, after a 
journey of two hundred and forty miles in ten and a half 
hours. 

F 
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Wmr Haae, FecnBar Bat. Kaeon. 

Bi^ beantifiil was the foUowing moniing^s dawn, and 
at an eaily hour, we stepped on board a steamer for a sail 
down ihe Saaiu, ^Tben are nKHoents in life we can nev- 
er forget)" says the poet| and sndi moments united in the 
day, we were upon this pictmeeqne stream. A dear sky, 
bahny air, and erer-ooemnngnoYeltieB imparted to the fast- 
fleeting hours an interest and excitement, the like of which 
seldom occur during a long course of years. As we were 
tmvelen intent on seeing all that was interesting on shore, 
we ayoided the cabin, and took our seats on boxes, there to 
gaase upon the places of interest which we hurried by. Dr. 
8. &Yoring us with the translation of a French yolume for 
river touzisfa^ which he had purchased at leaving the station. 
It was a festival day, and the deck of our steamer was 
crowded with persons of all ages, both sexes, and every va- 
riety of social rank; the dress of the men being the neat, 
blue blouse^ while many of the females had for the covering 
of their heads a hat, composed of black straw or braided 
crape, with a droll steeple upon the crown, wide Imm, black 
fringe, and gold lace hanging over one side, with a Qcat 
tassel at the end. Dr. Murray likens this article to a ^ large 
circular mat with a thimble placed in the center." With 
all defN«nce I must demur to this description, as unworthy 
the taste and neatness of those which came under our 
notice. They awakened our admiration not a little^ though 
comparable to nothing but themselves. 

Ifaton IB a village of much beauty, the birth-place of 
Lamartine; crowds cheered us as we drew up to the whar^ 
thence to leave^ and pass under a twelve-arch bridge of iron, 
one of a score or more, which span the stream at regular 
intervals. Thus moving onward with rapidity and high 
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excitement, the setting sun found us at the place of our dea- 
tination — ^thecitj of Lyons. It was Saturday evening, and 
we proceeded at once to the " Hotel d' Univera," (an ambi- 
tious title, truly), for the Sabbath, heartily commending the 
wisdom and mercy which set apart one day in the week for 
physical and mental rest. Tea over, I sallied forth with Mr. 
N* to take an evening inspection of this chief manufactur- 
ing city of France. Our hotel was within a few rods of the 
public square, in the center of which stands an equestrian 
statue of Louis XIY. Citizens of all ages and grades were 
assembled, listening to the band, which was discoursing 
with admirable effect its martial strains. An hour thus 
spent, we retired to our rooms, to be aroused at early dawn 
by the sound of booming cannon, rolling drums and merry 
bells. Strange sounds for a Christian Sctbbathf But we 
were in Popish France and not in Protestant New Eng- 
land, and the command, ^*In it, thou shcUt do no vforkj^ is 
here ignored as a binding injunction, by ruler, priest and peo- 
ple. Learning that English service was to be held in a dis- 
tant part of the town, we determined to find, if possible, the 
place of meeting. Having an hour at command, we took 
the cathedral in our way, where we witnessed the usual 
routine of marches and counter marches, (an officer in rich 
military attire heading the procession), genuflexions, cross- 
ings, chantings, incense burning, et id omne genus, to satie- 
ty, when we left, to find the place of English and Protest- 
ant worship. It was only after repeated inquiries and 
wanderings to and fro, that we reached the entrance to this 
place of prayer. How obscure, and humble and insignifi- 
cant, contrasted with that which we had just left. Passing 
in, we found a small but neat room and about thirty per-' 
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Three Religious Services. Lyons. 



8008 asBembled, and heard a discoureo in structive, evangelical, 
and calculated to do good. After dismisaion, we paused for 
a few moments, and introduced ourselves to the rector (a 
namesake), who remarked that it was by the merest sufferance 
that any Protestant worship was allowed in the city; the 
result of the combined influence of the Evangelical Alliance 
and the union between England and France. He apologiz- 
ed for not remembering America in the prayers of the day, 
as was his wont. In the afternoon we held a conference 
and prayer meeting in our room, an American gentleman 
and lady joining us, and we could truly say, " It is good to 
be here." How great the contrast between the services of 
the day 1 First — ^a Papal Cathedral— &\\ parade, and re- 
tinue; then Episcopal service with form still, but more 
vitality; lastly — the absence of all ceremony, so that 
whatever of worship we engaged in was from the heart. 
We deemed the scale decidedly ascending/ 

The city of Lyons has been at various times, the theatre 
of deeds fearfully at variance with the spirit and precepts 
of true humanity and the Christian faith, though professed- 
ly in the name and to the honor of both. Dr. Murray has 
presented a summary of these in a manner so graphic that 
the reader will find far greater satisfaction in his description 
than in any attempt of my own : 

^ Lyons was the Lugdunum of the Romans, and was the 
scene of the great labors of the Christian, Irenaeus. It was 
the scene of a fearful persecution against the Christians un- 
der Marcus Aurelius, who were here murdered until men 
became weary of bloodshed. Their lifeless bodies were 
burned, and their ashes cast into the rivers, that there might 
be nothing of them left to disgrace the world! This was 
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the residence of Peter De Vaud, that eminent Confessor of 
the middle ages, who gave his name to the Waldensian 
Christians^ who from the days of the Apostles have kept 
the pure light of truth burning in the valleys of the Alps. 
This was a scene of vast suffering, during the religious wars 
of the sixteenth century, when, in the murder and banish- 
ment of the Huguenots, France cast from her bosom the 
purifying salt Since then, morally, it has been a festering 
mass of corruption. But the revolutionary scenes which 
were here enacted, reached the very sublime of cruelty. 

*^ The citizens, in self-preservation, arrayed themselves in 
opposition to the Terrorists of Paris — ^Robespierre, Danton, 
and Marat. Under the command of Precy, they made a 
most determined resistance, and endured an awfiil seige. 
After the most heroic acts and endurance, Precy fled, and 
Gonthon entered the city at the head of the army of the 
Convention. And soon there commenced a scene of cold 
ruthless carnage, from which the mind and heart shrink 
with horror. * * * * Every man, woman and child, 
suspected of royal leaning, or of sympathy with Precy, was 
placed on the proscribed list The city was given up to 
demolition. Prisons were crowded. A permanent scaffold 
was erected in front of the Town Hall, where executions 
were continued for ninety days, without interruption. Sand 
was scattered on the streams of human blood every evening, 
which by the constant trampling of the people, thirsting to 
see their fellow-citizens die, became a red and fetid mud, 
which soon covered the square and reeked in the air! 
When this could not be longer endured, the scaffold was 
placed over a sewer into which the streaming blood ran, and 
was can-ied into the Rhone. And when the executions iu- 
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creased, like the pulsations of an inflamed body, the scaffold 
was placed in the center of the Pont Morand over the river. 
The flowing blood was swept into the river, and the- headless 
bodies, and bodiless heads were cast over the parapets of 
the bridge into the "Rhone!" The very washer- women 
had to move up the stream to prevent their clothes from 
being stained. The victims were generally the young men 
of the city and surrounding -country, whose age was their 
crime* 

" But even this wholesale butchery was not suflSciently 
rapid to satisfy the thirst of the Jacobins for the blood of 
the aristocrats. They were tied together in companies, led 
across the bridge to the low lands on the opposite banks of 
the Rhone, placed in a straight line, and then mowed down 
by cannon I The mangled bodies of men were hung upon 
the trees which surround the square of Bellecour^ and fes- 
toons of limbs were extended from tree to tree, all around, 
for the purpose of teaching the people the power and the 
vengeance of the Convention, of which Robespierre was 
now the head I" 

Dr. Murray farther records the following anecdote told of 
Dr. Nesbity as famous for his keen and ready wit as for his 
profound scholarship. He was at a dinner party in Phila- 
delphia during the progress of the French Revolution, when 
the recently received news from Europe was the engrossing 
topic of conversation. Several politicians of the Jefferson 
school, were there, strong in their sympathies with French 
Republicanism. The Doctor was silent for some time. On 
being asked his opinion, he gave it thus : " I had," said he, 
m hU broad Scotch accent^ ^ a queer dream last night I 
dreamed I died, and went to helL I went to the door and 
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knocked, but no body came to open it I knocked again 
and again, bat nobody came. After knocking a good while 
tbe old de'il himself came to the door, and asked what I 
wanted. I told him I wanted to enter his abode. Go your 
way, said the old fellow, slamming the door in my face, I 
cannot let you in; I have nobody to take care of you, for all 
the other de'ils are gone to help carry on the French Revo- 
lution!" 

These sad days are gone by, never, we trust, to return, Lyons 
deriving its present celebrity from its manufactories of silks, 
woolens, cotton cloths, shawls, crape, gold and silver lace, 
<&c. Within the walls there are upwards of seven thousand 
establishments for the manufacture of silk, employing near- 
ly twenty thousand looms ! 



Sabbath over, we left at an early hour of Monday, for 
Avignon and Marseilles. The " arrowy Rhone," so called 
from its narrow and rapid channel, is very circuitous, and 
requires the most skillful navigation, from two to four men 
being needed to guide upon its waters. Our steamer, two 
hundred feet long by fifteen broad, made her twenty miles 
per hour with all ease — the velocity being at times fright- 
ful Vineyards, ruins of old castles, and forts erected by 
the barons and feudal lords of the middle ages, with old 
walls and foundations, dating back to the days of Julius 
Caesar, were in constant view, inspiring the region with deep 
historic interest, though in other respects, far less attractive 
than the Saone. Reaching Avignon, we caught a glimpse 
of the old palace of the Popes and the Franciscan Church, 
within which are the remains of the Laura of Petrarch, the 
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cars, four houra afterwards, bringing us within sight of the 
Mediterranean Sea. Pas»ng through a four miles tunnel, 
cut out of solid rock, and invested with mingled fear and 
grandeur, we stop at the spacious depot oi Marseilles — 
five hundred and fifty miles from Paris. 






CHAPTER XV. 

Sail from Marseilles to Naples, by way of Qenoa, Pisa and 
Leghorn. 

How has kind heaven adomM the Italian land, 
And scattered blessings with a wasteful hand I 
But what avails her nnexhansted stores. 
Her blooming mountains and her sunny shores, 
With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart 
The smiles of nature and the charms of art, 
While proud oppression in her valleyB reigns, 
And ^anny usurps her happy plains I — ^Addiboh. 

The circumstanoes which give to Marsoilles its just cele- 
brity are its age^ dating as it does to a period six hundred 
years before Christ; its location — upon an excellent har- 
bor connected with which, is a natural oblong basin a thou- 
sand yards long by three hundred broad, with houses upon 
either side; its population — ^which numbers one hundred 
and ninety thousand persons; its extensive manufactures of 
printed goods, hats, glass, porcelain, <&c. ; its institutions of 
learning — ^which obtained for it from Cicero, the honorable 
title, " the Athens of Gaul," and from Pliny, '* the Mistress 
of the Sciences;" and its commercial relations, with the na- 
tions of Asia, Africa, the European coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, America and Britain. The annual arrival and de- 
parture of ships amounts to eighteen thousand, causing the 
presence of a greater variety of people than congregate in 
any other city of Christendom. 

Our hotel was upon the main harbor or *'slip," and deep- 
ly interesting was it to look out upon the marine representa- 
tives of all nations, and down upon the multitudes of peo> 
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pie brought hither from considerations chiefly of commerce 
and trade. There goes a Frank with his unvarying 
moustache, and there a Jew with his long beard, and there 
an Arab with his neat turban, and the Persian with his loose 
lower garments, and there an European with hat or cap— 
their languages as various and opposite, as color, dress, and 
religions. We remained in the city but a few hours, at two 
o^clock in the afternoon, going on board a small^ though well- 
built and neat-looking steamer, bearing the gallant name of 
"Xa Belle^^ — and truly in the tidiness of her saloon, in 
gracefulness of motion, and other commendable qualities, 
she was a beauty! In leaving the small bay, we were 
obliged to pass within a stone's throw of the fort^ from the 
ports of which scores of cannon were seen protruding their 
gaping mouths ready to forbid our departure without their 
p^mission. But there was no cause of detention, and we 
passed on our way safely, and soon were leaving the amphi- 
theatrical metropolis of South France, quite in our rear. 
"And this is the Mediterranean Sea^^ was our most natural 
and earnest exclamation. The sea of the Bible and mytho- 
logy — the sea of poetry and commerce and war and Chris- 
tianity — ^along its borders. Tyre and Sidon and Carthage 
and Home and Athens, arose, flourished and decayed. 
Placed between three continents, it has been the battle- 
ground, and its waters the only drapery, of thousands who 
have found their tomb beneath its blue waves. Among 
names, two occurred as of pre-eminent celebrity, though 
diverse in character and life. These were Paul, the Chri»- 
tian missionary, and NapokaUy the Conqueror of Nations. 
Both sailed over its waters; the one to subjugate Borne 
with "the sword of the spirit," to the King of kings; and 
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the oCher to subdue that same Rome to liis own ambitious 
sway. Each was a giant in mind and energy and valor — 
and eacb bas left a name not soon to be erased from the 
tablet of the world's history. Our course took us near the 
shore presenting on our left a clear view of its rod^y soily 
with villages in groups, the inhabitants seldom living alone. 
As night dr^w on, we retired to an early repo^, and awoke 
to find ourselves still skirting the coast, twelve or more 
hamlets being in view at the same time. The sea becom- 
ing rough, we gladly welcomed the port of GenoOy which 
we entered at noon, and anchored for a few hours. Sending 
our passports ashore by the captain, we soon received per- 
mission to land, and most joyously put our feet on ^ terra 
firma," especially as we were to tread the soil of dassie 
Italy/ Our time being limited, we hired a waiting vehicle 
and putting ourselves at once under a guide, visited several 
of the palaces, for which the city is world-&med, with the 
** Church of the Annunciation," originally built in 1228 — 
Church of St. Lawrence, which contains among other curi- 
osities the ashes of St. John the Baptist, carefully preserv- 
ed in two urns of silver gilt, which are paraded through the 
streets yearly on Corpus Christi day, ais also the JSmerald 
Vase, supposed to be the same used by our Savior in cele- 
brating the Sacrament of the Last Supper, and the offote 
dishr^the same on which the head of St John lay when 
received by Herodias. To attempt an enumeration of all 
the celebrities in this famed capital of Northern Italy would 
require an amount of space which we have not at command. 
An object of much interest was a chain suspended above 
the gateway of the Custom House, which has a memorable 
history, as bdng part of a trophy of a victory guned over 
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the dtizens of Pisa, who had drawn a chain acrosB their 
harbor, but which the C^enoeae broke and brought to their 
home, a relic of the fight. The aspect of G^enoa from the 
sea is exceedingly beautiful. The hills of Carignano on the 
east and of St. Benigno on the west, joined by the intervening 
mountains, form a splendid amphitheatre, in the center of 
which stands the city; while the rich and varied appearance 
of the pubhc edifices, the palaces and private homes, the 
custom-house, the numberless villas in the neighborhood, 
well entitle it to the complimentaiy name of *^ Genoa La 
Superha!^ The women of Gbnoa are generally fine-look- 
ing, and always tastefully and often elegantly dressed, their 
black hair being neatly braided and fastened with a silver 
pin. But from various causes the Genoese ladies seem to 
have lost caste with their superiors as illustrated by the sev- 
eral facts :«-firBt, that on but one day of the week is a 
female allowed to enter the richest part of the Chapel of 
St. John the Baptist — ^probably because of the part she took 
in beheading the Saint ; also, no female is permitted to enter 
the bonded warehouse— perhaps from apprehension of her actr 
ing a second Eve; but if so^ priests must come under the 
same, for they also are excluded — and worst of all; the 
Italian proverb respecting this city is, that Genoa is famed 
for four things: — <<men without faith — women wUhoui 
modesty — sea without fish — ^and forests without wood." 

Returning on board, we weighed anchor at nightfall, and 
after a propitious passage entered the Port of Leghorn 
early on the morning of the 25th. Ringing of bells and 
firing of cannon indicated that something of special import- 
ance was in progress^ which we waited to learn from the 
captain who, upon return fix>m the shore, informed us that 
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it was a Feat Day^ making it necessary for him to detain us 
till the next afternoon (thirty-six hours), as all public offi- 
ces were closed. The intelligence might hare been of a 
more welcome character, and perhaps ought to have been 
received by us with more grace in consideration of the 
cause of die detention But^ truth to say, we had but little 
complacency in the fast days of Italy, considering them as 
no blessings to the people, and as this one was much in our 
way, we quietly wished thai our arrival had stood opposite 
some other day of the year. But stay we must, and it was 
for us to make the best of it. Breakfast over, we went 
ashore in a small boat, and after passing the usual surreil- 
lance of policemen, hired a carriage, and rode through 
the town, greatly admiring the wide and smoothly paved 
streets — and general aspect of thrift and neatness which 
everything wora The Jews are very numerous, being one- 
fourth of the population, and enjoying since the flight of 
their ancestors hither from the Spanish Empire, in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, civil and religions respect 
and privileges greater than in any other Papal country. A 
Synagogue we visited was spacious, supporting a double 
gallery on immense marble columns, and the walls covered 
with biblical quotations in paint and gilt We also entered 
an English Church, very commodious in all respects, the 
cemetery of which, is crowded with monuments, among 
which we noticed one erected over the remains of the Eng- 
lish historian, Smollett^ who came here for health, but found 
in its stead, a grave. 

Arriving at the station-house, we took places in the com- 
modious cars, which after a half hour over a low marshy 
region, brought us to that place, the name of which is asso- 
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ciated witli earliest essays at geographical knowledge — ^the 
city of Pi»a! The time has been when this town stood 
among the foremost of Italian citie?. Built soon after the 
Trojan war, it was the capital of a great Republic, having 
at its command a fine fleet, which subdued the African 
corsairs, was a terror to the Saracens, and checked the ambi- 
tion of Genoa. It is still second to Florence among the 
cities of Tuscany, containing about two hundred thousand 
inhabitants. But its glory has departed, and the traveler 
visits it but for one spot, which will never lose its interest 
That spot, covering but a few acres, contains four buildings, 
any one of which, is worth the journey of many leagues to 
see. They are the Cathedral — ^the CampavUe (or leaning 
tower) — the Baptistery — and the Campa-Santo — "fortu- 
nate," as one has said, " in their solitude and their society.^ 
Being the only objects of much interest in the city, you can 
give to them an attention undistracted by the thought that 
you must hurry away to a second or third celebrity, miles 
distant, it may be ; and being so near together, the full im- 
pression can be gathered at one view. Memorable were the 
hours passed in this world-famed locality. 

The Cathedral owes its origin to the following events: 
In 1063, the Pisans having engaged to assist the Normans 
in freeing Sicily from the Saracens, attacked Palermo with 
their fleet, broke the chain which protected the harbor, and 
returned home with six of the enemy's largest vessels, laden 
with rich merchandize. Elated by their success, they resolv- 
ed to commemorate it by the erection of a new Cathedral. 
The first stone was laid in 1064, and the building consecra- 
ted by Pope Gelasius II in 1118. The plan is a Latin 
cross; length of nave, three hundred and eleven feet; width, 
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one hundred and six feet; transepts, two hundred and thir- 
ty-seven feet ; with an elliptical cupola rising from the cen- 
ter. The objects of most interest within, are the mosaic 
pavementf under a dome said to have been brought from 
Jerusalem— /oMr pillars which stood in the Palace of 
Adrian — and a bronze lamp which suggested to Galileo the 
idea of applying the pendulum to the measurement of time. 
When we entered, service was holding, and many devotees 
were kneeling here and there about the room. We simply 
lowered our voices in speaking, though walking among them, 
not apparently to their annoyance, for they looked at us with 
curious eyes, while their lips muttered their unceasing ori- 
sons. The interior was full of monuments, altars, paintings 
and costly marbles, the accumulations of seven centuries. 

Leaving the Cathedral, our steps were next turned to the 
Leaning Tower (popularly so called), though more correct- 
ly the Campanile or Bell Tower, this attache of the 
sacred edifice being erected to contain the beU — an appur- 
tenance very customary in Italy. Built of white marble, it 
is wonderfully fresh and pure, when we remember that near 
seven centuries have swept over it. The wall is double, 
between which are three hundred and thirty steps, an ascent . 
of which brings you to a balcony which is encircled by a 
strong iron railing. But alas for your quietude if at all 
nervous. There I stood, one hundred and seventy-eight feet 
from the ground — ^the edifice, fifteen feet out of a perpen- 
dicular, threatening momentarily a topple earthward ; and 
as if that were not enough, the seven bells (one of them 
weighing twelve thousand pounds) were set in motion, mak- 
ing the building quake with their reverberations. When the 
word was given to descend, a repetition was not needed — 
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saying to oureelves as when among the icebergs that though 
right glad we had enjoyed the spectacle, we were quite 
willing to postpone a second view for a long, long time. The 
leaning position was caused by the settling of the founda- 
tion. The yiew from the summit of Leghorn, the Medi- 
terranean and environs of Pisa, was extensive and imposing. 

On the opposite side of the Cathedral from the Cam- 
panile, stands the BaUisterio or Baptistery^ a circular build- 
ing of white marble, one hundred feet in diameter within — 
wall, eight and a-half feet thick — and cupola, one hundred 
and seventy-nine feet from the pavement In the center of 
this vast room is a fontj fourteen feet in diameter, formerly 
much used in baptism, with four smaller basins on alternate 
sides for sprinkling. Near by stands the reading desk — hex- 
agonal in form — supported by seven .columns, the central, 
resting on the back of a man — and remainder on lions, 
tigers, giraffes, and other animals. The whole interior was 
undergoing extensive repairs when we were there. I had 
not the pleasure of witnessing the ceremony of baptism — 
but Mr. Hilliard tells us of one he saw, the recipieni of 
which " was a very young pilgrim on the path of life. It 
lasted some ten or fifteen minutes, and was done in a very 
awkward manner. Once or twice," he says, " I thought 
that the child would have slipped from the priesf s clumsy 
hands and fall into the water. Be was evidently not accus- 
tomed to the care of children^ Bas-relie& in marble re- 
presenting the Nativity, Adoration of the Magi, Presenta- 
tion of the Temple, Crucifixion, and the Last Judgment, 
executed with wonderful skill and taste, adorn this spacious 
and princely room. 

The CampO'SahtOf the last of this quartette, is a oeme- 

\ 
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tery — founded by Arch-bishop Ubaldo, between the years 
1188 and 1200. It is a parallelogram in form, about four 
hundred and fifteen feet in length, and thirty-seven broad. 
The earth was brought in ten ships by Ubaldo from Pales- 
tine in his retreat from the Holy Land, and was long sup- 
posed to possess the peculiar power of rapidly decomposing 
bodies placed beneath it. The sepulchral monuments are 
very numerous, many being conveyed from a far distance, 
while sarcophagi covered with sculpture, are abundant, with 
a statue to Frederick I, and a bas-relief by Thorwalsden to 
the memory of the distinguished physician, Yacca. The 
walls are adorned with paintings, — many of them of great 
merit in their day. The one most fearful to contemplate 
was the Last JndgmerU, The Ministering Angel is divid- 
ing mankind into two classes as they rise from their graves, 
the righteous receiving invitation to join their Lord in 
heaven, and the latter going to their sentence of condemnation, 
with horror, shame and despair. No respect is paid to rank, 
or religious profession while on earth. Kings, Queens, and 
Monks even, being among the danmed, while the beggar is 
directed upward. A Franciscan friar has arisen, and when 
making his way with all speed to Paradise, is stopped by 
the Angel who tells him that he belongs to the other and 
lower realm. King Solomon has risen exactly between the 
good and bad, and stands in doubt where to place himself. 
The " triumph of deatK^ is intensely interesting and excit- 
ing. Here is a group of youths and maidens amusing 
themselves in a garden, with the Angel of Death hovering 
over them with a scythe, while there is a company of the 
maimed, blind and diseased, vainly entreating the grim mes- 
senger to end their sufferings ! 
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But we muflt tarry no longer. Escaping with much 
difficulty from the throng of waiting beggars, we hastened 
to the can, and soon found ourselves again in Leghorn. 
After dinner we went on board, and made the most of our 
delay in reading and writing, till the afternoon of the next 
day, when we were in motion for Oivita Vecchioj the Port 
of Rome — but made no stay, as it was to be visited on our 
return route, and therefore passed on at evening with the 
delightful antidpation of reaching the extreme point of our 
journey on the following morning. In this. We were not 
disappointed, as the reader will notice in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Arriyal at Kaples. — ^Threatened Quarantine. 
** How poor are they that hare not patience !'* 

«And this is the Bay of Naples!" "Most truly so," 
responded my friend, Dr. S^ who had preceded me to the 
deck of the steamer, " and a fine sheet of water it is; quite 
eqnal, if not superior, to the Bay of New York. Do not 
you think so?" "I am not prepared to commit myself 
without a little longer survey," was the reply. We moved 
gracefully onward, new objects of interest coming at each 
moment to view, eliciting exclamations of amazement at 
their grandeur and admiration of their beauty. Stretching 
far out to sea upon the south, was a neck ending in a 
cape (Miseno) disjoined from which is the Island of Capri 
opposite, while, in similar relation to the main land, are the 
Island of Ischia and Cape Massa — sentinels guarding the 
entrance to the basin, sixteen miles square, upon the eastern 
side of which stands Naples. This city, with Vesuvius send- 
ing up its ceaseless column of dull and heavy smoke — 
the Castle St Elmo and Cathedral, cultivated fields and 
gardens, villas following each other in rapid succession, 
united in forming a landscape of rare beauty. "What 
words can be used to analyze the parts and details of this 
matchless panorama, or unravel the magic web of beauty, 
into which palaces, villas, forests, gardens, vineyards, the 
mountain and the sea, are woven ? What pen can paint the 
soft curves, the gentle undulations, the flowing outlines, the 
craggy steeps, and the far-seen heights, which, in their com- 
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bination, are so full of grace, and at the same time, expres- 
sion? Words here are imperfect instruments, and must 
yield their place to the pencil and the engraver." 

Such was the view that encircled us, as we approached 
the locality, respecting which my friend asked whether I did 
not think it far superior to the Bay of New York ? With 
apologies for presuming to differ from one of admitted taste, 
I was compelled to record my vote in the negative, an opin- 
ion justified by the view of the latter npon the evening of 
my return, than which I challenge all realms to offer one 
more worthy of admiration. But ^^ comparisons are odious ;'' 
so we drop them, and yield to the scenery before us a 
heart overflowing with delight. And now we are about to 
anchor, thankful that we have'reached the termination of our 
long journey, and joyful at thought of again setting foot 
upon reliable and human <* terra Anna !" But an incident 
occurred which for a time overshadowed our bright sky, en- 
veloping our spirits in a doud of very discomforting appre- 
hensions. A government craft was at once alongside, with 
the announcement that a quarantine of ten days had been 
declared upon all vessels sailing from Marseilles, because of 
the cholera in the latter city! If our spirits did fall — our 
faces elongate — our lips utter words of indignation, the oc- 
casion must plead our justification. Think of it, kind reader ; 
we had been four days upon the unstable Mediterranean, 
each hour bringing with it no little anxiety lest the next 
might be stormy, nauseous and harmful, the post of destina- 
tion is reached, and we at anchor but a stone's cast from 
the shore, — ^no sickness on board and none at all unusual in 
the city we left, and yet obliged to remain cooped up in a 
little cabin six days, looking npon distant localities we came 
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to viait, and longed to see, and wiih nothing to do but 
walk the deck, talk over our troableB, and berate king F. 
and all his conncillore. But as such measures were only as 
the beatings of a caged lion against his prison bars, we 
adopted another method, far wiser and more successful. Our 
captain took the lead in sending to the government officers 
a remonstrance against an outrage so great as this deten- 
tion and threatening the malediction of " la grande nation" 
and a speedy visit from a man-of-war, if we were not at 
once let loose— the detention of a French steamer in this 
way being an insult not to be endured with impunity. 
Following this, was an address to the English Consul, pen- 
ned by the British passengers, and signed by us ; while last, 
but not least in probable effect, my friend Dr. S. enclosed a 
letter of introduction he held from Adjutant- General Gush- 
ing to Mr. Owen, the guardian of American interests, beg- 
ging his interposition in our behalf. Thus the three great 
powers of Christendom«were brought to bear upon the Nea- 
politan Sovereign, to induce an immediate opening of our 
prison doors. First returned was a letter from Mr. Owen, 
who regretted most sincerely our situation, but feared that 
he could not aid us in the matter, with rulers so lost to all 
reason and righteousness as those of Naples. The British 
resident replied that not an effort should be spared to 
secure our release ; and the captain assured us that if they 
did not let him pass, they would '* catch it I" But still, 
there we were. It was the Sabbath, and yet no rest to our 
troubled spirit. We tried to be resigned — but the exclama- 
tion, " too hadl^ would escape our lips. Noon came — one 
— two — three o^clock, and no hope. We paced the deck, 
and looked with deepest eamestnefis and faint hope toward 
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the shore. A boat appeared b the distance. Is it com- 
ing to us? No; it passes quietly under our stem to another 
vessel A second appears — a .third — a score came — and 
went, and yet not one to us, except that now and then, a 
government officer would observe that we were there for six 
days at least, and were at liberty to remain on board, or go 
to the Lazzaretto. But what is that? Another boat — and 
it nears us. An officer at our side exclaims, ^ We are free; 
we are freeP making as low a salutation as the most 
polite Hindoo. An Englishman threw up his cap, and gave 
three cheerB, to which if we did not respond, it was entirely 
out of respect to the day. A Hungarian gentleman at my 
side exclaimed in broken English, <' You Americans can now 
understand something of the joy of escaping from prison I" 
The change that passed over that company, is left for the 
reader to imagine. A permit to land was at once given us, 
and we prepared to tread the Neapolitan soil. The next, 
morning found the Gazette containing the notification that 
from henceforth, until farther orders, no vessel should, under 
any circumstances, be exempted from the quarantine regula- 
tion. But a few days since I met a lady who chanced, with 
her party, to visit Naples a few days later, and was obliged 
to remain a week in quarantine. Her description of its 
dolefulness, desolation and distress, justified the deep concern 
we felt at our imprisonment, and pleasure at release. Bight 
well did we relish our last dinner. Sincere were our praises 
of the fine steamer and her skillful commander, and with 
our uttered thanks to Him who had brought us in safety to 
this far distance from our western home, we landed, and 
found very eligible rooms in the ^ Hotel Victoria P a com- 
modious and well-located establishment overlooking the Bay 
on one side, and the Villa Beall on the other. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

Neapolitan Beggars. — EfiBcient Weapon of Defence.— Fourfold 
Classification of City Dwellers. 

When beggars grow tluu bold, 

No marrel then thoni^ charity grow cold. 

A MSMORABLS morning was that pasaed in the bay of 
Naples, and hardly less so, the first half hour spent upon its 
shore. In the wake of the welcome officer who gave us a 
permit to leave the vessel, were a dozen boatmen offering 
their services to see us safe to land. We selected a craft 
which seemed commodious, and were speedily standing on 

"terra firma," when . Did you ever, courteous 

reader, pass the Montezuma marshes during a still, warm 
summer evening, upon the deck of a canal boat ? Did you 
ever attempt to make your way without shoe or stocking, 
through the bogs of Okefenokee Swamp ? If so, then 
for mosquitoes and leeches^ substitute bsgoars, and you have 
the filling up of the sentence left incomplete above. Had 
we been an assailing army, instead of a few harmless tra- 
velers, a more determined resistance could hardly have 
been offered than that which met us as we disembarked up- 
on the beach. Our money they would have or we should 
not proceed. But by dint of certain significant references 
to canes and like instruments of chastisement, we made our 
way to a public carriage, and stepped aboard. But we found 
that taking our seats and going ahead, were far from con- 
yertible terms, or rather that 
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** There is many a slip 
'Twixt the cup and the Up." 

Our borsoB would not budge a step. And wby ? Native 
obstinacy we first supposed to be tbe cause, but cbanged our 
opinion, wben tbere were obvious reasons for believing that 
there was a collusion between their driver and the gathered 
crowd around us. Our censures were then transferred from 
the brutes to their owner, whom we assured in no mild terms 
that if he did not move on instanter, the blows he was ad- 
ministering with so much apparent (?) severity upon his 
horses would come upon him. Our threats had the desired 
effect^ and we were soon rattling along at a break-neck pace 
hotel-ward, through the streets of the city. 

A few words in this connection — ^for a more fitting oppor- 
tunity may not offer — respecting the class of natives just left. 
The person who has not heard of Italian beggars is but ill- 
informed in r^ard to the society of that ill-faoing kingdom. 
But would the reader know who and what they are, he must 
go and see; which if he ever does, his confession will be, 
that the half was not told him I In respect to number, 
squalid wretchedness, devices to secure attention and impor- 
tunity, their like is not to be met with in any part of Chris- 
tendom. In the eloquent language of Mr. Billiard, "Beg- 
gars are the dark shadows which haunt all the bright points 
in Italy, and are not only a teasing annoyance at the mo- 
ment, but (with those who have means) awakening perplex- 
ing conflicts of duty as to denying or giving. This is a 
question not quite settled by the iron edicts of political eco- 
nomy, or social ethics, which bid the axe fall, though the 
naked heart be under it. The effect of the everlasting 
" No !*' upon one's own nature is not to be overlooked. To 
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see suffering which we are determined not to relieve, or 
which presents itself in such formidable masses as to render 
all thought of relief hopeless, petrifies the feeling. The * 
heart that is not moved by the aspect of wretchedness has 
lost its finest grace; and unhappily, in this, as in all things, 
familiarity blunts the sense, and the poor blind beggar is in 
time passed by as if he were no more than an unsightly 
weed by the road-side. Happy is the man who^ with a wil- 
lingness to succor, approaches suffering in manageable forms 
— not so huge as to paralyze benevolent effort, and turn the 
stimulus into a narcotic — ^but ' with hope's perpetual breath' 
to fan the flame of charity. He has within his reach the 
best influences for the growth of the character and the most 
soothing anodyne for the pain of a wounded spirit" Senti- 
ments these which are more frequently entertained than ex- 
pressed in terms of equal beauty and force. The "JVb," 
must be uttered almost without exception, else there will 
be claimants for charity beyond the pecuniary means of all 
ordinary travelers. Not that our hearts were callous to de- 
mands made upon their sensibilities by haggard * counte- 
nances, deformed limbs, and half-clothed bodies; not that 
we had forgotten the counsel of the heavenly Teacher, to 
remember the poor, or despised the maledictions which they 
invite, who turn from the cry of the needy; — these were too 
often for our peace before us, and yet judgment must be our 
guide in this ae in other daily occurrences. It often holds 
that 

*» He makei a beggar first that first relieres him I" 

In Italy this has an application which we less appreciate 
here. Enough to say thit we gave them but very small 
G 
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samB, and yet had no npbnddingB of conacienoe, however 
painful their appearance and ckmorous their calls. But 
how did we get rid of them, when they became too trou- 
bleeome and impertinent ? I will tell thee, reader, for the 
plan was original ae it was successful, and as no ^ patent has 
been taken out," you are at liberty to make the freest use of 
the recipe wh^n placed in like circumstances. It has fallen 
to my lot to be a resident, for ten years, of Southern India, 
where I acquired one of the native languages, the words 
and phrases of which are still in my memory. On one occa- 
sion when the beggars had become numerous, noisy and un- 
endurably importunate, after exhausting our collected voca- 
bulary of English, noSj can^ts, won^ts, must go away, <!bc., 
it flashed across my mind to try a little Hindooism upon 
them. So I began with po, tUayy marUayn, adippayn^ (fee, 
(fee, the effect of which was electric and most admirable ! 
A moment's pause, a stare, an exclamation of amazement^ 
and they were ^/ Thenceforward when the crowd became 
troublesome, my companions were accustomed to say, ^ Now, 
W., at them with your Tamil," and the plan never failed. 
Lest my reader may imagine that I am making drafts on his 
credulity, let me add a coincidence. When at Rome I met 
my townsman, Dr. De F., who, with Mrs. De F., were re- 
turning to America after a long residence in Syria. During 
our conversation, reference was made to the many and im- 
portunate beggars. " There is but one way," remarked my 
friend, ** in which I can get rid of them, and that is by talk- 
ing TurJdsh to them." Occurring, as this did, before any 
allusion to my custom, I was both amused and interested 
with the coincidence. The " philosophy" of the subject is 
left to the reader, who wiU probably refar it either to the 
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familiarity of these applicants with English sounds if not 
words^ and hence the want of power which their reitera- 
tion haS) in comparison with terms and notes to them new 
and strange, or that a Christian language possesses a mild- 
ness of expression which a heathen tongue has not. Be 
the reason what it may, the fact remains, and my advice 
to one who is ahout to visit Italy is to store the memoiy 
with a score or so of the most strange, unmelodious, and 
savage sounding words and phrases he can find, and keep 
them always on hand for use. When the herd become too 
numerous, let them of, and if a scampering does not result, 
then the writer will acknowledge that the plan is not uni- 
versal in its effect 

In this connection I am reminded of an incident which 
occurred in the life of Hood, the English humorist. Hap- 
pening one day to enter Billingsgate fish market, he was 
speedily assailed by the tongues of the ladies ( ?) who hold 
admitted sway in that noted place. Hood was at his wit's 
end what to do. Retreat he could not manfully, and to re- 
turn fire with like ammunition he was unwilling if not una- 
ble. But the thought struck him to pour forth a lot of 
mathematical terms, and he began thus : ''you problem I— you 
axiom ! — you corollary ! — ^you theorem ! — ^you synthesis ! — 
you diameter! — ^you triangle! — ^you acute angle! — ^you 
isosceles triangle ! — ^you parallelogram ! — you rhomboid I — 
you polygon P' and thus on, on, till his memory could go no 
farther. And what was the effect on his fair assailant? 
She paused, and looked and wondered — but would not yield 
— ^and thus for a time, he does not tell us how long, they 
continued their warfare. She with her Billingsgate slang 
and he with his geometrical definitions — she ready to burst 
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with rage, and he to explode with mirth, the surrounding 
crowd sympathizing with one or other party, presenting a 
scene exceedingly unique and humorous. It is only within 
a few days that I heard of this anecdote, and record it as a 
step toward explaining the mysterious power of Tamil and 
Turkish, over the beggars of Italy. 

During one of our many conversations respecting objects, 
impressions, things to be remembered, accounts to be sent 
home, and the like, Dr. M. remarked that he should arrange 
the living beings he saw at Naples into four classes, viz : 
soldiers, priests, beggars, and donhies! Capital! we ex- 
claimed, a better classification could not be made. Sol- 
dierSy to guard from invasion and civil discord ; priests, by 
scores, who, "for a consideration," will prepare the poor vic- 
tim of religious delusion for a safe passage across the fatal 
stream, with a welcome to the " happy land" beyond ; beg- 
gars, to try the patience and relieve the purse ; and donJdes, 
to perform the duties usually allotted to that obstinate and 
noisy though often very convenient animaL This fourfold 
host, crowd the highways of Naples, indeed of Italy, conspir- 
ing to render it very far from an inviting place of abode. 

After the traveler has gazed upon the Bay of Naples un- 
til his memory has received a clear and fixed impression of 
its exceeding beauty, and ascending Mount San Elmo, 
enjoyed the extensive view of water, land, mountain, valley, 
city, and surrounding villages, and then spent a few hours 
at Pompeii and Herculaneum, and the Barbonico Museum, 
and Vesuvius, and the Cemetery, and the interior of a few 
churches, he is ready to leave the place, 

(* Where erery prospect pleases, 
Bat man alone is vile.*' 
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These localities engaged our time for fire days, the 
results of which wiU occupy the reader's attention during 
the two following chapters. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Herculaneum — Pompeii. 

Pompela I disentombed Pompeia ! Here 
Before me In her pall of ashes spread — 
Wrenched from the gulf of ages— she whose bier 
Was the unboweled mountain, lifts her head. 
Bad, but not silent !— ThrlUing in my ear, 
She tells her tale of horror, tUl the dread 
And sadden drama, mustering through the air. 
Seems to rdiearte the day of her despair. 

When first told that I had permission to visit Italy, with 
mingled emotions of incredulity and delight, I exclaimed, 
''And am I actually to see Vesuvius? Am I to enter the 
dwellings, and pace the streets, of the disentombed cities of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii f Am I to verify by personal ob- 
servation statements I have heard of fit>m childhood?" 
Tes, that pleasure was to be mine, and fully did I realize all 
the pleasure and instruction which expectation had awaken- 
ed. The morning was clear, the air of that medium type 
most favorable to an out-door excursion, our spirits were 
buoyant and hopeful, nothing was wanting that travelers 
could desire or expect in a land like this. Our vehicle was 
large and commodious, horses three abreast strong and fleet. 
Mrs. S. and three gentlemen occupied the body of the coach, 
Mr. W. and myself, a lofty seat in the rear, while beside the 
driver sat that needful personage to the foreign visitant — 
the guide (commissionaire) — ^a courteous and obliging young 
man, sufficiently acquainted with the English language for 
aU practical purposes, and weU-informed as to places and 
objects interesting to the traveler. We deemed ourselves 
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fortunate in securing his services and right cheerfully award- 
ed him at parting a certificate of character and commenda- 
tion. 

We are under way for the restored cities, and how can 
our time be better spent than in recalling a few facts bear- 
ing upon their early history and the cause of their terrible 
destruction ? 

Herculaneum and Pompeii are situated four and twelve 
miles south and south-east from Naples, and are reached by 
roads which were in excellent condition when we passed 
over them. The former city derives its name from Hercules, 
its supposed founder, who, tradition has it, constructed here 
a magnificent harbor for his ample fleet and extensive com- 
merce. However this may be, its existence at the time of 
the Roman Republic, its celebrity for health and beauty of 
location, for the grandeur and magnificence of its public 
buildings, for the wealth, luxury, enterprise, and taste of its 
citizens, are historic facts which are obscured by no veil of 
doubt. Pompeii was its rival in all that commended it to 
public admiration, except that it was not on the seaboard, 
and therefore did not enjoy the unrivaled scenery, and in- 
vigorating breezes of the Bay. But their doom was writ- 
ten in heaven, and the execution came with a final rapidity, 
power and completeness, the like of which our world fur- 
nishes no modem example. Their destruction proceeded 
from the same source (Vesuvius) and at the same time, (A. 
D. 79), though difiering in this, that while Herculaneum 
was buried beneath a torrent of mud, water and ashes, 
which, upon cooling, became hard like lava; Pompeii was 
overwhelmed with showers of dust and scoria. Time 
passed on ; years and centuries rolled around ; a new village 
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sprang up directly above the ancient Herculaneum, an in- 
stance to UB most strange of forgetfulness and desecration. 
At length in the year 1689, the inhabitants of Resina hav- 
ing dug to the depth of sixty feet, found some valuable 
works of art which recalled to mind the entombed city of 
their ancestors, and led gradually to the exhumations now 
made, which in view of the hard material to be removed, 
and fear of injuring the village above named, are limited in 
extent, especially when compared with its neighbor and 
companion in doom. In the year 1761, some peasants 
were cultivating a field near the River Samo, when their 
plowshare struck upon what proved to be a bronze statue. 
From that time onward there has been a gradual removing 
of the superincumbent ashes and sand, thus disclosing 
Pompeii — a city which for seventeen centuries had passed 
from human view. 

In concluding this brief reference to one of the most ca- 
lamitous events in the history of our world, I shall assured- 
ly oblige my reader by furnishing him with the graphic 
description contained in a letter of the younger Plmy, who 
witnessed the terrific scene, and whose uncle, the most emi- 
nent among the ancient naturalists, perished with the sufib- 
cating smoke and gases. 

** There had been," he said, " many days before, shocks of 
an earthquake, which the less surprised us, as they were fre- 
quent in Campania : but they were so particularly violent 
this night, that they not only shook everjrthing about us, 
but seemed indeed to threaten universal destruction. My 
mother flew to my chamber, where she found me rising, in 
order to awaken me. We went out into a small court be- 
longing to the house, which separated the sea from the 
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buildipgsir Thougbit was now morpiDg, thajigbt was e^i- 
tremely faint and languid ; Uiei buildings all around tottere4» 
and. though we ^tood upon .open groundi jet aa the place 
wa3 narrow and qonfined^ there was bq remaining there with- 
out certain and great danger; we therefore resolved to quit 
the tpwn. The people followed. ua. in the utmost consterna- 
tion, aqd pressed, in great crowds about ii^ our wajc. Being 
got tp a convenient, distance from the houses, we stood still 
in the n^dst of a most, dangerous .and dreadful sces^ The 
chariote which we bad ordered, to be drawn out were agitat- 
ed backip?i^;d8, and forwards though upon the most level 
ground, that we could not keep them steady even by sup- 
poi^ting them with large stones. . The seasesemed tp be roll- 
ed back upon itself, and to be driven from.ita bank bj the 
convulsive motions of the earthy It is certain at le^st that 
the shore i^as considerably enlarged, and several sea animals 
nfere left, upon it .On the other side a black and dreadfid 
cloud bursting with an igneous serpentine vapor, darted out 
a long train, of fire, resembling flashes of lightning. Spon 
afterward the cloud seemed to descend and cover th^ whole 
ocean, as indeed it entirely hid the Island of Capri and 
the promontory of Misenum. The ashes now began to fall 
upon us though in no great quantity. I turned pny heaf} 
and observed behind us a thick spooke ^hicb came rolling 
after. i|s Jike 9 torrent. I proposed while we had yet any 
hghi; to turn out of the highway, lest we should be pre8se4 
to death in the d^k by the crowd that fojlowedf We had 
8i[$ajQe stepped put of the path when darkness overspread lu^ 
not like .Uiat(3»f: a cloudy »igb,t^ or whan there is no mopn, 
b.\it of a room when it is shut up, and all the lights are ex- 
tinct Nothing then was to be heard but tjie shrieks <^ 
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womeh, Ihd sa^ams of childi^en, and the eiies of meny "sotti^ 
calling for ihAit chiKren, others for tMi* pateiltd, othert g)T 
their hasbands, and disfingiibhing each other by their Toicefi*; 
one' lamenting his 6wn fate,' another that 'of hfe'femJlj^, 
«ome wishing to dfe, some' lifting their ^ands: to ihe gods; 
bnt- the greater part imi^iiiirig' that thci latst- and Eternal 
sight wasdbtoe wliich iras to tiestroy bo^'thcl woiM atid 
the gbds together. At lengtli a ^iiiiithering light a;|)peaTed 
which We hnagined to be rathisr^tiie forehifiner of an ap- 
proaehirig lyxust df flamigs (as ih tftith it Was) thkn the re- 
turn of day; however ttre fire fell at acRstaiw^e frdm u^. 
Tfa^a agiiiil we were imm^fted in thie¥ darkhessj-and a 
heavy shower of^ aished rained tipdh lis, whifeli we were obli^ 
ed eveiy ftoW arid then to shiake ofl^otlrerwi^ wc should 
have been idrUshed and buried Iti the h^pr. ' I might bc^t 
that dtrring all this wJfene of horror ilot a -sigh W e3tJ)refision 
of f<efar escaped' me, had hot my support bei^ii founded on 
that miserable though Strong consolation, (h^ afl jhanfeiM 
were involved in the featne calamity, ' and that I 'irtia^tted 
that I wSsis perishing with' th^world'itself. At la^ this dread- 
ful darkness Was dissipated; (after a duration of three days), 
by dfegr^es, like'a cloud or smoke; The teal 'day i-itiimed, 
and even the sun- appeared^ though very faintly,' and 'as when 
an edlipsefe coming oii. Every object that pre^ehteid itself 
to OUT eyes seeiAed changed, beiBg covered with White afehefe 
^'wifch a deep siiow. We tetuirned to Misenunoi wh^re we 
rerfreshed oursi&lVes as Wei! as We could, and passed an anx- 
ious faight between hop^ and fear, fof the' earthquake 'still 
continued. ' Ho\vever, my niotlier and I, n6twithstandmg 
the danger -we had passed and • that still thi<ealfehed- us, Had 
no thought of leaving tfre place, tiH 'we should receive sbrtie 
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TMi to HereoUiMiBB. 

account of mj uncle." Th^t honored kinfiinan they were 
never to see alive^ for He perislied on the bea6h at Stabia, 
ten miles from Vesuviuis. 

So smooth was the road, rapid bur speed, and attractive 
iiie objects constantly coming to view, that we hardly sup- 
posed ourselves fairly under way, wjien stopping at the head 
of a narrow lane in the middle of a populoua village, we 
were directed to alight and visit Herculaneum. f^assing 
along a narrow, uninviting streeVwe feoon found ourselves at 
the entrance of the excavated city, where a guide took us in 
charge by tlie light of wh(»e flambeau, we traversed a tun- 
nel-like passage made by cutting through' ihe tufa, pausing 
to notice places in the wall where were found Various ob- 
jects of interest, until we reached the Forum— a rectangu- 
lar square two hund^d and twenty-eight feet in length, and 
surrounded by a piazza supported by forty columns^ There 
was little to interest beyond the fact that centuries ago this 
vast room was the scene o^ business and pleasure which was 
hushed as, in a moment and forever. Putting mto my 
pocket several mosaics of which the floor was composed, 
vre returned fn the same way we entered, breaking off and 
carefuljy preserving a piece of cjiarred timber, which ranks 
among my choicest curiosities. Wheat^. barlev, ' almohds, 
flgs, bread, household furniture, bronze utinsils, gold and 
silver, were found uninjured in the city, wluch i^ith a dozen 
or more skeletons, have been Venibved (o "the National 
Huseiini at Naples. / . , 

JEtesuming bur seafe, we mbve$ fapidly onvard for seven 
.miles, until isweepmg around the mountain we stopped at 
the, entrance to i^ompeiiy where we a^in aligl^i^ a^d PflUMK 
ed two hours/with emotions of wonder imd d^ljght 9UCb fti 
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womBtif the screams of childreti, and the eiies of m&Bt, satti^ 
calling for their chifdren, others for theii^ paj^nts, otheW for 
their husbands, aad distinguishing each other b^ tzheir Voices'^ 
one' hmentiBg his Own fate,' another that of hyi'^iMf^ 
«ome wishing to die, some' lifting their hiuids id ihe gods; 
bnt the greater part imagiiiing'tfaat ih^ last and 'eternal 
night was'dbhie which was to destroy bo&thel world and 
the gods together. At lengtt i gjiiiimienng light appeared 
which we hnagin^ to beratherihe forerunner bf an a^ 
proaching hurst of flames (as ih tftith it Was) thkn the re- 
turn of day; however tfie 4r^ fell at a distan^ie' fr6m li. 
Th^n. again we* ii^ere immetsed in thick djCrkhess, and a 
heavy shower of- ashe6 rained tipoh lis; whiijH we Vere bbli^ 
ed eveiy now and then to shake bfl^ otherwise we should 
have been crushed and burieditt the htepr.' I might botet 
that during all this scifene of horror i46t a 'sighbi^eicpresaon 
of fear escaped' mei had hot my support bei6iifoiinded oh 
that miserable though Strong consolation, (hat all ihankind 
were inv*olve<l in the' Same calaitiitjf , ' aid that 1 " lyba^tted 
that I wks perishing with the worlditself. At lat&t this dreacf- 
ful darkness Was dissipated; (after a duration of three da^s), 
by degrees, likea doud or smoke; 'The teal 'day rMmed, 
and even the sunappeared, though very fkint1y,'iflid "as when 
isn eclipse is coming on. Every object that presented itself 
to our eyes seethed changed, being covered with White afehes 
^"with sk deep siiow. We teturned'to Misenum whfere' we 
reffreshed oursislves aswell Ss Ve could, ah'd i*assed an anx- 
ious faight between hope aM fear, for the' earthquake 'still 
cbhtinued. ' However,^ my ndoflier and I, ni6twith8tanding 
the dai^nger-we had passed and • that stillthi^eaiehed us, Had 
no thotight of leaving the place, tiH 'we should rcjceive sbiiie 
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VMt to HerooUneiui. 

account of mj upcle." Tli^ honored kinsman they were 
never to see alivej for He perished on the bea6h at ^tabia, 
ten miles from Vesuvius. / 

So smooth was the road, rapid bur sjpeed, and attractive 
the objects constantly coming to view, that we hardly sup- 
posed oureelves &irly under ^ay, when stopping at the head 
of a narrow lane in the miiddle of a populoua village, wie 
-were directed to alight and visit Heiculaneux^ t^assing 
jBdong a narrow, uninviting street we feoon found ourselves at 
the entrance of the excavated city^ where ^ guide took us in 
charge hy the light of wtiose flambeau, we traversed a tun- 
nel-like passage made by cutting through ihe iu/oy pausing 
to notice places in the wall where were found various ob- 
jects of interest, until we reached the Forum— a rectangu- 
lar s<juare two hundi^ and twenty;eight feet \n length, and 
surrounded by a piazza supported by forty columns! There 
was little to interest beyond the fact that centuries ago this 
vast roofD was the scene ot business and plieasure which was 
hushed as. in a moment and forever. Putting intb my 
pocket several mosaics of which th^ flooi" was composed, 
we returned in the same way we entered, breaking off and 
care^uljy preserving a piece of charred timber, which ranks 
among my choicest curiosities. "Wheat,, barley,' almohds, 
figs, br^d, household furniture, bronze utensils, gold and 
silver, were fbuind uninjured in the cityi which i^ith a dozen 
or. more skeletons, have 6een rembvjed fo tihe Kational 
J(!|use\im at Naples. 

Ilesuming our seats, we moved ^apMly onvard for seven 
.miles, until isweepmg arouna the ipountain we stopped at 
the.enti^nce to j^omp^i, where we again angt^i^ f^94PltUMK 
dd two hours/with emotions of wonder ^d df>Ug)ii m^b luv 
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VMttePompeU. 

'- ■ ■ ■ | « » ii m .<,iX. n I m l ■■ — 

seldom visit the heaii. A city once, the abode of wealth 
and learning and luxury, after lying in a deep and well-nigh 
forgotten grave for seven centuries, is here exhumed, illum- 
ined by the same sun that fthone upon its once crowded in- 
habitants, trodden by beings alike human and immortal, 
with those once its active dwellers; a city whoee name has 
gone forth to all parts of the Christian world, was now be- 
fore U9. We pasised its gates and trod its twenty streets 
wlih pilgrim solemnity, knowing that in these courts kneel- 
ed the multitude before the temples of the gods — on these 
altars streamed llie sacrificial blood— on this stage trod the 
masked and buskined actor — above that door of entrance 
sat the magistrates — in this basilica was the tribunal of the 
judge — here are the bed-room, the parlor, the dining-roomi, 
the garden ; here is the shop of the apothecary, the baker, 
the vender of oil, the carpenter, the miller^ the armorer— 
on these very pavements rohe<i the carriages of Pompeii— 
on these very stepping stones the inhabitants crossed the 
streets — to these very rings they tied their beasts of burdei> 
.^on these very stairs they ascended to the roof— all, all as 
they were when the Christian dispensation began. We en- 
tered numerous dwellings, finding them generally a, quad- 
rangular area, ceiling low, floors paved with mosaic of fanci- 
'ful figures, walls frescoed, while the bed and bath-rooms , 
illustrated, by paintinsg still visible, the d^ep depravity of the 
inmatef. Lest I naay seem to write professionally, Mr. Hil- 
liard (a layman) shall be heard upon this last point: ^< The 
discoveries in Pompeii and Herculaneum present a fearful 
weight of evidence, in addition to that which literature had 
previously furnished, that among the Itomans the vice of 
cruelty was attended upon its twin vice of lust The foul- 
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est epigrams of Martia], the groesest descriptions in Petronius 
and Apuleius, are illustrated to^ the eye. in the remains of 
these cities, in sculptured, apd pictorial representations, the 
very remembrance of which pollutes the imagination. The 
husband and father in Pompeii saw daily, before his own 
eyes and the eyes of his wife and daughters, subjects de- 
lineated which no man should ever look at a second time. 
Whether we regard such things as cause or effect, they are 
equally mournful to contemplate. There is much in the 
character and history of the Roman people which we ^)ay 
jast]|^admire; their energy, their perseverance, their con- 
stancy in adversity, and their political wisdom ; but we are 
not c^led upon to overlook the most obvious moral distinc- 
tion, and insist, that the influences which formed their colo- 
nization, were as efficacious in training the individual to ex- 
cellence, as in making the nation powerful." A visit to the 
dwellings of this city awakens the question — " Was not its 
destruction, to an extent, judicial — a re-enacting of what 
had occurred to the cities of the plains?" 

The villa of Diomedes was the first building disentomb- 
ed between llll and 1774, the skeleton of Marcus Arrius 
Diomedes, being found close to the garden-gate, with a key 
in one hand, and gold ornaments, with coins, in the other. 
Behind him was found another skeleton with vases of silver 
and gold, and in three cellars seventeen skeletons were dis- 
covered, one of which was adorned with gold ornaments. 
While walking slowly onward, we were shown the Post- 
homey one of a largi^ class established by Augustus Caesar; 
a Cofee-Hoiuef where is a stove and a marble dresser with 
marks made by the contents of the wine cups; Habitation 
of the VestaiSj upon the doot-sill of which was the word 
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Mr. HmiMflYlipoTB|y-f5r^ ' 

could be traDspjftDt^,fc/mf m^ffO^lm.^.^ d#zen Barnums 
would be on hand^to-MaluGHiYMtiifh^^ltordft'olD. Is it well 
that the excavations^, should \^e w> plow J ^JTrayelers usually 
return a decided yiiieigatireii%D4QaU»4Wj$j|ig»jof Naples all 
sorts of undigiiiftfed'and tliiib<JnS^i*^lStdi^"tfames, for allow- 
ing such treasures to reipain 60.1oi;(g, concealed. But Mr. 
HiUiard thiaks diffiBrentty, for he mys ^ the shroud of earth 
and ashes preserves what it' hides. A^ soon ais a house is ex- 
posed to the sun and air, the process of decay begins. The 
fine colors of the f^^scoes fade, the ram washes away the 
stucco, and the whole aspect of things undergoes a deterio- 
rating change. For the s&ke^ then, of' those who come after 
us, it is better that the work should go on moderately, that 
they may have the priYilege: of««6eing ^ibeisame fresh reve- 
lations which haVe'Bcs^n voiichsaTeS to' \ifl; atfcf not be oblig- 
ed to content themsQiv.es wkh records of fade^l beauty and 
traditions of <jLeoiiyiBji^«plfii)d9C^''%, ,.4d<nij:at>l» philosophy and 
philanthropy tins,' for wlifch ' tbie ^•7^fe«p<5tttan Sovereign 

should send a gplcf .me^lI^cf^Js^'l^^^fft^d^P^^^^ — ^^* 
alas! it is hard to fed their foree wheiv easting. your eye 
over acres beneath which lie dwellings, temples, statues, and 
abundant et ceteras, equal in beauty and interest with those 
removed, if not superior. . Yankee curiosity, will prompt the 
exclamation: ".I ponder wha(. is Jbenefithr This is quite 
cer^n, that at the ratc| etf prefect PTOQe^ure our descend? 
ants through many centuries^ ^il} ^ave much to enjoy ..in 
the way of "recent discoveries'! -^n Hercjilaneum. an^ 
Pompeii. ^ . . .♦ 

With less of repining over what we could not see, than 
gratitude for what had been witnessed, vre left the city. 
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calling for an balf-hour at the palace of the Neapolitan 
Sovereign in Portici, and finding a cup of tea and night's 
repose at our pleasant qoarters most welcome after the 
fati^e and excitement of this never-to-be-forgotten day. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Vesuyias, Museam and Churches. 

Could nature's bounty satisfy the breast, 

The sons of Italy were sorely blest. 

But small the bliss that sense alone bestows 

And sensual bliss is all the nation knows. 

In florid beauty grores and fields appear^ 

Man seems the only growth that dwindles here 

All erils here contaminate the mind, 

That opulence dq>arted leares behind. 

Here may be seen In bloodless pomp arrayed ; 

The paste board triumph and the caralcade. 

Processions formed for piety and love, 

A mistress or a saint in every grove. — Ooldsmith. 

Mount Vesuvius we did not ascend. This needs explana- 
tion, 80 opposed to what my reader thinks he would have 
done, before and above all things else. Our stay in Naples 
was brief and with most of us, health was what we were 
seeking; whereas an ascent of Vesuvius, besides occupying 
a day, would be a retrograde step in the way of obtaining 
what we were sent hither to find. Hence we contented 
ourselves with standing at the base and gazing upon the un- 
ceasing volume of dark smoke which rose lazily from the 
summit of that lofby, lava-crusted mount. We met several 
companies who had made the trip, and were not by any 
means encouraged by their representations to attempt the 
feat, so great the inconvenience and fatigue, with so little 
to be realized in the way of pleasure or gain. Any descrip- 
tion of this volcano, I will for the reader's sake omit, and 
only detain him with the narrative of an incident which oc- 
curred just before our arrival, as found in the journals of 
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the day. It reads thus : ^^ Some Germans of good family, 
on a recent occasion, had toiled to the summit of Mount 
Vesuvius, and after resting themselves on that sulphurous 
bed, they descended the steep incline to the mouth of the 
crater. There was little smoke that day, and the scientific 
gentlemen began to get into danger without being aware of 
it. The guides having had quite enough of soft ashes and 
hard work in the ascent, sat down on the upper rim of the 
crater, not feeling inclined for more exertion. So many 
people had gone to peep into this chimney of the infernal 
regions, day after day, without an accident^ that these lazy 
guides preferred some sour wine and a slice or two of lemon 
sprinkled over with salt, a very common comestible amongst 
the lower orders of Neapolitans, and a little siesta, to look 
after the souls and bodies of those entrusted to them. One 
of the most adventurous of the Germans, finding he could 
bear the little sulphur which seemed emitted from the cra- 
ter, resolved to penetrate furtlier; but scarcely had he plac- 
ed his foot upon an apparently solid projection, than the 
whole crumbled beneath him, and he was precipitated at 
least one hundred feet. The interior of the crater seems as 
soft as the exterior, for the first words heard from the unfor- 
tunate man were, that ' he was not hurt ? In vain he tried 
to extricate himself; whatever he grasped mouldered in his 
hand. He could not regain his feet — of this his companions 
above were informed. 

" They seemed to have become more stupified than the 
unfortunate victim ; for instead of dispatching the guide to 
the Observatory of the Hermitage for ropes or assistance of 
some kind, they stood listening to their friend below, who 
gave them the idea of going elsewhere than where they re- 
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mained useless and spellbound. There is every thing in 
Naples but what is required ; and at the Observatory, al- 
though ropes must be always in request^ and at least, a pre- 
cautionary utility, yet none could be obtained either there 
or at the Hermitage; and the guides were obliged to go to 
Besina for that which ought always to be at hand. In the 
meantime the sulphur began to operate upon the poor fellow 
in the crater, and he felt himself gradually sinking, not only 
in strength, but in position. With a wonderful self-com- 
mand he took leave of his friends, being perfectly certain he 
should not survive the natural dilatory delay of Neapolitans. 
For two long hours did he survive, when his voice got fee- 
bler, or perhaps as he by slow degrees slid deeper into the 
crater, hope gradually vanished — until the voice was entire- 
ly lost An occasional groan was heard, until after the ex- 
piration of the above time, when all was silent The body 
was many hours after rescued by a guide, who descended 
two hundred feet before he found it. Of course, it was per- 
fectly lifeless — the sulphur had suffocated the poor fellow." 
The Royal Museum of Naples (Barbonico) stands pre- 
eminent among the like institutions of the world for its many 
objects of interest) among which are the relics of past ages 
recovered from the excavated cities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, and for several sculptures of unrivaled excellence. 
With the exception of a few in the palace at Portici, they 
are here, and language fails to express the emotions which 
a view of them awakens in the thoughtful visitor. Leaving 
the order of their arrangement to the professional " guide- 
book," it is enough to say that whatever would now be 
deemed necessary for household and commercial purposes, 
buying and selling, dressing and eating, ornament for the 
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outer, and luxuries for the inner, man, worship and amuse- 
ment, innocent gaiety and grosser vices, cultivation of the 
social nature and improvement of the mind being the rou- 
tine of life, eighteen centuries ago even as now, and very 
much after the same manner, — waiving the order of arrange- 
ment, sufSce to say that we saw the golden ornaments found 
upon the skeleton in the house of Diomede ; a pair of golden 
bracelets weighing a pound each ; a ribbon of wrought gold ; 
rings and brooches without number; cameos in agate of ex- 
quisite manufacture, though only to be appreciated when 
examined under a strong magnifier; earthern utensils 
abundant and multiform ; blown and moulded glasses ; 
pickle and olive jars, with the contenfe when found, in good 
condition ; bronze culinary utensils of all form now in use, 
neatly made and often highly ornamented; a coflfee urn 
with heater; fishing nets and tackle in abundance; two 
vases which, when discovered, were full of water, the one 
tasteless and limpid, the other brown and alkaline ; fruits of 
all kinds, as walnuts, chestnuts, almonds, dates, dried figs, 
prunes, com, oil, peas, lanteles, pieSy and hams ; wheat and 
barley loaves of bread hearing the baker's stamp and creased 
for quartering; a candelabrumi taken from the house of 
Diomede, elegantly inlaid with silver and in all respects 
leaving little room for improvement; making, as Mr. H. 
says, the lamp in our parlor look homely as a bam yard * 
goose sailing about in a fleet of imperial swans; steelyards; 
surgical instraments, as iron probes, teeth extractors, eleva- 
tors for trepanning, lancets, <fec., with a roll ready to be 
divided into pills; articles for the toilette equal to the neces- 
sities of any modem belle; dice and other games; musical 
instraments, as flutes, <fec., from bone; coats of mail and 
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other armor — forming, in the aggregate, a collection, unique, 
instructive and exciting to witness. '* By the help of the 
innumerable objects contained in the unique collection, we 
can follow out all the hours of a Roman day, in their seve- 
ral duties or amusements : We can sit or rather recline with 
the wealthy nobleman of Pompeii at his meals, and criticise 
his table, furniture, and almost pronounce upon the flavor 
of his dishes or the age of his wine. We can peep into the 
dressing-room of his wife, and see her toilette apparatus 
spread out before us ; her rouge, her mirror, her ornaments ; 
in short, all the weapons with which she fought off the ap- 
proaches of time. We can penetrate into the kitchen, see 
the charcoal lighted in the brazier, hear the water bubbling 
in the urn, and snuff the steam of the dishes that simmer in 
the suucepan. We can sit with the student in his library, 
go out into the fields with the farmer, visit the shops of the 
mechanics and artisans, and accompany the surgeon in his 
professional calls. We can go with the respectable citizen 
to the theatre, and with the wild young man to the gaming 
table. From all that is spread before us we learn that man 
was a being .of the same wants, passions, and purposes in 
those days as now, and that life was the mingled web of suf- 
fering and enjoyment in Pompeii eighteen hundred years 
ago that it is to-day in London or New York.'' 

Several rooms are devoted to specimens of sculpture taken 
from the ruins and obtained from other parts of the Italian 
States. At the head of this list stands the Torso Farnesb 
(bull of Famese) which was found at Rome in the baths of 
Caracalla, and brought to Naples at the end of the seven- 
teenth century. The authors of this remarkable work of 
genius were Apollonius and Tauriscus (Orecians) ; the ma- 
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terial, a single block of marble, nine and half feet in length 
with thirteen feet in height. A large bull of perfect and 
beautiful form, is rearing upon his hind legs, as if about to 
bound away in his course ; but this he is prevented from do- 
ing, as he is powerfully held by the horns and nose by two 
resolute athletic young men, one on each side, who have 
him in such durance that his massive neck is wrinkled in 
large folds, as he turns his head backward in his efforts to 
escape from their grasp. The cause of the struggle becomes 
apparent^ when we glance at a fine female form recumbent, 
and see that her abundant tresses are interwoven with the 
strands of a rope which is noosed around the horns of the 
bull, and it flashes upon the mind that should the madden- 
ed animal escape from his keepers, she will be quickly torn 
in pieces. Her noble sons have, in a critical moment, sprung 
forward to her rescue, and are just able to arrest her im- 
pending fall. Filial love proves to be stronger than the dis- 
approbation of an imputed fault for which their mother was 
to have been immolated in this horrid manner. The classi- 
cal reader will recognize Dirce attached to the horns of the 
bull by Zethus and Amphion, sons of Lycus, King of 
Thebes, to avenge the affront offered to their mother, 
Antiope, by her husband on account of Dirce. But at the 
moment the bull is loosened, Queen Antiope ordered Dirce 
to be freed, and her two sons attempt to stop the furious ani- 
mal. These figures are larger than life and placed on a rock, 
with a dog and other animals standing in different places. 
We could but stand, and gaze and exclaim, " wonderfvl!'^ 
Having dwelt so long upon this celebrated specimen of hu- 
man genius, I have but to tell the reader that if ever he 
yisit this museum, such figures as Hercules resting from toil. 
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Mercury in repose, several dancing Fauns, with many busts 
and paintings, will secure his deeply interested attention. 
A room filled with frescoes carefully removed from the 
houses in Pompeii — another room dedicated to those who 
occupy themselves with unrolling and deciphering the rolls 
of papyri recovered from the buried cities, the process of 
unrolling requiring great care and patience, the instrument 
in use resembling somewhat the sewing frame of the book- 
biuder — and slOl another, to pictures but few of which have 
any very marked merit — these will engage the hours of a 
rainy day. 

My longest visit to this museum was in company with 
Dr. and Mrs. S. In returning, we took several churches in . 
our way where the attractions of painting and statuary 
within, very painfully contrasted with the beggary and 
wretchedness without^ prompting the question, "Of what use 
is that religion which expends so much attention upon the 
edifice and its internal decorations as to have HtUe left for 
relieving the wants and improving the character of the 
worshippers !" In the " Church of St. Mary of Piety," we 
found that justly celebrated work of art — the Dead Christ. 
This is an image of the Savior after his crucifixion, in white 
marble, with a veil thrown over the corpse, the folds of 
which seem moistened with the sweat of death and so trans- 
parent as not in the least to conceal the expression of the 
face. It was a dangerous object to look upon. ** Thou 
shalt not make unto thee any graven image or any likeness 
of any thing that is in heaven above — thou shalt not bow 
down to them." But for this command I must have knelt 
— ^for I did long to put my lips to that mournful marble. 
We gazed in admiration of the work of genius and, I trust, 
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with added love to Him who thus ** died the just for the un- 
just" "Modesty" and "Vice Undeceived," both in marble^ 
haye also a wide notoriety, though of little interest compar« 
ed with that just seen. 

We next visited the Chapel of St. Januarius, whose name 
is associated with one of the most popular of modern mira- 
cles. In a small room are preserved the head and two vials 
of the saint's blood, said to have been collected by a Nea- 
politan lady during his martyrdom. TTiis Mood becomes 
rrdractdously liquid whenever U is placed before the head of 
the saint The ceremony of this miracle is repeated three 
times yearly, and is to the Neapolitan an object of astonish- 
ment and devotion, of which we in this western world can 
form but a faint idea. When the liquefaction takes place, 
the joy of the people is as great, as is the distress when it 
does not occur. But the latter almost always happens, so 
great is the credulity of the superstitious multitude. A 
Protestant would explain it as the natural effect of the warm 
hand upon the glass. Januarius being the Patron Saint, 
his shrine is crowded with worshipers, while prosperity or 
adversity is at his bidding. 

Naples contains three hundred Cathedrals, Churches and 
Chapels, all, of cour&e, attached to the National (Papal) 
Church— and were we to attempt a visit to each there 
would be a degree of sameness which would soon amount 
to unendurable weariness. Altars with surrounding orna- 
ments, statuaiy, paintings, some of great excellence, and 
many more of equal inferiority, would meet the eye and 
evoke the exclamation "enough of this." It was so with 
us and we returned to the hotel, contented with having vis- 
ited five or six of the most important, and willing to learn 
H 
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from gaide-books what the others contained, or leave them 
till we make our next visit to the city. 

The morning of the following day being, in req>ect to 
weather, altogether favorable, was devoted to an ascent of 
St Elmo, and an ascent we found i1^ " with a witness." 
Eschewing mules we turned pedestarians. Up, up, up, we 
wended our slow and weary way, exhausting, too soon for 
comfort, all the jokes and anecdotes which we could recall, 
making every effort to be merry and laugh, and yet finding 
that treading an inclined plain of forty-five degrees, and 
smiling, tvere not quite compatible. But finally we reached 
the summit, and right well were we re-paid for our la- 
bor. There stands the castle, which was originally a tower, 
erected by the Korman princes, and changed into its present 
form by Charles II, in 1518, a hexagon six hundred and fif- 
ty feet in diameter, with very high walls and a cistern of 
prodigious size beneath, while near by, is the *' Church of 
San Martino,'^ filled with paintings and statuary and relics, 
which. we inspected with all needful care. But the view 
from this hiU was hi more valuable than a dozen castles and 
cathedrals. What with the city and bay beneath, and the 
Campagna Felice reaching as far as Terracina^ no place in 
the vicinity can compare with it for extended landscape. 
It is the habit of the Neapolitans to talk very loud and en- 
force their words with the most earnest and frantic gestures. 
The union of human voices with the rattling of the rapid 
carriages, whip-cracking of the Jehu-drivers, and shouta of 
the vender of vegetables and meats, made the air overflow 
with uproar, reaching our ears as ^ the voice of many 
watere." A glorious spot to see Naples and vicinity, is the 
top of St. Elmo. 
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On anotiher occasion we drove leisurely through the city 
to verify certain statements we had read respectiog Neapoli- 
tan customs. Nor had we been deceived. There is a load- 
ed Cabriolet. What a group of passengers — priest and 
lady, thief and peasant, beggar and bride, with some half 
dozen " wet things" in baskets under the axel tree — ^twenty- 
one in all, and that too in a single carriage drawn by one 
horse, dashing, pell mell, through the streets at the risk of 
breaking limb or neck. And there is a lazzaroni family group 
amicably engaged in seeking for game in their craniological 
hunting grounds, and that in the public highways. And 
there is a company of persons engaged in eating maccaroni, 
which they do by swallowing its rope-shaped elongations to 
any extent, without breaking, if you will promise to " foot 
the bill." 

But beware of allowing a Neapolitan to come too near 
your person, or the loss of something from your pocket will 
be the certain eflfect. An anecdote is told of a traveler who 
took the precaution of exchanging his silk for a cotton hand- 
kerchief before leaving the hotel. Ere long it was missing 
but speedily thrown back to him with the taunt, " who 
would have thought a gentleman like him would have car- 
ried a pocket handkerchief like that^^ 

Naples is a city of great activity, every person seems 
moving, talking, acting all excitement — but such unclean- 
liness in the streets and houses, such seeming ignorance and 
wretchedness, and all too in contrast with a sky and soil and 
bay, which find no superiors in any land I The Neapolitans 
pass much of their time in the street — the bench of the 
cobbler and tailor, the implements of the barber and letter- 
writer, the anvil of the smith, and culinary utensils of the 
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maocaroni cook, being outside the door, indicatiDg a taste 
for the gregiuious rather than the domestic. Such were our 
reflections as we made excursions to all parts of a city so 
hleaaed of heaven and so cursed hy man. This is the judg- 
ment of most, if not all of modem travelers, from Dr. M., 
who may be considered by some as too Protestant in his 
feelings to allow a calm opinion respecting a kingdom so 
thoroughly and intensely Papal as Naples, to Messrs. H. and 
W., whose religious creeds are of the most liberal character. 
AH admit that Naples is a land of despotic rule, popular 
ignorance, religious superstition, and license to the indul- 
gence of vice in every form. 

One spot remains to which I would introduce my readers, 
and this is described in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Cemetery at Naples. 

A pit for a day— a pit for a day—a pit to be sealed for a year. 

And in the gloom of night they raise the year-dosed lid,— 

Look in, — ^for gnawing lime hath half-consumed the carcases ; 

Thus they horl the daily dead into that liorrible pit, 

The dead that only died this day, — as unconsidered offiti t 

There a stark, white heap, unwept, onloved, uncared for, 

Old men and maidens, young men and Infants mingle in hideous comq>tion, 

Fling in the gnawing lime— seal up the diarnel for a year. 

For lo, a morrow's dawn hath tinged the mountain summit. 

fair, false city, tiiou gay and gilded harlot, 

Woe for thy wanton heart, woe for thy wicked hardness I 

Woe unto thee that the lightsomeness of life beneath Italian sun. 

Should meet the solemnity of death in a sepulchre so foul and fearftil. Tuppuu 

When, I first heard of the " Campo-Santo ," or burial 
ground of Naples, it was with miugled emotions of sur- 
prise, disgust and indignation! My earliest acquaint- 
ance with that painfully unique spot was through the 
graphic pen of Willis in his " Pencilings by the Way." 
Memory retains, fresh as yesterday, the impressions which 
accompanied the perusal of those pages, though years have 
passed since I last saw the volume. " Can it be possible 
that a spot like this is to be found in a civilized, a Christian 
land ? Is not the writer drawing upon ^ his imagination for 
his facts,' or distorting the reality to make it appear more 
excitingly horrible? Are the thousands thus flung into 
these noisome pits, * the young and old, vicious and virtu- 
ous, together, without the decency of even a rag to keep up 
the distinctions of life?* If ever Providence allow me a 
visit to Naples, I will certify to my consciousness that the 
description is * truth, and nothing but the truth.' " These 
were my thoughts and purposes then entertained, and never 
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forgotten. Such an occasion offered during the morning 
preceding my departure from the city. My companions 
had gone in another direction to visit, I think, Baioe and 
Puteoli, when I called a carriage and bade the coachman 
drive me to the burial ground. The road was in fine order, 
the soil had an appearance of fertility far beyond what it 
seemed really to yield, so defective are the owners in the 
science aud implements of successful labor; upon all sides 
was abundant testimony that Italy needs but men of free 
thought, along with the certain accompaniments of industry 
and enterprise, to render it all that poetry has made it ap- 
pear, for beauty and fruitfulnesa Winding up a long, steep, 
stony hill, I was set down at the closed gate of a high, 
strong wall, extending far on either side. A porter soon 
appeared, who opened the door, and entering, I witnessed 
what I had longed to see. Nothing was visible at first 
sight but an area of many acres, walled in, and flagged 
with large, smooth slabs of inferior granite, closer inspection 
showing that this floor was parceled off into spaces of equal 
size, each bearing a number in regular succession from one 
to three hundred and sixty-five. Beneath each is a vault, 
sixteen feet square and twenty-four feet deep, separated from 
the next adjoining, by a thin masonry, thus forming sub- 
terraneous chambers to the number of the days in the year. 
During the day, the dead are brought to the place, left in 
an anteroom until nightfall, when they are carried within, to 
the vault answering to the day of the year, when they are 
divested of all their clothing ; the door is opened, and after 
a short prayer said above them collectively, they are tum- 
bled in, one above the other, without respect to sex, age, rank 
or character, when a quantity of quick lime is scattered 
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above them, and the lid is dropped and henneticallj sealed 
for the next twelve months. For a small sum the porter 
was induced to remove one of these lids when I looked in, 
though but for a moment The sight was horrible. Oai^ 
cases in their various stages of return to their native earth 
— ^here, the flesh removed but in part by the lime and living 
animals all around, preying on the human dead — ^there, all 
gone but the lank, and whitened skeleton — ^lying in all atti- 
tudes, in loathsome and di^usting proximity. I wished not 
a second sight — but turned away with grief and indigna- 
tion, fully satisfied t^t I had not been misled as to the fact 
and loathsomeness of this deserted spot This locality was 
before the mind of the author of ** Proverbial Philosophy,** 
when he penned those graphic lines which head this chap- 
ter. " See Naples and die,'' say the proud dwellers of that 
fair, false city — sitting as a queen upon her vine-clad hills 
— nay, rather, *« see Naples and live^ if after death I am to 
be tossed swine-like into a deep, dark apartment with noth- 
ing to mark to passers-by the place of my sepulchre, but the 
number upon the o'er-lying slab noting the day of my in- 
terment, and the place of my fleshless and dishonored form. 
Granting that in these later times there is a cemetery, 
spacious and beautiful, where affection has reared the mar- 
ble tablet and the mausoleum celebrates the greatness of the 
sleeper, yet these are for the exalted by parentage, or 
wealth, or rank, the poor and obscure being cast unclad, un- 
distinguished and unwept into a common tomb. Out upon 
a government that will thus condemn to a life of degrada- 
tion and beggary the mass of the people, and then consum- 
mate their inhumanity, by condemning their lifeless remains 
to a worse than a felon's — worse than a dog's sepulture ! 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Departare from Naples. — Oirita Vecchia. — Arrival at Rome. — 
Sabbath Morning at St. Peter's. 

Ood b a Spirit ; and they that worship Him, must worship Him in spirit and 
in truth. 

OuB abode at Naples had reached its close. Replete 
with interest and instruction had been the five days which 
had flown too swiftly by. We had seen, learned and en- 
joyed very much, though of places and objects worthy of 
notice, several were of necessity omitted. This city is far 
less eminent for the number of its celebrities, than for the 
unique and suggestive character of those which it does con- 
tain, differing, in this respect, from London and Rome. We 
might have remained a week longer with much pleasure and 
profit, but as it was, we saw a great deal and that to be re- 
membered through life. 

The afternoon of June 2d, found us again upon the deck 
of the "Za BeUe,^^ the steamer starting upon her return 
trip at a time most welcome to us, her former passengers. 
Slowly we moved away, filling our minds with the objects 
and scenery we were leaving, never again to behold. Here 
is the Island of Ischia, guarding the northern entrance to the 
bay, while the eye passes to her southern sister, Capri, 
twenty miles distant — the curve of the gulf lying between, 
making nearly a right angle at Naples and at Castellamare. 
Yonder is Vesuvius, one of nature's " safety salves," send- 
ing up its dark clouds, a more harmless employment than 
when emitting lava and boiling mud and heated stones and 
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deadly scoria, to oyerwhelm the populous, luxuriant and 
gorgeous cities at its base. And there are the localities, 
though invisible at this distance, of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, with their yearly exhumed wonders of art and 
genius, preserved for ages by the means of that most des- 
tructive agent — fire. In the foreground from the beach to 
the highland lies the city, the abode of " men and things" 
which occupy the wide expanse between the highest opu- 
lence and deepest poverty, large wisdom and brutal ignor- 
ance, art in its finest form and sensual gratification which 
words cannot express, the loftiest and lowliest of all that 
any city offers to the eye of observation and study. In the 
rear of the town, a mountain towers heavenward with the 
Castle of St. Elmo and monastery of San Martino crown- 
ing its summit. As the eye moves seaward, it falls upon 
the spot where is the traditionary " Tomb of Virgil" — and 
on to Puzzuoli, the ancient Puteoli, where Paul tarried on 
his voyage to Rome (Acts xxviii: 13), Lake Avernus, the 
ancient entrance to the world of woe. (" Facilis descensus 
Avemi"), Baioe, and Sybil's cave — while we take a last look 
at the stately hotel which was our truly pleasant home, the 
Yilla Beale adjoining, with its walks, and trees and statuary, 
enjoyed for four hours of a moonlight evening in conversa- 
tion with one who will ere long tread the streets of that city 
of which he then spoke with such joy and hope ; and final- 
ly the Bay, "preclara nomen," in connection with this 
famed locality. Thus we bid adieu to Naples, wishing her 
a government and religion more worthy a region so abund- 
ant with all that can administer to human happiness and 
the divine glory. 

An early hour of the following morning landed us at 
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" Civita Vecchia," port of the Papal State, the romance of 
reaching which was decidedly checked by an application for 
money at once upon landing, by a hale, burly, lazy priest. 
We bid him away, took a hasty breakfast, passed our luggage 
through the customs, hired a carriage, and, ensconced in its 
comfortable seats, dashed off toward the capital. We made 
its forty-six miles before night set in, entering the Imperial 
city near St. Peter's, which shows to ill advantage at first 
sight, though amply redeeming itself upon closer observa- 
tion of beauty around and within. 

We were quite too tired to arouse any of those emotions 
which the traveler expects to have at once awakened upon 
entering this world-famed metropolis. So we concluded to 
postpone these till we reached our lodgings, took a cup of 
tea, and enjoyed a night's repose. All this we did most 
heartily at the hotel — and met next morning with the ex- 
clamation, " We are in Rome 1" 

It was the Sabbath — a fitting day to commence an ac- 
quaintance with the chief city of Christendom, and we con- 
cluded to illustrate our arrival by attending morning service 
at the famed St Peter's. 

Breakfast over, our guide made his appearance, under 
whose practiced eye we passed a thorough scrutiny of dress, 
lest an error of shape or color should exclude us from the 
sacred enclosure. Standing in a row, he began, '^ Madame, 
you will do, except that you must not wear a bonnet, a 
black veil being the only cover allowed for the head;" and 
away Mrs. S. goes to re-make her toilet in this respect. 
" All right, Mr. K, except those pantaloons; they must be 
black, Boi brown." What shall be done ? " Ah,'' says Dr. 
S.; " I taye i^n extra pair in my trunk to which you ar«en- 
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tirely welcome ; here are the keys." And off Mr. N. posts 
for an orthodox colored encasement " Mr. W., you will 
doy except that coat; it must be dresa^ not frock, in its 
style." Alas I alas I what shall Mr. W. do ? None of us 
had an extra to loan, and the law was '* ex Cathedrd^ and 
absolute. There was but one resort Perhaps one of the 
hotel seryants had a coat with which a temporary exchange 
could be effected. At any rate ^Iwill try^ exclaimed Mr. 
W., and away he sped to make the attempt " And you, 
Messieurs S. M. and W., are ail right'' In a little time we 
re-assembled, all dad in a style consistent with the canons 
of the highest ecclesiastical law, and prepared to meet Pope 
and Cardinal, without fear of censure and condemnation, 
because clothed in unfitting attire. Reaching the cathedrfd, 
we found that service was to be held in the Sistine Chapel^ 
which forms part of the Vatican. As we alighted at the 
entrance, a company of Swiss soldiery, body-guard of the 
Pope, were ascending, whom we followed, to the sound of 
martial music, up the long and elaborately finished stairway 
to the entrance of the audience chamber — an apartment 
built in 1473, in the reign of Pope Sixtus IV. We first 
entered an anteroom, where we were obliged to leave Mrs. 
S., ladies being allowed to go no farther. The second door 
passed, and we were in the chapel, though excluded from 
the most eacred part by a railing. Many were standing on 
either side of the aisle, in this open space allotted to specta- 
tors, awaiting the appearance of the distinguished actors in 
this exhibition. Ere long a Cardinal entered, clothed in 
scarlet robes, the long trail of which being partly rolled up 
and partly borne by an attendant The Swiss guards open 
the way and he passes within the privileged enclosure, 
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vLen he kneels to pay his devotions to the erncifix in the 
distance. While so doing, two officials are busily engaged 
unloosing his robes, and then help him to rise, when he 
croeses himself, and walks slowly and solemnly to a seat 
upon one of the benches, of which there are three tiers on 
either side of the apartment Several minutes are required 
to adjust his vestments, when he takes his seat, with a small 
scarlet cap on his head, and a square hat in his hand. A 
second appears, the same kneeling, unrolling, rising, crossing, 
&C., but before starting for his place, he bows, to the pre- 
decessor who, rising, returns the salutations. Thus a third, 
fourth, and onward to the number of twenty-six, all ris- 
ing when each comes in, bidding him a polite welcome. 
The Cardinals seated, our attention was directed to the en- 
trance of several priests through a door on the right of the 
altar which stood at the opposite end of the roouL Soon 
one passed the threshold, whom we recognised by unmis- 
takable signs, to be the veritable " Pio Nono," for who but 
he is allowed, in papal lands, to wear that triple crown and 
be decorated in so costly apparel. His private devotions 
said, he moves toward his throne, and as he ascends, the 
choir chant forth the exulting strains of reverential homage, 
the music being far more welcome to our Protestant ears, 
than was the application of such words to an erring mortal ! 
Then commenced a series of religious exercises too numer- 
ous to remember, and too tedious to detail. There was 
chanting by the choir to satiety — and burning incense be- 
fore bis Holiness to our disgust — and marches to and fro — 
and kissings of the pedal extremity — and elevating the cross, 
when the Swiss guards, with flashing swords and rustling 
camlets, presented arms^ the whole multitude lying pros- 
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trate on the floor — and a sermon from a yonug Italian — 
and one ceremony which I will pause to describe. An aged 
Cardinal receives from the Pope a kiss — that kiss with great 
formality he transfers to Cardinal No. 2, and Cardinal No. 
2 turns, and, putting a hand on each of his shoulders, gives 
it to Cardinal No. 3, and he to Nos. 4, 5, 6 and onward, to 
the end of the line. The service may have a meaning of 
great import, but our Protestant eyes could not penetrate 
its depths, and I fear that a careful observer might have 
detected a smile upon our heretical faces. To my own mind 
the analogy was strikingly akin to an electric spark convey- 
ed by a succession of leyden jars. Mirth aside, the cere- 
mony was singular, to say the least. 

On another occasion, we met the Sovereign Pontiff, and 
under circumstances to allow full acquaintance with his 
appearance and general address. In size, I should judge 
him to resemble ex-President Fillmore — with a countenance 
benignant though not strikingly intellectual. His disposi- 
tion is mild and peaceful — too much so for the post he oc- 
cupies, few on earth being less enviable. Rome is flooded 
with placards, " Down with Pio JVbno;^^ no more Pope as 
a civil ruler. He may govern our faith and consciences, 
but not our public policy. We received a polite salutation 
from his so-called Holiness^ and were, to say no more, unin- 
jured thereby ! 

Services are drawing to a close, but before we leave, I 
have a word to say about a painting which adorns the ex- 
treme end of the hall. It is a fresco of the Last Judg- 
ment^ sixty feet high and thirty broad, and was the work of 
Michael Angelo, who occupied eight years in its production. 
In ihe upper part of the picture is the Savior seated with 
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the Yirgia on His right hand, which is extended in con- 
demnation. Above, in the angles of the vaulf^ are groups 
of angels bearing the instruments of the passion. On the 
right of the Savior is the host of saints and patriarchs, and 
on the left the martyrs, with the symbols of their suffering. 
Below, is a group of angels sounding the last trump, and 
bearing the books of life and death. On the left, is repre- 
sented the fall of the damned ; the demons are seen coming 
out of the pit to seize them as they struggle to escape; 
their features expressing the utmost despair contrasted with 
the wildest passions of rage, anguish and defiance. On the 
opposite side the blessed are rising slowly and in uncertainty 
from their graves; some are ascending to heaven, while 
saints and angels are assisting them to rise to glory and 
bliss. Paul IV. took offence at the nudity of the figures, 
and wished the whole to be destroyed. On hearing the 
Pope's objection, Michael Angelo replied, "Tefl the Fope to 
reform the world and the pictures will reform themselves" 
— a remark more pithy and caustic than true or safe to 
follow. 

Returning to our lodgings, we spent the afternoon in re- 
ligious conversation and prayer — far more profitable to our 
hearts, if not as novel and instructive to our minds, as was 
an attendance upon the worship of the gorgeous cathedral. 
While for purpose of information, we were glad of the op- 
portunity thus afforded of witnessing the method in which 
the " Successor of St. Peter" and his colleagues worship 
Jehovah, we were but the more convinced that such worship 
has in it more of form than power, and that the promise, 
^' wherever two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them," attaches to the services in 
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the humblest chapel of Christendom a value far, far beyond 
the most imposing display of throne and mitre and robe 
and incense and choir, that ever thronged the ample, dark 
and antique chambers of the Vatican I 
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St Peter's— Vatican. 

I m nr Bon I the olty that bo long 
Beigned abaolate ; the mistreM of the world I 
twm in Bomei the city where the GaulB, 
Entering at sonrlBe through her open gates, 
And, through her streets, silent and desolate. 
Marching to slay, thought they saw God, not men. 
Ah I little thought I, when in school I sat, 
A school boy on his bench, at early dawn, 
Glowing with Boman story I should lire 
To tread the Appian, once an ayenne 
Of monuments most glorious, to turn 
Toward Tiber, or climb the Palatine. 
A thousand busy thoughts rush to my mind 
As I exclalmr— / oai in Rome ! 

Thb headings of this chapter give promise of more than 
the reader will find realized. However to convey a " tarry- 
at-home traveler'' to Rome, and yet forbid him even a glance 
at those world-renowned structures, in living glory and 
mournful ruin, were to be guilty of a sad omission. Ardu- 
ous though the writer deems even a brief and imperfect 
description of these places, yet 

** not to attempt 
The labor, were a task more arduous stUl.'' 

It is Monday morning. A Sabbath has afforded most wel- 
come opportunity of repose to body and mind, and we are 
ready for a week of '* sight-seeing." Carriage is at the 
door, and off we move at a rapid rate through long, narrow 
and uncleanly streets, over the bridge which spans the Tiber 
opposite the Castle of St Angelo (a bridge built by 
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Hadrian as a passage to his mausoleum), when, turDing an 
angle to the left, a few minutes bring us to the vicinity of 
the Cathedral. Entering a massive gateway, we are in the 
piazza or front yard of the church, and pause to gaze 
upon this spot of wondrous magnificence and beauty. AVe 
are in the center of a spacious ellipse, of which the longer 
diameter is eight hundred feet On either hand, semi-cir- 
cular porticoes, supported by four rows of columns, enclose 
space enough between the two inner rows for the passage of 
two carriages abreast^ while the area they protect is capable 
of containing half a million of persons. Hither the multi- 
tude gather during the " holy week," to receive the Pope's 
blessing from the balcony of the Cathedral, which occupies 
the end opposite the entrance. After admiring for a little 
time the obelisk which graces the middle of this paved area, 
a solid mass of granite, eighty-three feet in height, with nine 
in breadth, brought from Egypt by the Emperor Caligula, 
and placed here by Pope Sixtus, in 1686, with fountains on 
either side, throwing up a ceaseless jet of water sixty-four 
feet, to fall glittering into basins of oriental granite, fifly feet 
in circumference, we moved slowly onward, wrapt in won- 
der and awe, at the unique and imposing objects all around 
us, until we reached the steps, and, alighting, dismissed our 
charioteer. Ascending the steps, we waited for our guide 
to remove the heavy leather-padded curtain which hangs 
before the entrance, (there being a door of brass, which is 
only shut once in twenty-five years), we stept within and 
stood, for a few moments, smitten with awe I Did we kneel ? 
Did we make the sign of the cross ? Neither — but, is it 
unmanly to confess the fact, that our eyes were moistened 
with tears, and our hearts oppressed as never before, when 
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not immediately engaged in religious worship ? A popular 
writer says, that '^ this fj&mous building, without equal in 
elegant art» kcu not the effect to produce a religious impres- 
eion on the hearth If he mean that the emotions which 
it awakens are not in themselves and of necessity religious 
-^that a person may enter, gaze, admire, reverence, and then 
leave, as entirely godless as when he went in — this may be 
true. We have an example of this in Lord Byron. How 
elegant his ^ apostrophe I" 

" Worthiest of God, the Holy and the True, 
Since Sion's desolation, when that He 
Forsook His former city, what conld be. 
Of earthly structures, in His honor piled, 
Of a snblimer aspect ? MajeHy^ 
Power, Gtory, Strength, and Betmtff—M are aided 
In this eternal ark of worship undefiled." 

Multitudes without question, have like emotions of sol- 
emn reverence though equally removed, with this gifted 
bard, from the exercise of the truly religious affections. All 
this admitted, I cannot subscribe to the sentiment that 
there is no fitness in the place to awaken impressions 
of a sacred character. My own experience was against it 
I wanted to pray and sing and preach there. I felt as once 
when standing alone upon the summit of a lofty mountain 
in New England. My head and heart were full of God, — 
of reverence and praise and heavenly delight Nor did it 
subside so long as I kept my eye and mind upon the whole, 
instead of desceuding to those details, some of which ex- 
cited emotions of a very different character. I walked the 
nave, six hundred and thirteen feet in length, one hundred 
and fifty-two feet high, and ninety feet broad; the transepts^ 
four hundred and fifty feet Standing under the dame. 
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(one hundred and ninety-five feet in diameter), I looked up- 
ward four hundred and fifteen feet, and read in letters, gix 
feet long, the inscription in mosaic of Matthew xn: 18 — 
*^ Tn €8 PetruSf^ &e., (Thou art Peter, and on this rock wiJi 
I build my church), while upon its ceiling was a mosaic, in 
execution perfect, as it is blasphemous in design, of Jehovah, 
in the form of a majestic old man, with a venerable beard 
floating among the clouds and with extended arms in the 
act of blessing all below. I gazed upon the altar, ninety- 
four and a-half feet high, standing under this dome, with 
its one hundred and twelve lamps, burning night and day 
— ^and beneath which are the supposed remains of the 
apostle, to whose memory the structure was erected. I 
turned then to the marble figure, placed against one of 
the piers, whose outstretched feet have been so often 
kissed by the faithful. I roamed from column to statue, 
and thence to painting, and thence to mosaic, hardly notic- 
ing the scores of persons moving to and fro, but completely 
entranced with amazement, inwardly exclaiming, 

M The half was not told nie.»» 

We then commenced our upward ascent, and traversed the 
gallery encircling the dome, certifying by personal observa- 
tion, what had been told us, that " the cornice which runs 
along the edge of the ceiling is large enough for a carriage 
and two horses to travel upon,^ being eight feet wide — and 
that the pillars supporting the dome, are each the size of a 
church. It was while standing here that worship was cele- 
brating below, while the tones of an organ of matchless 
power and the chanting of a hundred voices trained to high- 
est p^ection, oonstiained us to pause and weep. Do you 
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smile at our weakness ? Make the trial, and learn whether 
your nerves can resist such appeals made to their sensibility. 
But we were not yet at the summit. Up, up, we ascended 
upon the steps between the outer and inner dome, till we 
thought we had attained the utmost altitude. " Can we go 
higher?" " Yes," says the guide, "by ascending that lad- 
der— ^-creeping through that neck— you can stand within the 
haU:' And shall we do it?" " Yes;" and I followed the 
guide. There we were, four hundred feet from the ground, 
in a globe which, when seen from the pavement, looked like a 
speck in mid-air, but now proved to be of a size to contain six- 
teen persons. Its interior was covered with names of visit- 
ors. Cur's were of course recorded — the guide remarking 
that when it was lillecl, all were rubbed out to make room 
' for others. Such is immortal fame — dismissed from exist- 
ence to make way for others. Rapidly did we descend this 
dizzy height — ^pausing to go out upon the roof, and gaze 
upon the city — below the distant Mediterranean, and the 
desolate campagna — ^the Apennine mountains, and other ob- 
jects which unite in rendering this one of the finest scenes 
in Europe. 

Returning to the pavement below, we heard music in the 
distance, and, pausing, saw a long procession moving from 
a distant chapel toward the high altar. A military oflScer 
was, as usual, at the head of the column with a drawn 
Bword, while ecclesiastics, in robes of white and scarlet, fol- 
lowed, and then not less than two hundred youths from the 
ages of ten to eighteen years. They formed in line from 
the altar — two columns deep of the youth, while a priest 
slowly and solemnly placed a crucifix among the candles, 
and the company commenced their prayer to all the saints. 
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The one officiating, intonates the name of a Patron Saint, 
and all in harmonious union and thrilling effect respond, 
**Ora pro nobis" We listened for a half hour, and retired 
interested — instructed — ^but pained ! 

A few facts respecting its history : As early as the year 
93, an oratory was built upon the present spot which became 
the supposed place where the Apostle Peter was interred. In 
303, Constantine constructed a Basilicum on the same site, 
which, falling into decay, was re-built by Nicholas V. in 1460. 
Under the direction of Popes Paul IL, Julius II., Leo X., 
Clement VII., Paul III., Julius III., Pius V., Gregory XIIL, 
Clement VIII., Paul V., Urban VIII., Alexander VII., 
Pius VI., it went forward slowly and with the change of 
tastes in Popes and artificers there w^re alterations of plans, 
till three-and-half centuries had been consumed in its erec- 
tion, covering the administration of forty-three Popes ! At 
the close of the seventeenth century, the estimated expense 
was ten millions of pounds or fifty millions of dollars ! The 
annual expenditure on repairs, superintendence, &c,, is thir- 
ty-five thousand dollars ! The JBaJdacchino, or grand cano- 
py, covering the high altar under the dome, is of solid bronze, 
ninety-four feet high, weighing one hundred and eighty-six 
thousand pounds, at a cost of eleven hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Two illuminations of the building take place annu- 
ally. The three hundred and eighty-two persons, who are 
employed to light the lamps, take the sacrament before they 
venture upon the dome, so that if they fall and are killed, 
their souls are safe ! The illumination employs sixty-eight 
hundred lamps— and occupies but eight seconds in lighting 
them all. The effect upon the beholder is most impressive 
and memorable. 
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Thus much is all that space allows respecting the building 
which, in the language of the author of the ** Rise and 
Fall of the Roman Empire," is the " most glorious structure 
that has ever been applied to religion,'* (We may add, 
since the erection of the Temple at Jerusalem I) 

Leaving the Cathedral, we enter the Vatican^ an im- 
mense pile of buildings attached to the sacred edifice. This 
was originally a palace erected in or before the reign of 
Constantine. In the year 1377, Gregory XI. adopted it as 
the Pontifical Palace, chiefly on account of the greater se- 
curity given to it by the vicinity of the Castle of St An- 
gelo. Subsequent Pontiflfe vied with each other in making 
it the largest and most beautiful palace of the Christian 
world.*' The space it occupies is immense — being in length 
eleven hundred and fifty-one feet, in breadth seven hundred 
and sixty-seven, with eight grand and two hundred smaller 
stair cases, twenty courts and forty-four hundred and twen- 
ty-two apartments. Such is the Vatican, which comprises 
at present a papal palace, a library, and a museum. In re- 
spect to the last, its collection of paintings, frescoes, and 
statues, give it a first rank in Europe and the world. We 
remained in this building until body and mind could endure 
no longer the demands made upon their strength and ener- 
gy. Paintings, not numerous, but superior, as a whole, to 
any we had met with elsewhere ; frescoes, abundant, and of 
a masterly style; RaphaeVs tapestries have a hall to them- 
selves ; Ancient sepvlchral monuments, taken from the tombs 
on the Appian way, and the sepulchres of early Christians, 
fill an avenue of immense length ; Antique statuary, in re- 
markable preservation ; Egyptian curiosities, many of which 
were found in Hadrian's villa, and among them a grand vase 
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of porphyry, forty-four feet in circumference or nearly fifteen 
in diameter — with many and perfect sarcophagi ; Etruscan 
antiquities^ filling eleven chambers; Jewelry^ rich, rare, 
abundant and multiform; Library ^ occupying a fi*e8coed 
gallery three-fourths of a mile in length ; books shut from 
view in cases, but the rarest shown to visitors ; and relics of 
the early Christians^ especially the implements used in tor- 
ture and death ; these occupied our attention for more than 
three hours, until compelled to close our visit from very ex- 
haustion. A, general impression of vastness, interest and 
instruction with the distant recollection of a few special ob- 
jects, is all that can be gathered from a day spent there. 
Never shall we lose the impression of that wonder of art, 
the Laocoon. That serpent, coiled around father and sons ; 
he, in the agony of sufiering, and they, looking to their 
parent for an assistance which it is beyond his power to 
render. Fearful spectacle I Byron bids the traveler 

" go see 
Laocoon*8 torture digniiying pain — 
A fikther's love and mortal agony, 
With an immortal's patience blending; — vain 
The struggle ; vain against the coiling strain 
And gripe and deepening of the dragoon's grasp, 
The old man's clench ; the long envenomed chain 
Rivets the living linlcs, — ^the enormous asp 
Enforces pang on pang and stifles gasp on gasp." 

Yes, we did " go see" this embodiment of genius, and 
shall no more forget it than we shall those great paintings of 
two illustrious artists, the Transfiguration by Raphael, and 
the Communion of St. Jerome, by Domenichino. 

Time was, when the exclamation, ^I am a Roman citi- 
zen!^ was as a shield of brasSy to the one who could claim 
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that honored title. But the chann of that name has long 
since dissolved ; its glorj paling like the morning-star be- 
fore the uprisen sunlight of '* I am a JBritain — I am an 
Ambrican." In like manner, there is less of novelty and» 
therefore, less to arrest public attention in the writer's de- 
claration, " I have been at Rome," for many do the same, 
each year. Qrant it, but that does not diminish the value of 
the fact to himself, however it may affect those around. 
It is an event well calculated to leave an impression on the 
mind, beyond almost any other, and that of present interest, 
together with a strong desire that others within the circle of 
friendship, may enjoy the same pleasure. It is an era in 
one's life-history, to ascend the steps, and pass the portal, 
and pace the aisle, and have eye and ear greeted with the 
sights and sounds of St Peter's at Rome I Compared with 
this structure and its attendant, the Vatican, what are 
all other buildings which have ever been, or are to be 
seen, throughout the wide world I It is incident to such a 
visit (an evil perhaps), to create a distaste for all other struc- 
tures of a like design — so small — so mean in the compari- 
son. St Paul's at London is the pride of the British capi- 
tal, and well merits its wide fame — but what is it, and the 
many like it throughout Europe, compared with this ? Ori- 
ginal — ^unique — pre-eminent I Blessed be the day when it 
was mine to stand beneath its skylit dome, and thanks to 
that Providence which allowed me a privilege so great and 
memorable. Was it strange to me that so many go thither 
to testify by personal observation to what they have heard 
and read. Far otherwise I Rather let there be surprise, 
that they who have time and pecuniary means at command, 
do hesitate a month in an ezcuision (now of less than twen- 
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tj dajB, with fbU allowance for ddays), the gratifying memo- 
fj of which, they will bear with them to the grave. The 
writer advises no journey to Borneo theological or eodesiasti- 
cal, but a visit to the city for purposes of seeing the Cathe- 
dral of St Peter's, he does counsel, and that with the assur- 
ance that instead of disappointment there shall be the cheer- 
ful admission, **Tbm half was not told mx." 



OHAPTEE XXIIL 

Brief Notice of Roman Celebritiea. 

TtaMiifttaqpltlAiiilii itendit 
fMbioned bj loof -forcotton htJuSm. ; 
Two or three oolnnuui, and manj a stone, 
MuMe, and granite, with graiB o'ergrown, 
Rennante of thing! that hare paaeed away, 
fragmente of itone reared hj orealorct of olaj. 

Tbi obvious fact, ihat a visit to the same place awakens 
in difforent persons very different emotions, finds a satisfiio- 
torj explanation in natural taste or acquired habit A lo- 
cality which one reaches and beholds with an enthusiasm 
bordering on yeneration, has no power to hold the interest- 
ed attention of another for a day. One looks out upon the 
ocean, and exclaims, 

** Thou glorioQi mirror, where the JLlmighty*! form 
GlaiMi itMlf in tempeeta.** 

While the friend at his side asks whether the expected ship 
has arrived safely in port, and whether the cargo will make 
laige returns to the owner. This is human nature in all ages 
and dimes, to deny which, were no greater folly, than to 
resist, were a vain attempt 

There are three cities across the sea which embody three 
types of temperament and character. These are London, 
Paris and Borne. To be greatly delighted with one of these 
is to indicate a disposition or education less disposed to 
rdith the other two^ — London for commerce and trade; 
— Parti for ftahion and present enjoyment;— JSome for ao- 
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quaintance with the past. The tradesman, beau, and anti- 
quarian^ find in each^ aliment for their individual appetites 
— sources of personal and peculiar enjoyment. We have 
been to the British capital, traversed its thronged streets, 
entered its docks to see them crowded with freighted ships, 
looked into its numberless stores, shops and markets, and 
thns found it the commercial emporium of the world. We 
crossed the channel, and admired Paris for its Tuileries, its 
Champs Elysees, its everything, to make the human being 
contented with the present life without much longing for 
another of higher enjoyment. And now we are in Rome, 
where there is no commerce and nothing of modem fresh- 
ness and attraction, Rome is visited for the past. It 
abounds with wonders of genius and art and energy ; but 
all belonging to ages long gone by. Shipping, rail-road 
stations, telegraph offices, exchanges, newspapers, none of 
them are to be found here any more than in Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. But here are to be seen palaces in splen- 
did ruin; columns, arches, fountains, churches, basilicas, each 
a study in itself, but interesting to those who are versed 
in ancient history, and find a pleasure in re-calling the time, 
when it could be written, " Roma est," and not, as now, 
« Roma fuit." 

Rome is thronged with monuments of former greatness, 
scattered jewels which indicate the splendor of its ancient 
crown. Let me acquaint the reader with a few among 
many objects of interest which he may expect to find when 
he visits the city of the Tiber. 

The Palazzo Borghese, a palace erected by Paul V. 
(Borghese), between 1590 and 1600, contains one of the 
richest galleries of paintings to be found in Italy. They 
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number eight hundred and fifty-six, arranged in twelve 
rooms, with every facility for observation by artists and visit- 
ors. The JSfUombmerU of Christy the first historical painting 
by Baphael, has a great and just reputation, while others, by 
Buben$j Tandy ke^ Domenichino^ Titian, Michael Angela^ 
and Correggio, received our brief though gratified attention. 

The Antonine Column, erected to Marcus Aurelius by the 
Senate and Roman people, in the year 174, is a shaft about 
one hundred feet high, and composed of twenty-eigbt pieces 
of white marble, the surface of which is covered with bas- 
relief representations of martial scenes and other national 
reminiscences. On the summit is a statue of St Paul, ten 
feet high, with sword in hand, the point of which has not 
unfrequentiy attracted the lightning, and thus endangered 
the entire structure. 

The Temple o/Antoninue Pius is interesting chiefly 
on account of the eleven columns of Greek marble, forty- 
two and half feet in height and four and half in diameter, 
which have escaped the ravages of time. 

The Forum of Trajan, built by the emperor whose 
name it bears in the year 114, now exists but as a mass of 
buildings in ruins, the chief attraction of which is an unri- 
valed column of Egyptian granite which graces the center, 
and which was the admiration of the ancient world, as it is 
the wonder of the modern traveler. 

The Column of Trajan, erected by the Senate and peo- 
ple of Bome, in honor of this renowned conqueror, in the 
year 114, has ever been regarded as a triumph of art and 
the most beautiful historical column in the world. Com- 
posed of thirty-four pieces of white marble, its surface is 
covered with bas-reliefs presenting a continuous history of 
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the military achievements, which illustrated the emperor's 
career. - These reliefs are two feet high in the lower part, 
four feet in the higher, containing no less than twenty-five 
hundred human figures besides a large number of horses 
and fortresses, in the highest state of preservation. A 
spiral stair-case within, of one hundred and sixty-four steps, 
conducts to the top, one hundred and thirty -two feet from 
the ground, where was once placed a colossal statue of the 
emperor holding a gilded globe, which was supposed to con- 
tain his own ashes, but which is now occupied by a statue 
of St. Peter in bronze gilt, eleven feet high, placed there 
by Sixtus Y., in the end of the seventeenth century. En- 
circling this, are many smaller columns of Egyptian granite 
— their estimated height being fifty-five feet — which unit- 
ed in forming the ^Forum of Trajan^^ which was begun 
by the emperor himself after his return from the wars on 
the Danube. The architect of the whole was the celebrated 
Apollodorius, whose name will ever stand associated with 
this masterpiece of taste and genius. 

The temples of Nerva^ Pallas and Minerva are in the 
same neighborhood — stupendous fragments — but with little 
else than their size and age to commend them to attention. 

Arch of Septiminus SeveruSf constructed of white 
marble, and erected A. D. 205, by the Senate and people 
of Rome, in honor of the emperor and his sons, Caracalla 
and QetOy to commemorate their conquest of the Parthians 
and Persians. 

Temple of Saturn is a ruin, consisting of eight granite 
columns, forty-three feet high and thirteen feet in circumfer- 
ence, placed on a basement of travertine. 

Foniana di Treir, the largest and most celebrated 
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fountain in Bomei built in 1735, in lionor of Clement XII., 
is a strange and unartistic mixture of tritons, horses, rocks, 
sea-monsteis, cascades. 

Falagzo della Cancdlarioj one of the most magnificent 
palaces in Rome, built in 1494, is the official residence of 
the cardinal and chancellor, and has acquired infamous no* 
toriety as the scene of the assassination of Count Rossi, the 
unfortunate minister of the present Pope (Pius IX.), on the 
15th of November, 1849. 

Palazza Spada^ built in 1504, is chiefly attractive as pos- 
sessing the stcUtte of Pompey, eleven feet high, and of Pa- 
rian marble, the identical one at whose base ^ Great Csesar 
fell." 

Church of St Peter in Montorio, founded by Constantine, 
derives its chief interest from being near the spot where the 
apostle is said to have been crucified. 

Fontana Paolinoj the most abundant and imposing of 
all Roman fountains, was constructed by Pope Paul Y., in 
1612, the waters being collected from springs about the lake 
of Bracciana. 

Mamertine Prison^ standing on the declivity of the Capi- 
toline Hill, is associated with names prominent upon the 
pages of civil and ecclesiastical history. The church of 
Rome has consecrated this prison, as the place in which St 
Peter was confined by order of Nero. In the lower room, 
dark and lonely in the extreme, we were shown the pillar to 
which he was bound, together with the fountain which mi- 
raculously sprang up to enable him to baptize the jailers, 
Porcessus and Martinian. To our suggestion of doubt, 
whether Peter was ever in Rome, our incredulity was rebuk- 
ed by the fact, clear to our vision, that there was the very 
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rock to which he was bound. The argument was, of course, 
irrefutable. It were hardly possible to name a more horri- 
ble prison-house than this — and if we could not subscribe 
to the ecclesiastical legends, we admitted, that without ques- 
tion in this cell Jugurtha was starved to death, and the ac- 
complices of Catiline strangled by order of Cicero. The 
upper room is fitted up as an oratory dedicated to the 
apostle, the walls of which are covered with votive offerings. 
The Tarpeian Bock possesses great interest to the anti- 
quarian, as the precipice over which criminals were once 
wont to be cast to the fatal destruction of limb and life. 
Byron speaks of it as 

«*the0teep 
Tarpdftn, fittest goal of treason's race. 
The promontory whence the traitor*! leap 
. Cured all ambition.** 

The FamesefiOj a palace built in 1506, in addition to its 
many paintings, is celebrated for an entertainment given to 
Leo X., in 1518 — ^the most costly banquet of modem times. 
It is related that the silver plate used was cast into the 
Tiber, as it was removed from the table. 

The Basilica, or Church of St Lateran^ has great re- 
nown for its age — having for inscription above the |door 
^Ommum urbis et orbie ecdesianum Mater and Ca'pvt for 
the five general councils which were held here, and to the 
searchers of the antique, as containing several objects of 
marked interest Here we were shown the veritable table 
on which the Last Supper was eaten — the moiUh of the weU 
where our Lord held conversation with the woman of Sama- 
ria — two columns of JPilate^s house — one of the columns 
which was splits when the vail of ^ temple was rent^-'Ht 
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porphyry slab upon which the soldiers east lots — a slab 
supported by four columnB said to be the height of our 
Savior (six feet) — a miraculous altar table in which, when 
a priest doubted the real presence, the wafer fell from his 
hand, passed like a bullet through the slab, leaving a hole 
behind! The reader smiles, but such relics are common 
throughout the Italian States. Mistakes are sometimes 
made which are remedied by wit or equivocation. For ex- 
ample — ^The late Prof. Edwards, of Andover, records the 
case of a priest who was showing to a visitor a hair from 
the head of the Virgin Mary. Having looked attentively 
the visitor said, ^ I cannot see the hair." << That," replied 
the priest, *'is part of the miracle; / have been shotoing it 
forty years f and have not seen it my self P Another priest 
was showing the head of a Saint. '^ I have seen this else- 
where," replied the visitor. " That," rejoined his guide, 
<< that was his head, when he was younger, ^^ A third was 
showing Balaam^ s 8word. ^ The Bible says that he had 
no sword, but only wanted one." " Well," replied the priest, 
** this was the one he wished for,^ Is this trifling with a 
serious subject ? Serious though the subject be, the charge 
of trifling belongs rather to those who palm such absurd- 
ities upon ignorant incredulity, than upon us who do 
nothing more than state what actually occurs, and then ask, 
"is this Christianity?" 

But, to return from this episode— here is the famous 
Scala SantOf which is a portico of the Basihca, a stair-case 
of twenty-eight marble steps, said to have belonged to 
Pilate's house, and to have been the identical stairs which 
the Savior descended, when Be left the judgment seat. They 
are only to be ascended by penitents, and then on their 
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knees, yrhkh was done to so great an extent as to render 
neoeasary their planking with wood, so that the deluded vic- 
tims no more ascend the verj stairs upon which the feet of 
onr Lord were placed, than did we who were obliged to take 
the side-steps. At the top is a painting of the Savior, said 
to be an exact likeness at twelve years of age. 

The Church of St. Maggiore contains beneath its altar 
the swaddling clothes which covered the Savior, when he 
was laid in the manger I Is this strange, when we are told 
that the proper locality of the building was indicated, by 
a faU of snow, covering just the area required, and on the 
Jlfth day o/Atigust/ 

The Coliseum I There it is, ^ the monarch of ruins-— 
a great tragedy in stone, a colossal type of those struggles 
of humanity against an irresistible destiny, in which the 
tragic poet finds the elements of his art. Built of inde- 
structible materials and seemingly for eternity — of a size, 
material and form, . to defy the ^ strong hoursy' which con- 
quer all, it has bowed its head to their touch, and passed 
into the inevitable cycle of decay." Next to St. Peter's, it 
is the pride of Rome. Contemporary with the Christian 
era, it is venerable for its age, and illustrions for scenes wit- 
nessed between its ample walls. At its dedication four 
thousand wild beasts were slain in its arena. After that it 
was consecrated by nobler blood. For nearly four hun- 
dred years it continued to be the scene of gladiatorial com- 
bat, and oftentimes exhibited the most frightful barbarities ; 
the records of the church being full of the names of Christ- 
ian martyrs who perished within its embrace. The build- 
ing is now a ruin, having for nearly two hundred years sup- 
plied the Roman princes with material for their palaces, and 
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still the main walk keep their place, firm and unshaken, in 
solid majesty, bidding defiance to all the invasions of man, 
and even to Time himself. And so it will remain unto all 
coming ages, a mighty witness to the Truth, of which it is 
itself a fitting emblem, 

" WhQe itanda the OoUMam Rome shall stand ; 
When tens the Colisetun Rome shall f&Il, 
And when Rome fUls, the world." 

A cross now stands in the center of the arena, and from 
a rude pulpit underneath, a monk preaches every Friday — 
the slaughter-house of Christians at length a Christian 
temple! 

The space enclosed within the amphitheatre is about six 
acres, and would probably contain more than a hundred 
thousand spectators. 

To name the Coliseum is to recall to the reader's mind 
Byron's description, so comprehensive, suggestive and elo- 
quent that without apology, I insert it, assured of its find- 
ing a welcome from all who favor these pages with a perusal. 

I do remember me, that In my youth. 
When I was wandering, — upon such a night 
I stood within the Coliseum's wall, 
Hldst the chief relics of almighty Rome ; 
The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin I from afar 
■ The watch-dog bay*d beyond the Tiber ; and 
More near from out the GsBsar's palace came 
The owl's long cry, and interruptedly, 
Of distant sentinels the fitful song 
Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 
Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach, 
Appeared to skirt the horison, ytt they stood 
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'Within a howshot where the Cmavn dwelt. 

And dwell the tunelesB birds of night, amidst 

A groye which springs through leyelM battlements, 

And tirfaies its roots with the Imperial hearths. 

lyy vtsarpB the laorePs place of growth ;— 

Bat the {Radiator's bloody drcns stands, 

A noble wreck in minoos perfection I 

While OsBsar's chambers, and the Angnstan halls, 

Oroyel on earth in indistinct decay, — 

And thou didst shine, then rolling moon, npon 

AH this, and cast a wide and tender light. 

Which softened down the hoar aosteri^ 

Of nigged desolation, and lUled up. 

As 'twere anew, the gaps of centuries ; 

Leaying that beantiftil which stiU was so, 

And maidng that which was not, till the place 

Became religion, and the heart ran o*er ' 

With sflent worship of the great of old ;— 

The dead but scepter'd sorerelgns, who stOl mle 

Our spirits from their urns. 

The B<M8 of OaracaUa were not passed by in our ob- 
servation of ruins, nor will they be by the reader, when he 
makes the like circuit There they are upon the eastern 
sk)pe of the Aventine, occupying an area of a mile in cir- 
cuit, quaintly styled by high modern authority, " a town- 
meeting of ruins without a moderator." (The reader may 
attach his own meaning to the phrase.) Luxury held there 
its ancient banquet — ^nothing being left for the senses to 
crave. Little now presents itself but '< massive walls, fallen 
ceiling, patches of mosaic, vaults half-filled with rubbish, 
enormous blocks of stone and marble," all indicating a struc- 
ture which might well compare with its contemporaries for 
extent, grandeur, and architectural eloquence. 

Dr. Park, in his valuable ^Hand-book for American Tror 
vders in Europe^^ gives l^e names of one hundred and 
eighteen places of interest to be visited, among which are. 
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Santa Maria del Popob, Plasza del P<^p(^ Cono, Santa 
Carlo, St Lorenzo, Column of Antoninus^ Temple of An> 
toninuB Pius, Sciam Palaee, 8t MweeUo, Sk Maria in Via 
Lata, Doria Palace, Palasza Yenezia, St. Mareo, Torlonia 
Palace, Church of the Jesuita, Capitoline Hill, Senatorial 
Palace, Conaervatori, Taipeian Bod^ ItonerHne Prison, 
Arch of Severus, Forum, Ardi of Tftus, Palace of the Cae- 
B8IB, Cdiseum, Arch of GooataniiBe^ Si. iiAax Lateran, 
Scala Santa, Porta Maggiore, St. Pietro in Vinculo, Baths 
of Titus, Trajan's Forum, Baths of Dioclesian, Pantheon^ 
St Lorenzo, Arch of Janus, Ciieus Mazimus, Baths of Cara- 
calla, Appian Way, Columbaria, Catacombs, House of 
Rienzo, St Peter's, YaticaD, with its various appendages. 
Most of these we visited, our time of remaining being gov- 
erned by their relative importance. Rome is a city of won- 
ders, and were the writer to bring to the notice of his 
reader all the celebrities which are to be met within its 
precincts; or all that he and his companions saw while there, 
this chapter would be extended greatly beyond its present 
length. Specimens of classes and not each in detail enter- 
ed into the plan proposed. Without going to the many re- 
maining decayed walk, fallen arches, broken columns, and 
grass-covered blocks of marble and stone, we must bid them 
all a parting salutation. It has been but as a Aake of the 
hand and hope of future and longer acquaintance. From 
that hour the palaces, churches, and ruins of Roacie are not 
the strangers, which they were before our eyes rested npon 
them. We know where they stood and how they look, 
and while a longer intimacy might have been agreeable^ we 
are thankful ht what we have received of pleasure and in- 
slnictiou. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Modes of disposing of the Dead. — Columbaria. — Catacombs. 

So liTe that when tby ■ammona oomes to Join 

The innumerable cararan, that moyes 

To that mysteriooB reabn where eadi ihall take 

Hie chamber in the silent halls of death-— 

Thou go not, like the qoarry slaye at night, 

Sconrged to his dungeon ; bat sostained and soothed— 

Bj an unfaltering tnm^ approach thy grare 

Like one that draws the drapery of his conch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.— Brtaht. 

OaKAT di?enitj has e?er prevailed among nations re- 
specting the disposal of the human body when life has de- 
parted therefrom. Usages are modified, and in some cases, 
controlled, hj the popular sentiment regarding the condition 
of the soul after leaving its material abode. The ancient 
Egyptians, believing that if the physical frame could he 
kept entire^ it would he re-visited by its former inmate, con- 
trived by means of embalming to secure it from decay. 

Among many tribes, of North American Indians, the 
custom holds of placing the body in a deep pit standing or 
in a sitting posture ; dreas, weapons, and domestic utensils 
by the side, with a quantity of food near at hand, all which 
are needful upon the hunting grounds of the land whither 
the deceased had gone. The theology of Hindooism teaches 
that the highest felicity beyond the grave is achieved by 
being buried in the holy Ganges, or devoured by the sacred 
kite. Hence, while the prevailing usage is to bum, multi- 
tudes are disposed of in a nuinner most conducive to these 
ends. Burying in the native earth or in mauaolenma is 
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comiDOD in Christian and Mohamedan lands, while the pro- 
cess of embalming gave rise to the Catacombs. 

From the earliest times, disposing of the corpse by burn- 
ing has been common in eastern countries, and still is in In- 
dia and other oriental lands. This custom was habitual in 
Rome during the reigns of the first Caesars, and continued 
to the days of the Antonines, when the habit of burying 
was revived. During the period, when cremation was in 
vogue, it was customary with many to gather the ashes, and 
deposit them in small jars laid away in subterranean rooms. 
Of these Columbaria (so called from the pigeon-shaped 
holes within), there are several in the neighborhood of 
Rome, to one of which I paid an interesting visit in com- 
pany with my respected associates. Descending a dozen 
steps, we found a square room, thirty or so feet on each side 
and eight in height, the center occupied with a square pile, 
leaving but an aisle for walking. On either side were small 
niches, called oUoe, occupied each with a stone urn contain- 
ing the ashes of those who, centuries ago, had passed from 
the stage of life. Upon the sepulchral jar, or on the wall 
above, was the name of the deceased and other mementoes 
of family and affection. Members of royal familes were 
placed in a Saroophagus (a coffin so named, from the 
species of stone of which it was formed, and which had the 
property of consuming the flesh of bodies deposited there- 
in.) I met with several of these troughs or bath-shaped 
looking coffins, measuring usually eight feet long, four broad, 
and four deep. Others have been found of double their 
dimensions, the lid being a single block of stone, and bearing 
the effigies of its royal or noble inmate. Next to the Egyp- 
tian Catacombs, the most extensive with which we are ac- 
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quainted, are those of ancient Rome. Those of Paris, 
though containing the remains of three millions people, and 
of Syracuse, Malta, <&c., possess little interest compared 
with those in the imperial city, and which the traveler loses 
much if he do not go and see. Thither I invite the reader 
to accompany me, assuring him that he will not regret the 
few moments devoted to the excursion. 

Here, then, we are, in a spacious vehicle, moving rapidly 
along the Appian way^ over pavements where, centuries 
ago, the legions of victorious Rome marched to the capital, 
and whose stones were burdened with the tears of captive 
princes dragged to swell the triumph of victory. A drive 
of two miles brings us to the Church of St. Sebastian, 
erected in 1611, to commemorate the saint whose name 
it bears. Near at hand is a small chapel, entitled ^Do- 
mine quo vadis?" (Lord, whither goest thou?) so named 
from the tradition, that when St. Peter, threatened with 
martyrdom at Rome, was leaving the city, he met the 
Savior himself going thither. '<Domine quo vadis?" in- 
quired the apostle. "7 go to Rome to he crucified^ was 
the answer, and then disappeared, leaving on the spot where 
the church now stands the print marks of hiafeet^ The 
apostle, freed from fear, returned to Rome to meet his 
death. 

Entering a large vestibule, an attendant furnished us each 
with a lighted candle, and bade us follow him to the caverns 
below. This we did with cautious tread and excited nerves. 
Down, down we went, through a dug-way, apparently sup- 
ported by nothing but the natural earth which might at any 
moment fall and bury us beneath its weight. At the bot- 
tom of the rough stairs, we entered a winding passage 
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which was the commenoement of these subterranean rooms 
and aislesy whose origin is anterior to the current era, and 
whose uses were closely allied to the most important of hu- 
man events— the worship of Qodj the burial of the dead, 
and salvation of the soul. The passages were, in general, 
about six feet wide and from fLve to twelve high, arched 
and sometimes plastered. Here is a niche where once were 
deposited the remains of a Ohrisdan martyr— *we know it 
by "^ the small lamp and little phial or vase, which once 
contained some of their blood." Farther on, might once be 
found chapels ornamented with pictures illustrating scripture 
scenes, as of Daniel in the Lion's Den, and Three Children 
in the Fire. Bishop Kip met with tombs which had never 
been opened, and whose inmates had been left to slumber 
as they were laid in their rest, seventeen hundred years ago* 
Looking through a crevice, he saw the remains of one of 
these martyrs, the skeleton alone remaining. The origin of 
these excavations is involved in unavailable obscurity. It 
is urged by some that they were commenced long before 
the founding of the capital, as it is an admitted truth that 
these regions were inhabited long before the days of Remus 
and Romulus. In those times they were but quarries of 
Pozzuoianaj an earthy substance, much used in building 
and like purposes, the removal of which left large galleries 
like the streets of an under-ground city. Such was the ex- 
tent of these crypts that fifteen, and some say twenty miles 
might be traversed without returning to the b'ght of day. 
Thus had Providence made ready a home for the early 
Christians, when pursued by the strong arm of persecution 
and heathen vengeance. Driven from the society of their 
fellow-men, they made these gloomy abodes their places of 
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reBidence, their sanctuaries of worship, and the last resting- 
place of their wearied bodies. In some cases, they were 
pursued by iheir enemies even to the interior of these dark 
caverns. A motto over one of the graves is, to the effect 
that the occupant, ^ while on his knees and about to sacri- 
fice to the true God, was led away to execution. O sad 
times I in which sacred rites and prayers, even in caverns^ 
afford no protection to us." One of the Roman emperors 
by an edict forbade his subjects to hold assemblies or enter 
the cemeteries, as they are called. But the command was 
not heeded, and the disciples still sought these conceal- 
ments for domestic quiet and religious worship. Jerome 
states that in his youth, the followers of Christ used to go 
upon Sabbath days down into the crypts dug in the heart 
of the earth, where the walls are on either side lined with 
the dead, and where the words of Virgil are called to mind , 
^^Horror on all eides — even the silence terrifies the mind,^^ 
As time passed on, these dark caverns^ sanctified by the pre- 
sence and worship of the early Christians, became the covet- 
ed burial-place of the highest in civil and ecclesiastical sta- 
tion and honor. " Popes and Prelates — Kings and Queene 
— ^Emperors and Empresses" — were for centuries interred in 
these vaults, and that too from the remotest regions of Eu- 
rope and the civilized world. The hand of foreign violence 
at length made desolation more desolate here, and a ruin 
commenced which will never cease till the superincumbent 
earth fill these cavities, thus erasing one of the most inter- 
esting among the labors of ancient industry, and reminis- 
cences of the eariy faith of Christ. Here the early disci- 
ples met and listened to instruction from their accredited 
teachers, while, he told them of the ** h'ght that shineth in 
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darkiMfifi,** and which they enjoyed, though the world com- 
prehended it not Here, in silence they were armed for the 
combat and suffering to which they were called in the 
world; and looking to the great author of their faith, learn- 
ed how to endure as "seeing Him who is invisible," and 
here when the struggle was over, their remains were brought 
by their pious brethren to wait the sound of the last trumpet 
which should bid them welcome to the skies. Supersti- 
tion aside, the mind cannot^ ought not, attempt to divest it- 
self of peculiar thoughtfulnees in a place like this. These 
Catacombs were, as observed, at one time filled with tombs, 
bearing inscriptions and symbols brief but significant A 
few must suffice for illustration : 

" Domltius In peace. Lea erected thla." 

" The place of Primus." 

** Sacred to Christ, fhe supreme Ood.** 

(then followed the name, (fee,) 

" In Christ, the First and Last.** 

*< Valeria sleeps in peace.'* 

** He Bleeps in the peace of the Lord.*' 

*^ Promitius in peace ; a most yaliant martyr, after many torments.'* 

" Lannus, the martyr of Christ, rests here. 

He snflbred under Diocleslan.** 

** Here lies Oordianus, depuly of Oaul, who was murdered, with afl his funUy, 

for the faith : They rest in peace.'* 

*' Vlctorina in peace and in Christ.** 

Symbols^ also, were abundant as of the letter -f- (repre- 
senting a cross), with palm-leaves surrounding. An anchor 
was very common and significant A lamh^ with a cross on 
the shoulder symbolical of the atonement ; a shipj sailing 
keavenward, the mast sometimes in the shape of a cross; 
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a dove, with a palm-leaf in its bill ; a stag, in allusion to 
the hart which " thirsteth for the water-brook ;" the Aore, sym- 
bolizing the peaceful, retiring Christian, pursued by persecu- 
tors; the phoenix and peacock, emblems of the resurrection ; 
Uie crown, signifying victory ; with numberless engravings, 
representing historical events in all ages, from the expulsion 
out of Eden, to the resurrection of our Lord from the grave 
—often in barest outline — vexy unartistic in execution, and 
yet obvious to decypher and understand. 

Among the seventy thousand epitaphs found in these 
vaults, but the smallest numbw make any allusion to the 
persecutions they suffered, while none express indignation 
and revenge. The prevalent words are ^peac^ and ^^8leep^ 
— ^rest after long fatigue, and quiet after a life-long warfare. 
And it is farther to be observed that the faith then cherish- 
ed was simple, intellig^it and pure — no invocation of saints 
— ^no prayers for the dead — no allusion to purgatorical fires. 
Christ ^ the First and the Last"-»the sole object of worship, 
hope, and trust! Would that their descendants had not wan- 
dered from a path thus scriptural, and abundant with all 
that the spirit needs to sustain under present trial, and pre- 
pare for an immortal future. 

We did not walk far, both because our limited time 
forbade, and there was no necessity for so doing. What 
we saw was what would still open to view. Is it right to 
speak of /car/ In our case there was little cause, for our 
lights were numerous, and our guide trust- worthy. Others, 
however, have been less fortunate. In the year 1837, a 
school of nearly thirty youth, with their teacher, descended 
into these Catacombs on a visit, and never re-appeared. 
The passage through which they entered has since been 
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walled up. Every search was made but in vain ; and some- 
where in these labyrinths they are mouldering by ihe side 
of the early disciples of our fiEuth. A few years since there 
was a singular escape from the Catacombs by a young 
French artist, which event has been embodied in a graphic 
poem, taken from Bishop Eap's interesting volume : 



" Eager to know the eeerets of the place, 

The holj cradle of our Christian race, 

A yonthftd artist threads those inmost cells, 

And lowest crypts, where darkness oyer dwells ; 

No frteiid to cheer him and no guide to lead, 

He holdly trosts a flambeaa and a thread. 

Braye and alone he cherishes his light 

And trusts the clew will guide htanback aright; 

Onward he goes along the low-arched cayes 

Crowded with martyrs' relics and their grayes ; 

Throngh palaces of death, by countless tombs, 

Through awftil silence and through thickening glooms, 

Tet pausing oft as walls and dabs impart 

Some lesson of the earliest Christian art ; 

Or some blade chasm warns him to beware. 

And change his steps and trim his torch with care ; 

Onward he goes, nor takes a note of time. 

Impelled, enchanted, in this dismal cUne ; 

Thrilling with awe, but yet untouched by fear, 

He passes^on from dreary unto drear ; 

The crypts diyerge, the labyrinths are crossed, 

He will return— alas ! his dew is lost ! 

Dropped'from his hand, while tracing out an urn 

The faithless string is g^ne, and dimly bum 

The flambeau's threads. He gropes, but gropes in yaln 

Recedes, adyances, and tarns back agiUn ; 

A shiyerlng awe, a downright terror next. 

Seizes his soul and he is sore perplexed I 

He halts, he moyes, he thinks, he rushes on. 

But only finds, that issue there is none. 

Crypt tangles crypt, a perfect net-work weayes 

This dark Dssdallan world, these horrent caves. 

He mutters to himsdf, he shouts, he calls, 

And Bcho answers firom a hundred walls ; 
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ThAt awM Bcho dooblee hia diamay 

That iprinuner darkness, leads his head astray. 

Cold at his heart, his breath, now quick, now slow, 

Sonnds in that sflenoe like a wail of wo I 

Oh 1 for one cheering ray of hearen's brl|^t son. 

Which through long honzs bis glorloos course bath ran, 

Since he came here. And now his torches light 

Fliokers— expires in smoke— and all is night ! 

Thick-coming fimcies trouble all his sense, 

He strives, but vainly strives to drive them thence, 

Cleaves his dried tongue unto the drier roof; 

Nor word, nor breath, hath he at his behoot 

niat djring torch last shone upon a grave 

That grave his tomb, for who shall help and save ? 

Alone— yet not alone— for phantoms throng 

His burning brain, and chase the crypts along ; 

And other spectres rush into the void, 

nessings neglected, leisure misemployed. 

And passions left, to rise and rage at will ; 

And faults called follies, but were vices still : 

And wild caprice, and words at random spoken, 

By which kind hearts were wounded though not broken, 

Bootless resolves, repentance late and vain. 

All these and more come thund'rlng through his brain ; 

Condensing in one single moment rife 

The sins of all his days, the history of his life ; 

And death at hand, not that which heroes hail 

On battle-field, when * Fietory /* swells the gale ; 

And love of Country, Glory standing by 

Make it a Joy and rapture so to die t 

But creeping death, slow, anguished, and obscure, 

A fitmished death, no mortal may endure I 

But this his end— our prisoned artist's fate I 

The young, the Joyous, and but now date 

With every hope that warms the human breast, 

Before experience tells that life's a Jest. 

Full of his art, of prodects, and of love^ 

Must he expire, while creeping things above. 

On the earth's surf^ioe, in the eye of dsy. 

Bevel in life, nor feel this drear dismay? 

But hark I a step I alas, no step is there. 

But see ! a gllnmiering light, oh, foul despair I 

No ray pervades this darkness grim and rare. 

He staggers, reels, and ftJls, and falling prone 

Grapples the ground, where he must die alone. 
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BatinihAt fill, roxKmm ma ootstsitchxd want 
That rtamom ounr, the labyrinth can command, 
Lott kmr, hut now re-gatned, happy wight 
Gather thy strength and haste to Ittb and Ugfat-^ 
And op he rises, qoiok, bat oantlous grown, 
And threads the msses by that string alone; 
Comes into light, and feeh fhefluming breese, 
Sees the bright stars, and drops upon his knees ; 
His first free breath Is uttered in a prayer. 
Such as none say, but those whoVe known despair. 
And nerer were the stars of hearen so sheen. 
Except to those who dwelt where he hud been^ 
And nerer Tiber rippling through the mead^ 
Blade music half so sweet among its reeds. 
And never had the Barth sudh rich perfkime. 
As when firom him it chased, the odor of the tomb. 



Mt sojourn at Eome was diawing to a dose, as also 
a finrther companionship with my worthy and endeared 
friends; Dr. and Mrs. S., having concluded to remain a 
few dajrs longer in the city, Messiis. M., N. and W. to make 
the tour of the Alps, while I waa under necessity of return- 
ing to Paris. First introduced upon the deck of the ^Arc-- 
tic^ right pleasantly had we journeyed and s6joumed to- 
gether for six weeks. Taking our meals when at Naples 
and Rome in a room by our8elye&, Mis. S. presiding at 
the tea-urn, gave a pleasant family aspect to our gatherings 
which awakened emotions of mutual interest and afifection 
not soon to pass away. No traveler was ever iSaore fevored 
than the writer in such companionship, and we parted not 
without emotion. Taking a lonely sedt in the public con- 
veyance which was to carry me to Givita Vecchia, I moved 
rapidly from the hotel, when, as I turned to cast a last 
glance, I beheld Mrs. S. upon the balcony waiving a kind 
adieu. ^ Blessings be upon the dear friettdb I have left," 
was my sincere prayer ! 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Pari» to Bnifisels, by way of Strasbourg, Frankfort and t&e 
Rhine. 

Po tbey nSm meat home? Do thejr mUv nMf 

*1%oaldbeanatnranuiceixu)8l dear. 

To know at fUs moment some loved on* 

Were saying " 1 wfah he were here !»» 

To feel that the group at the firaaide 

Were thinking of me as I roam. 

O I yea, 'twonld be Joy beyond measure 

Te knoir tbat th«ir miased me at home. 

Jims IStk Again in Paris. A night drive from Rome 
to Givita Yeocbia, thirtynsix hours upon the Mediterranean, 
a quiet Sabbaih at Marseilles^ day and night journey by 
diligence to Lyons, wiUi sixteen hours ^' railing," brought 
me to the French capital last midnight, where I found thai 
it had been raining for the last two weeks. Truly welcome 
were my plain but comfortable quarters at the *^ Place d' 
Arcade," with an admirable opportunity of reccordiug 
the incidents of the month gone by — a period of time 
which, for instruction and emotion, stands without a rival 
on my life-history. Here 1 spent five days in viaiting dif- 
ferent places, enjoying sights of celebrities, and accumulat- 
ing the knowledge of ^ men and things" referred to in a for- 
mer chapter, A few words, in this conqection, as to the 
mode of economical living in this city. Lodging and board 
are separate itemsy the two forming no necessary connect- 
ion. The exterior of my << hotel" was far from attractive; 
but the rooms were soflSciently capacious^ with ample 
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famiture and neat et ceteras. Upon rising, I would go below 
to a public ball, take my seat at a small table (of wbicb tbe 
room contained twelve or more), call for whatever articles 
my appetite craved, and while the same was making ready, 
read the morning paper. In a very few moments the ta- 
ble is spread with a cloth, white as the most fastidious 
might desire, upon which would be placed in addition to 
the ordinary requisites of plate, <S?c., a loaf of bread three 
feet long by six inches in circumference, suggesting the fit- 
ting title of the "staff of life," — ^followed by coffee, steak, 
and the like, prepared in a manner which the French well 
undeistand. This welcome breakfast over, sight-seeing em- 
ployed the time until about four o'clock, when a dinner at* 
a cafe, the Tuileries visited, and band listened to until 
evening, accumulated an amount of fatigue and excite- 
ment which made early repose very welcome. Such is the 
life of a sojourner in Paris — ^whose business is to see the 
celebrities, rather than mingle in the society of gaiety and 
fiashion. Happily could I have spent weeks in a place 
so abundant with facilities of gratification and improve- 
ment But I must away, and accordingly took the cars 
on the morning of Tuesday the 20th, accompanied by H. 
D. H., Esq., and family, of New York, and Miss N., my 
^ArduP CO- voyager across the sea. Leaving at eight o'clock 
in the morning, six o'clock in the afternoon found us at 
Strasbourg, a distance of three hundred and twelve miles, 
and without an intervening city or town of sufficient im- 
portance to merit record. Villages with their siu^e church 
steeple, and dwellings indicating age and poverty, with fields 
of grain and grape submerged beneath the destructive floods^ 
arrested attention on all sides — a far less agreeable prospect 
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than that southward to Marseilles. Here I parted with my 
very obliging friends, their destination being Baden Spa, 

The tourist visits Strasbourg for its two attractions of the 
cathedral and dock. To these, therefore, I gave my first 
and chief attention. 

The former is <Hhe most distinguished specimen of 
Gothic architecture in existence, and its tracery the finest 
in the world." The spire which is four hundred and seven- 
ty-four feet above the pavement is built of hewn stone, cut 
with such precision as to give it^ at a distance, a strong re- 
semblance to lace. I ascended its wearisome height^ (weari- 
some, for put a second Trinity Church upon top of the pre- 
sent one, and you have some conception of this monster, as 
it lifts itself into the heavens), but found myself amply 
compensated by an admirable view of regions in the far dis- 
tance. Descending from this lofty and dizzy height, I en- 
tered the building, to examine the clock — a remarkable 
piece of machinery, most truly. There it stands, in the 
south transept, the same place it has occupied since 1571, 
the year of its original construction. It is high as an ordi- 
nary dwelling-house, and has a light stair-case leading to the 
top. The various dials show the year, the month, the day, 
the places of the sun and moon, and many other astrono^ 
ndcal phenomena, together with an ecclesiastical depart- 
ment, indicating the fasts and festivals of the Eoman Cath- 
olic Church, and a religious, as suggesting various moral reflec- 
tions. At each quarter hour, a boy moves to the front and 
strikes a bell once ; at the half-hour, a man twice ; at the three- 
quarters, an old man, thrice; and at the full hour, old 
father Time indicates the period of the day reached. 
When the clock is about to strike twelve, a large gilt cock 
J 
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on a pinnacle, clape liis wings, opens liis mouth, and crows 
Instilj, while a procession of the twelve apostles issues from 
one door, passes hefore the Savior, each one bowing as he 
panes, and retires by another door. For fifty years it was 
oat of order, and still — but is now repaired and in regular 
motion, a structure of matchless genius and skill. Stras- 
bourg claims the honor of being the birth-place of the art 
of printing, and a statue of Guttemberg graces one of the 
public squares. One street has an unenviable reputation 
from the ffust that in 1348 a huge bonfire was made in it, 
and two thousand Jews were consumed therein upon charge 
of poisoning the wells and fountains of the town. After a 
stroll through streets not peculiar in any respects, except 
for want of neatness and beauty, I left in the cars for Frank- 
fort Our course lay through the cultivated district of the 
Duchy of Baden, and few scenes gave me greater pleasure. 
Thrift was apparent on all sides, the only exception being 
that too oommon in Germany, of seeing the females sharing 
the labors of the field with the hardier sex. At a little dis- 
tance on our right, lie the famous springs (Baden Baden), 
their heat being such in parts of the town, as to prevent 
snow from remaining for any length of time unmelted, giving 
to those localities the expressive name of lieU, This title has 
significance in other aspects and those far more painful to 
contemplate. A prominent building in the town is the 
" Conversation Housed devoted to balls, card-parties, eating, 
drinking, smoking and gambling^ the victims of the latter 
being numerous, and their stakes heavy. This establish- 
ment is rented to a company of Parisians, who pay to the 
Baden government six thousand pounds sterling a year for 
the exclusive privilege of having these tables. Health to 
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the body and death to the soul — the beauties of nature and 
deformities of vice — the benevolence of God, and malignity 
of Satan, are thus brought in close proi^imity. 

" Some flow*ret0 of Eden we still inherit, 
But the trail qf the terp&nt i$ ovtr them all," 

We are now at Frankfort-on-the-Maine (thus distinguish- 
ed from Frankfort-on-the-Oder), driving to the " Hotel de 
Russie," one of the best public houses in Europe, so my 
guide-book testified, and I did not find that cause of excep- 
tion to this recommendation as did an honored predecessor 
whose bedstead was qvite too short. An inconvenience, in- 
deed, but one that did not fall to my lot, and the adage 
holds to *' speak well of the bridge that carries you safe 
over." I dined, and calling for a carriage, drove to all parts 
of the city, which I believe well entitled to the compliment- 
ary phrase of being " one of the noblest cities of Germany." 
Its wide and well-paved streets, its large and ornamented 
dwellings, its public parks and private lawns, its stores and 
shops, large and well-filled with articles useful and attractive, 
combine to render it one of the liveliest and most agreeable 
of continental residences. It is one of the few places which 
evoke the exclamation, " I am sure that I should find this a 
pleasant place to live in." Among its many places of in- 
terest are, a town library of sixty thousand volumes, a gal- 
lery of more than nine hundred original paintings, the 
Stadel museum of paintings, the natural history museum, 
the Bethmann museum, the monument of Goethe, and house 
in which he was bom, and of no little interest, though of a 
different kind, the JeW quarter. In the latter I was shown 
the humble dwelling of the Senior Rothschild, a house 
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whicli tbe widow would never forsake for tlie princely man- 
siona of her sons, one of whicli palaces stands at the head 
of the street, but facing a very fashionable part of the 
town, haviog ** one foot among the Jews and one among 
the Christians." 

A short drive to Mayence, and a steamer k waiting to 
take us down the Ehine. The reader will not be surprised 
at the deep emotions of anticipated interest with which I 
stepped aboard a vessel which was to bear me over the most 
famous parts of this most celebrated of European rivers. I 
was determined to turn the means at command to advan- 
tage, in the way of rendering my day's excursion, all that 
could be desired. Weather, vessel, company, were in 
my favor. I turned to history and refreshed my memory 
with the facts that ^ the dominion of this stream has been 
the subject of contention and strife for nineteen centuries. 
From the time the Roman legions trod its shores to the mid- 
dle ages, when feudal chiefs reared their castles here, and 
performed world-renowned deeds of daring and chivalry, it 
has been the field of great exploits and witnessed the most 
important of human events." Coming to modern times, the 
interest has been sustained. Did it once see the armies of 
Caesar gather upon its banks, so has it since beheld the 
legions of Napoleon. 'No river is like it for historical asso- 
ciations, and therefore of value to the thoughtful traveler. 
From history, I turned to poetry, and read thus — 



( A thousand battles hare assailed thy banks, 
Bat these and htAt their fame have died away, 
And slaughter heaped on high his weltering ranks ; 
Their very graves are gone, and what are they t 
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Thy tide washed down the blood of yesterday ; 

And all was stainless, and on thy dear stream, 

Olossed with its dancing light, the snnny ray ; 

Bat o'er the bladcened memory's blighting dream 

Thy wares would rainly roll, all sweeping as th^ seem." 

I paced the steamer's deck, gazing with interest upon 
each passing castle, and turret and possible object that might 
awaken enthusiasm — ^but for some reason I could not arouse 
the emotions of my soul as they were awakened on the 
Saone. I, had evidently anticipated too much, and hence 
the failure. There is much of interest in the recollection of 
events which occurred at each end and on either bank of 
this river. Mayence was the birth-place of Quttemberg, 
inventor of the movable types, the office where he worked, 
between 1443 and 1450, being slill standing. This was the 
region which gave parentage to Luther, the city of Worms 
being not far distant, whither he went, firm as truth and to 
do a deed the heroism of which is familiar as ** household 
words." Those castles send memory back to the days when 

"within those walls 
Power dwelt amidst her passions ;" 

for in them were enacted scenes which time but engraves 
the more deeply upon the tablet of painful recollection. 
All are there, and he who goes to Europe and visits not the 
Rhine is guilty of an omission he will ever regret. All this 
admitted, whoever expects to find this stream far superior in 
respect of natural scenery to aught he has seen elsewhere 
will be disappointed. Remove those beetling castles, and 
conmnend me to the Hudson, in the region of the High- 
lands, to any part of this celebrated stream. There are 
places upon the latter, romantic and exciting, but aa a whole 
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80 fax beneath the American tourist's expectation, that 
while he admite great beauty, he has no disposition to place 
it before the streams of his fatherland. 

But the Rhine is a noble river, and greatly did I en- 
joy the day upon its bosom. The waters now flowing 
through expanded meadows, and now crowded between 
lofty hills, whose sides are covered with the vine, and sum- 
mits crowded with castles ; any one of which is associated 
with historic incidents, which the " Wizard of the North," 
or our own Irving, might weave into a tale of thrilling in- 
terest; nature and art — times past and present — war and 
peacQ, are so blended, that not to have had the deep in- 
terest of the soul awakened, were to indicate a lack of na- 
tive sensibility which few would envy. Is it strange that 
the dweller in the border towns of such a stream should 
carry with them to distant realms a recollection of its beauty 
and heroic achievements ? Is it strange that they love to 
tell the people of their adopted lands that they were born 
within sight of the Rhine — deeming that fact an equal 
passport to honor, with the ancient announcement, '' I am 
a Roman citizen?" And is there not a combination of 
equal truth and poetry in the annexed ballad from the pen 
of one of England's sweetest bards? 

TH9 SOLDIEB FBOM BINGEN. 

A soldier of the Legion lay djring la Algiers \ 

There was lack of woman's nursing, there was dearth of woman's tear^ ; 

But a comrade stood beside him, while the life-blood ebbed away, 

And bent with pitying glance to hear each word he bad to sfiy. 

The dying soldier fsltered, as be toolc that comrade's hand, 

And he said : " I neyer more shall see my own— -my natire land t 

Take a message and a token to the distant Mends of mine, 

Vor I was bom at ^lAgeit-^at Biogen oa the Bhln^ 1 
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Tell my hretken and tm a pamio m, when thej meet and crowd around. 

To hear my monmfol story, !n the pleaauit Tlne-yu d ground, 

That we fooij^t the battle braydy, and when the day waa done, 

FoB many a corse lay ghastly pale, beneath the setting smi ; 

And midst the dead and dying were some grown old in wars, 

The death wound on thdr gallant breasts,— the last of many scarsl " " 

Bat some were yonng, and, suddenly behdd Life's mom decUnd,— "^ 

And one had come f^om Blngen— fair Bingen on the Rhine I 

Tdl my imolMer that her other sons shall comfort her old age, 

For I was still a tmant boy, that thoof^ his home a cage ; 

For my father was a soldier, and, eren when a child. 

My heart leaped forth to hear him tell of stmgglca fierce and wild ; 

And when he died and left as to divide his scanty hoard, 

I let them take whatever they wonid, Irat kept my Ikther's sword I 

And with boyish love I hnng tt where the brtgiit Ugbtvwd to sUm 

On the cottage wall at Bingen— calm Bingen on the Rhine I 

Tdl my titUr not to weep for me, and sob with drooping bead. 

When the troops come marnhtng home again, with glad and galUat tread ; 

Bat to look upon them prondly with a calm and steadfast eye, 

For her brother was a soldier, too, and not afraid to die. 

And if a comrade seek her Ioto, I aak her In my name 

To listen to him kindly, without rq^et or shame ; 

And to hang the old sword In Its place (my fitther's sword and mine) 

For thehonor of old Bingen dew Btaigen on the Bhine! 

There's ANOTHxa-^iot a sister— in happy days gone by, 

You'd haye known her by the merriment that sparkled hi her eye ; 

Too innocent for ooqnetiy, too fond for idle scoming,— 

! friend, I fear the lightest heart makes sometimes heayiest morning I 

Tell her the last night of my life— (for ere the moon be risen 

My body will be out of patai, my soul be out of prison),— 

I dreamed I stood with her and saw the yellow son-light shine 

On the yine-dad hills of Bingen— fair Bingen on the Bhine I 

I saw the blue Bhine sweep along,— I heard or seemed to hear, 

The German songs we used to sing. In chorus sweet and dear ; 

And down the pleasant riyer and up the slanting hill 

The echoing chorus sounded, through the evening calm and still ; 

And her |^ad blue eyes were on me, as we passed In friendly talk 

Down many a path beloyed of yore, and well remembered walk ; 

And her Uttte hand lay ll^tly, oonfldingly, In mine«— 

But well meet no more at Bingen— loyed Bingen on the Bhine !' ' 
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Hli tr«mblinf Tolee grew fldnt and hoane, Wb gup was sharp and weak, 

His ey«8 fmt on a dying look,-^e sighed and ceased to speak ; 

His comrade bent to lift him, bat the spark of life had fled— 

The soldier of the legion In a foreign land was dead ! 

And the soft moon rose up slowly and calmly she looked down 

On the red sand of the bstUe-fteld, with bloody corses strewn I 

Tea, calmly on that dreadftil scene her pale light seemed to shine. 

As it shone on distant Bingen— vaib Bdioxn oh thk Rhihk I 



Hkrb we are at Coloonk, a city of antiquity and mnch 
famed in the annals of Roman history. Its present cele- 
brity is the Cathsdral, begun six hundred years ago, 
and still but half finished. Its architecture is Gothic with 
two towers, each intended to be five hundred feet high, 
though unfinished and thus probably to remain to the end 
of time. From one of these towers swings a crane where 
it has hung for centuries, promising what it will never ful- 
fill. While in the small chapel, said to contain the bones of ^ 
the three magi (Gaspar, Melchion, and Balthasen), who 
came from the east to lay their offerings at the feet of the 
infant Savior, who should enter but my ^ArduP friends, 
Kev. and Mrs. Jacob Abbott An agreeable re-union espe- 
eially with such persons. In company, we traversed the 
aisles of this memorable edifice — we cast our eyes to the 
ceiling, a distance of one hundred and eighty feet — we put 
ourselves under a guide who took us to all parts of the 
building above and below — each step awakening deeper 
emotions of wonder and awe than the last, we paused to 
take in the delightful and rapturous sounds of fifty singers, 
accompanying an organ of great power in notes richer, if 
possible, than those heard at Home. While examining this 
Btructure» Mr. A. observed << what a difference between see- 
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iog and attemptiBg to desoribe a buildiog like thiB ! How 
easy to state that it is so long, so Iiigliy so deep, and so old, 
but to receive any adequate impression of its magnitude 
and solemnity — it must be visited and traversed and seen I" 
The correctness of the remark impressed me, being made di- 
rectly in the presence of an illustration so appropriate and 
striking. Waiving all notice of the Church of St. Ursula 
— said to contain the bones and skulls of the eleven thou- 
sand virgins, all slain in one massacre — we may notice as 
the second celebrity of Cologne, the perfume which bears 
its name, a bottle of which I purchased at the veritable 
establishment of Ferina, though an hundred shops would 
have declared that I was ** taken in," since theirs alone was 
the genuine article. (I followed my guide-book) — while the 
last element of notoriety in this town is its untidiness of 
streets and repulsiveness of odors. Of these last, the Poet 
Coleridge counted seventy-two distinct kinds. I made no 
computation, being amply satisfied with the general fact 
that it was quite the opposite of Frankfort and Genoa in 
neatness. A day was spent in this observation of Cologne 
with its sixty thousand inhabitants — its narrow and unclean- 
ly streets — its ancient, imposing and relic-filled cathedrals 
— its establishments for the manufacture and sale of a per- 
fumery which graces the toilette of the fair, in all the 
lands of Christendom, and of all ranks from **her most 
gracious majesty" to the laundress. After half a night's re- 
pose in a miserable hotel, I walked, under the guidance of 
a lad, to the rail-road station, nearly a mile instead of 
** forty rods" distant, where I took seat, and in a short time 
was moving with all rapidity toward Brussels — a city which 
poets have vied with each other to extol in terms of highest 
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eulogy, but which I was on my way to see not so much for 
its cathedrals, palaces, and manufactures of lack, but for 
a field twelve miles distant, and whither the reader will be 
taken in the next chapter— the field of Waterloo I 



CHAPTER XXVL 

Field of Waterloo. 

Ahl Ihen and there wailtnnTliig to tad fr«f 
And gathering teen and trembUnggof flint raw, 
And cheeks all pale, which hot an hoar ago 
Bloahed at the piaiM of thrir tnm TmriHnnw ; 
And sadden partingSa rach am press 
The life firam oat yoong hearts, and cfaoUi^ si|^ 
Which ne'er mi|^t he repeated !** 

Ths momiiig of June 2dd, found me in <' Belgium's 
Capital." Standing upon the stepe of the ^ Hotel de 
Flanders," I was startled by bugle sounds to the notes of 
** O Susanna," when round the comer dashed the coach-and- 
four which was to convey me to Waterloo. Strange sounds 
these, thought I, in such a place and yet not unwelcome, 
for they reminded me of a land dear to my heart as the 
home of many a loved friend and the honored among all 
nations for liberty of thought, speech and religion. Taking 
my seat on the top of the coach, with three truly pleasant 
companions, in a Scotch baronet, his lady and daughter, 
(Sir William Johnson, of Kirkville, Edinburgh), a drive of 
two hours through the forest of Soignies brought us to an 
inn, when we were introduced to Sergeant S., an intelligent 
guide. After a short walk we stopped, and the Sergeant 
began, '' We are now, gentlemen and ladies, on the field of 
Waterloo, where was fought the most sanguinary, import- 
ant and memorable battle of modem times — ^a battle in 
which I myself took an active part, and was carried from 
the field more dead than alive— -a batUe in which I saw an 
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amount of raffering wbicb I pray God that I may never 
again witness" — to which he might have added, in the lan- 
guage of a recent historian,*-^ upon this fatal spot, in fu- 
ture ages to be .more renowned than was Thermopylse's 
goiige or Platea's plane, the world saw humbled forever the 
Imperial Soldier of* the Age. It was a mighty struggle, 
this of Waterloo ! The two greatest warriors of modern 
times here meatiued swoida, and Europe waa the spectator 
of the combat." With ihis introduction, to which we lis- 
tened with patient respect, our mentor bid us take a general 
survey of the field — to observe the direction and intersect 
lion cf the various roads — the places where the forces were 
stationed at the commencement of the day — ^the localities 
where the battle raged with greatest fury and most fearfal 
destruction of life-^the spots where Picton and Campbell 
fell to rise no more — the garden and orchard — the chateau 
of Hougoumont, and the point of last attack which brought 
down upon Marshal Ney and the' Imperial Ghiards an array 
of indomitable soldiery, that drove from the field of con- 
flict and eventually from Europe and the worid, one 

** WbOM ia»« WM enqi^ire and whose stekee irer« thrones. 
Whose tftble^ earth— whose dice wexe human bones." 

I have no intention of inflicting upon my reader a de- 
scription of this thrice-told tale of Waterloo. A few sen- 
tences will embody all now to be penned. 

The fitness of the place for such an engagement has been 
the subject of frequent remark by travelers, and is at once 
noticable. Kunning for a considerable distance through the 
vast field, is a depression of ground, amounting almost to a 
ravine, to hold which was deemed of highest importance, as 
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the BokiierB could lie down in safety and allow the shot to 
pass over them. This was early disooyered by the English 
Gkneral, and much to his advantage he retained this favor- 
ed spot daring the entire day. The orchard was next in 
importance, as it was surrounded by a wall that formed a 
defence against a]l ordinary attacks. Behind this breast- 
work, were stationed the British forces, who had daring the 
previous night pierced the wall with holes large enoagh to 
allow muskets to be thrust through. Of this arrangement 
the French commander was not aware, and therefore march- 
ed up bis forces with all confidence, when a shower of 
missiles from the hidden musketmen sent them reeling back- 
ward, cauung multitudes to " sleep the sleep that knows no 
waking." The house of the Hougonmont still stands, bear- 
ing marks of the fierce cannonadiog which it experienced. 
We went into the small adjoining chapel, seeing, over 
the door, suspended against the wall, an image of the 
Virgin, with her toes burned off, the Jire JujLving stopped its 
ravfiges the moment it saw upon whom it was preying. Near 
by was the place where stood the building which when fill- 
ed with the wounded and dying, was burned to the ground, 
(an event unequalod for its horror among the catastrophes of 
the day). We then walked to the spot where occurred the 
world-£imed attack and repulse which won the day for 
Britain and for truth. Upon one side of a wide road, the 
ground was depressed, afibrding a concealment and shelter 
for the English Horse Guards, while upon the opposite side, 
was stationed a small artillery force, under Col. C. Marshal 
Ney received orders to carry that spot with the Imperial 
Guards, being entirely ignorant of what was in the rear. 
The English Commander-in-chief saw the movement, and 
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knew that the fate of the day was now to be decided, for it 
was *^Ore€k meet Greeks" when the trained and hitherto in- 
domitable Ghiards closed in combat With several of his 
offioersy Wellington rode up and down the road in front of 
Us ambushed force, ever exhorting them to be quiet and 
await his call. Five horses were shot under him, as still 
the French Marshal moved on — the artiUeiy keeping their 
ground with superhuman courage, until when within fifteen 
paces of the road, Wellington uttered those memora- 
ble words, ^ Upj OuardSt and at themj^ when the concealed 
brigade sprang to their feet and with the artillery in the 
center and infantry on the left, came down upon the foe 
with a cool deliberation and precision of aim, which made 
nearly the whole of the advancing ranks stagger under the 
unexpected and tremendous volley of cannon and shot, and 
in less than one minute of time three hundred of Napoleon's 
brave old warriors fell, to rise no more. This masterly 
movement won the day for the allies I Upon which side the 
superior generalship lay, and what would have been the re- 
sult had not Blucher arrived with his Prussian ranks, and 
whether there was not an unnecessary amount of loss of 
life, are questions respecting which there will ever be differ- 
ences of opinion. It is enough to say that Providence so 
directed the various incidents that Wellington was victor, 
and the conqueror of Italy, Prussia, and Spain^ saw his sun set 
in unrelieved darkness. The English historians in their de- 
scriptions of tbiB engagement may have distorted facts to 
glorify their own greatness and justify the almost idolatrous 
oration paid to the iron duke. It were a trite remark to 
say, that there is no modem personage respecting whom 
greater diversity of opinion prevails than Napoleon I. For 
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illnstration, we hear Dr. M. declare that ^ the defeat of Na- 
poleon at Waterloo was the triumph of despotism over free- 
dom—of divine right over the rights of the people;'' in a 
woid, that he was a man ^ more sinned against than sin- 
ning" — whereas our Secretary of State styles him ^ the 
desolater desolate, left of Providence to eat out his own 
heart on the rock of Helena." As often holds — ^ verum in 
medio." 

The green grass now waves upon the field which upon 
the 18th of June, 1815, was red with the gore of seventy 
thousand brave men who fell in that mortal strife; save the 
statue of the English lion surmounting the lofty mound 
which marks the place where the Duke of Cambridge was 
wounded, and a few monuments which affection has reared 
to departed greatness, nothing remains to indicate the spe- 
cial importance of the spot, and yet the day is far distant 
when the foreign tourist will pass near and not pause to tra- 
verse the first among the battle-fields of the current age — 
ihe field of Waterloo. But to the thoughtful traveler, 
what spot more suggestive of mournful reflections than this! 
Few sights have more to attract the admiration of behold- 
ers than tastefully arrayed and well trained military r^- 
ments. Dress, tread, manoeuvre, music, have in them very 
much to command the deUghted attention of all who find 
pleasure in order and beauty. The aesthetic principles of 
our nature are gratified at witnessing the well-disciplined 
foot-treads — rapid yet perfect evolutions — flying banners — 
and martial strains — and all may do on a gala day and as 
an exhibition of what skill in command and exactness in 
obedience can effect But let real WaHare take the place of 
the painted images seen on a parade, or at a review— let the 
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fictitious in attack and repulse become the real — ^and the 
murderous weapons bave an intent to kill as well as to dis- 
play — and war loses all its beauty and attraction to a seri- 
ous mind ! Seen as it was witnessed at Waterloo, and as it 
has been exhibited on numberless fields of carnage, since as 
before, war is the most awful scourge that Providence em- 
ploys for chastising human guilt — ^the garment of vengeance 
with which the most High arrays Himself when He 
comes forth to punish the inhabitants of earth. To see one 
of our fellow-beings expire is a painful spectacle — but 
multiply that number to tens and hundreds of scores — and 
you have one element which enters into the terribleness of 
the battle-field. But add to this the famt that they do not 
die at once, but are dther left without assistance and sym- 
pathy to linger on through successive hours, maddened with 
thirst and pain, wltli wounds exposed to the piercing air and 
the freezing blood binding the body to the earth — or^ if 
carried from the field, to be crowded into a Hospital with 
shrieks of death-agony pealing upon the air, or perhaps (as 
at Waterloo and Sebastopol) the enemy's fire causing the 
conflagration of their dwellings and themselves — or, if sur- 
viving all these, to return home disabled, and doomed to 
drag out a crippled, helpless life I This, this is war/ From 
the honor of having such spots, memorable though they be 
on the Historian's page, may Gkxi in mercy spare our dear 
land! 

Before leaving Waterloo, allow a few remarks relative to 
its RBLiGS. After the battle there remained on the field a 
large quantity of cannon balls, buttons, small brass eagles 
and broken weapons in which the ccAintry people of the 
neighborhood have been carrying on a &mous trafic ever 
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since. It maj well be supposed that a sale oontinued so 
long has left very little to be disposed of at present To 
meet the demand those who obtain a subsistence in this waj 
purchase the goods new at a manufactory in shares, and 
then bury them in different parts of the field, and for a wide 
space around pieces of imperial brass eagles, thousands of 
metal buttons, and heaps of iron balls lie buried. This 
crop is allowed to rest in the earth till summer, for few 
strangers visit Waterloo during the winter; and when the 
fine weather arrives, they dig up the relics, to which a so- 
journ of eight months in a damp soil gives an appearance 
of age, deceiving the keenest observer. Let a single in- 
stance suffice, by way of proof and illustration. 

A French artist and Prussian tourist were returning from 
Waterloo to Brussels. The Prussian supported on his knee 
some object very carefully enveloped in a handkerchief, and 
which he seemed to value greatly. When he had arrived 
about mid-way on the road, he inquired of the Frenchman, 
whether he had brought away with him any souvenir of 
his pilgrimage to Waterloo. ''^N^o," replied the other; and 
yet I was on the point of making a certain acquisition, but 
the exorbitant price demanded prevented me ; one hundred 
francs, besides the trouble of carrying off such an article. 
" What could it have been f ' demanded the Prussian, curi- 
ously. " You must not feel offended if I tell you," return- 
ed the artist; "it was the skull of a Prussian colonel^ a 
magnificent one I And what rendered it more valuable, it 
was pierced by three holes, made by the balls of Waterloo. 
One was in the forehead, the others were through the 
temples. I should have had no objection to secure this, if 
I could have afforded it, and have had a lamp made of the 
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skull of a Prussian officer killed by the Freocb. And you, 
sir ?"* lie continued, looking at the packet carried by bis fel- 
low-traveler, " pray what luck have you had ?" " I," replied 
the Prussian, with an uneasy movement, and looking great- 
ly confused, '^ I am astonished at the wonderful resemblance 
of what has happened to both of us, for I purchased this 
morning the skull of a French colonely killed by a Prussian 
at Waterloo.*' " You, sir ?" " Y-e-s," stammered the Prus- 
sian, "• and I thought of having it made into a cup to drink 
the health of Elucher at each anniveisary of our victory.'' 
** And is the skull pierced by three balls?" demanded the 
Frenchman, his suspicions being awakened. With a look 
of consternation, the Prussian hastily unrolled the handker- 
chief and examined the contents. The skull bore the same 
marks indicated by his traveling companion I It was the 
identical relic that was Frerich when offered to a Prussian 
and Prussian when offered to a Frenchman! 

So much for the field, the battle, and the ficUon of 
Waterloo 1 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Trip from London to Belfast, by the way of Birmlngliain, Man- 
cliester. Straits of Menai and Dublin. 

The free, fait homes of England I 

Long, long in hat and hall, 
liay heart* of nattre proof be reared. 

To gnard each hallowed wall I 
And green forever be the grorea. 

And bright the flowery sod. 
When first the child's glad spirit lores 

Its ennirf and its Q9d /— Hu. Haiun. 

Landing at Dover, after a wearisome night by car and 
steamer ffom Brussels — ^running safely the gauntlet of cus- 
tom-house officials — and speeding to London, there to meet 
a welcome from my kind hostess, Mrs. M., and household, 
occupied the gladsome hours of Saturday, June 24th. Go- 
ing to my room, the first moments of calm leisure were 
devoted to the praise of Him who had watched over 
me with parental Anxiety and care, guarding me from 
threatening danger, affording me opportunities of instruc- 
tion and pleasure abundant and satisfactory, and again 
permitting me to tread the soil and breathe the air of 
free, Protestant England. Tossing my passport into the 
trunk, " lie there," was my joyful exclamation ; " no 
more need of you at present ; I am in a land where 
every man is presumed to be innocent until legally con- 
victed of crime — a land where the traveler may move 
from city to village without the degrading thought that he 
ifl watched at each step by some uniformed officer, who has 
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the authority to ask, "FF^o are you? Whence from? 
Why here? How long to stay? and Where going next? — 
not to answer which and show a passport when demanded, 
is to be in danger of confinement in a police-house. Hence- 
forth, thou little green-covered book which had thy begin- 
ning at Washington, coming from thence with the signature 
of Secretary Marcy, with thirty others, added in half a score 
of languages, go to thy place among the ' curiosities of tra- 
vel' ^ A suggestive little volume is that which in one part 
of the world is of no more practical utility, (exceptions be- 
ing very few), than so much blank paper, and in others in- 
dispensable to safety of liberty, if not life. What makes 
the difference but the very fact which gives me joy that 
I am in Britain — civil liberty! 

Ten days of much interest and instruction were passed in 
the "metropolis,'' daring which I witnessed and heard 
many of the things described in previous chapters. Sab- 
bath rooming and evening found me listening to the Hev. 
Hugh McNeil, of Liverpool. Rare good fortune was it, 
for he visits London but once a year, and his coming meets 
a glad welcome from all who find pleasure in theological 
argument^ warm-hearted piety, rendered peculiarly impres- 
sive by a manly form and a valiant defence of the Protest- 
ant faith against the errors of the Papal heresy. On other 
occasions, I had heard Rev. Drs. Gumming, Hamilton, Bin- 
ney. Brock and Noel, with a discourse from one of the suc- 
cessors of the eloquent and good, but erring, Edward Irving. 

By advice of Rev. Dr. M., I carried with me but few 
"letters of introduction;" their convenience on a few occa- 
sions, being more than ofisetted by their disadvantages on 
many more. ** An American Minister would be happy to 
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866 Lim for a f6w inom6ntB,'' mentioned to the person who 
answeiB to the knocker or bell, is sure to secure a welcome 
to the Pastor's studj, while it does not involve the neces- 
sity of any social dvilities beyond the passing occasion. 
Sach was the case with the Rev. DrsL Camming and Hamil- 
ton, with which I will detain the reader for a few minates. 
Very cordial was Dr. C.'s welcome, when I called, andfiank 
his expressions of persons and events. Speaking of his 
own position, ^I am," he said, ^in disrepute with almost 
all around me. Papists didike me because I do not 
let pope and cardinals alone (very true, for, like Mr. 
McNeil of Liverpool, Dr. C. allows no opportunity to 
pass misimproved, in which he can give Rome a back- 
hander.) ^piscopalianSj because I adopt some of their 
forms in worship, and yet will not join them. Inde- 
pendents, because I am a Presbyterian; and Free Church- 
men, because I do not see my way dear to leave the Estab- 
lished Church and join their ranks — I stand, to a laige ex- 
tent, alone." Alluding to the republication of his works in 
America, he expressed his surprise that they should be 
deemed worthy of so much notice, surmising that Hon. 
Abbott Lawrence, late American Minister at Court, must 
have had something to do with the matter. *^ For three 
years," said Dr. C, " Mr. Lawrence was hardly once absent 
from his seat upon the Sabbatk" " But," I added, " Mr. L. 
is supposed to be an Unitarian." *^ I doubt it," was the an- 
swer. ^ Many are the conversations which we had together^ 
and I detected nothing erroneous in his theological views. 
Mr. Buchanan has applied for a seat in the church but can- 
not obtain one." Dr. C. presumed that his volumes on the 
personal advent, would bo less popular in America than 
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those upon the other topics, but he was assured that in 1866 
some event of great moment was to occur in the world. 
When leaving, he presented me with his volume upon the 
Signs of the Times, which was received with grateful satis- 
faction; and thus closed my interview with the most popu- 
lar preacher in the metropolis^ and most voluminous issuer 
of religious volumes, which the age furnishes. 

The spacious edifice erected for the Rev. Edward Irving 
is now occupied by a large congregation of devoted listeners 
to that eminent preacher and useful author. Rev. James 
Hamilton, DD. Failing to hear him in his own house, I 
walked three miles to a chapel where the papers of Satur- 
day gave information that he was to preach. And ample 
was my reward, for a discourse more replete with valuable 
thought and appropriate illustration, I did not hear while 
abroad. In respect to inborn genius, Dr. H. is far in ad- 
vance of Dr. C, though his Scotch brogue and abrupt man- 
ner make him leas popular with all classes. Meeting him for 
a few minutes in the vestry, he asked me to call upon him 
next morning, which I did, and to my great satisfaction. 
What wealth of thought — ^what earnestness of utterance — 
what true charity of spirit, were embodied in all he said 
during that hour's interview ! As I was taking some ex- 
ception to the too " free and easy" manfter of Mr. B. in the 
desk, "It maybe so," said Dr. H.; ** but he is a good man, 
and doing good, especially to the young. Many young 
Inen will go and hear Mr. B., who would not listen to Dr. 
Lifechild — ^but Mr. B.'s common sense and quaint manner 
prepare them for Dr. L.'8 more" direct and heart- moving ap- 
peals. The one brings them to church, and the other con- 
strains them to ask, "What shall I do to be saved f 
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Speaking of tbeulabors of American Ministers, be condemn- 
ed tbem as excessive^ vhile the motive was unimpeachable. 
Alluding to bis custom, wben fatigued witb preaching, of 
lying prostrate upon the hard floor, he remarked, that A- 
mericans were often censured for putting their feet high up, 
but they were not as censurable as many would regard 
them. The head is worked harder in America than in 
any nation, the worid over, and this horizontal attitude is 
more urgently demanded to keep up a healthM circulation 
through the frame. I was certainly obliged to the Doctor 
for an opinion so much more reasonable and charitable than 
we often meet with abroad. He seemed gratified and grate- 
ful, if his volumes, ^ Life in Earnest," drc, were doing 
good on our side the sea; and right hearty was the Scotch 
grasp I received at parting, while he thanked me for calling, 
and asked for me and mine heaven's richest blessing. 



Mr passage is taken for the last steamer of the month, 
and I have yet to visit Wales, Ireland and Scotland. 

Having once more bowed at the domestic altar with my 
hostess and her faibily, the morning of July 11, found Mr. 
N. and myself on our way to Birmingham, which we reach- 
ed in three and half houn. We determined to remain over 
one train to obtain though but a glimpse of this manufac- 
turing town. To myself the principal object of attraction 
was the Rev. John Angd Jamei^ who for fifty years has 
presided over the Independent Chapel, and whose name is 
well known to us, through his many and most excellent vol- 
umes of practical religion. Putting our luggage in the 
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keeping of an official, my companion and myself parted for 
a little time ; he, to traverse the streets, and I, to gratify a 
cherislied desire of taking the hand of this great and good 
man. Knocking at the door, I was privileged to learn that 
Mr. James was at home, and would see me in a moment. 
Having hardly taken my seat, he entered, with a smiling 
face and a hearty English welcome. The parents (Mr. and 
Mrs. K.,) of an endeared sister-in-law, were in early life, 
his parishoners, and, as he was pleased to add, his special 
friends. I addressed him as ^Dr. JamesP Excuse me, he 
said, I am not a " DD." Two of your American Colleges 
conferred upon me the degree, but I declined it, preferring 
that my name should go to posterity, simply as John Angel 
James, After considerable conversation respecting reh'gion 
in America, and an interesting account of a meeting recent- 
ly held, in which his church of one thousand members 
united in settling as his colleague the man of his choice, 
and a gift of two books from his pen, to my son and daugh- 
ter, I took the parting hand and received the parting bles- 
sing of one whose position, as a successful pastor and useful 
author, I had rather occupy than that of almost any person 
living. In equanimity of temperament, in universal bene- 
volence, in love for the young, in deep^ pi^ty, and in un- 
wearied eflforts to do good in all ways, Christendom has not 
his superior. If one desire of my heart was gratified in lis- 
tening to the fervid and empassioned eloquence of Lord 
Brougham, not less was another in witnessing the bene- 
volent countenance, listening to the sweet tones and grasp- 
ing the warm hand of the Rev. John Angel James of Bir- 
mingham. 

The road thence to Manchester was as through an unbro- 
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ken street of coal-pits — furnaoesy with their cloud-pierdng 
chimneyB and belching flames. This city is as celebrated 
for its cotton wares, as the former for its cntlerj. Driving 
and strolling till late at evening, we retired to a welcome 
couch, and rose on the morning of the 12 th, having the 
forenoon before us to see the city. For width and clean- 
liness of streets and architectural beauty, it is quite in ad- 
vance of Birmingham. As the native town of the late Sir 
Robert Peel, his statue graces the public square. Visiting 
the Exchange, we were favored with the last intelligence 
from America. In the Museum, we saw nothing of im- 
portance, except a series of fourteen cartoons by Gbtzem- 
berg, court painter at Baden, Qerm&ny. 

Leaving Manchester at one o'clock in the afternoon, we 
traversed a highly cnltivatod region of England, passed 
within sight of old Chester, and entering Wales, were de- 
lighted with its picturesque scenery of mountain and vale, 
and appearance of thrift in houses and field& An early 
hour of the evening found us approaching an object of in- 
tense interest and just admiration, the civilized world over — 
Britannia Bridge. Here let us pause for a little, for this is 
one of the wanders of the world, and merits our thoughtful 
attention. 

The most westerly point of England and consequently 
least distant from Ireland, is Holyhead, which lies on the 
western side of the Island of Anglesea. To reach that 
point with a railroad, were to obtain an object of highest 
importance in many important respects. But Anglesea is 
separated from the main land by the Straits of Menai, 
where ^ the waters of the Irish Sea and St. George^s Chan- 
nel, are continually vibrating backward and forward, and 
K 
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progreauvely risiiig and falling from twenty-five to thirty 
feeti mth each snooeBBiTe tide, and with a current of more 
than eight miles per hoar." This arm of the sea is from the 
nearest opposite shore^ fifteen hundred feet, and how could 
it be crossed ? In addition to natural difS.cuIties arising 
from tide and cunent, government forbade any structure 
which would at all impede navigation. K any mode of 
transit was erected, it must be very long and above the mast 
of any vesseL This was a problem not easy of solution, but 
the necessity was supplied in the person of Eohert Steven- 
tan^ Enq^ whose wisdom devised, and under whose direc- 
tion was erected this structure, and of whom it can be said as 
of Sir Christopher Wren, architect of St. Paul\ ^Queria 
mofitimtfnftfm, circwnspice.^' Concluding, from established 
and recognized principles, that a tube is stronger than the 
same body solid^ he determined to make his bridge hollow. 
It must be of iron, and must be completed before put to its 
place. He first erected three towers — the first, called the 
Caernarvon, two hundred and seventy-four feet from the 
main land ; the second, upon a rock providentially existing 
in the middle of the straits, four hundred and seventy-two 
feet from the Cdemarvon ; and the third, two hundred and 
seventy-four feet from the Island and four hundred and sev- 
enty-two from the central. Four tubes were thus to be 
built: two of two hundred and seventy-four feet each and 
two of four hundred and seventy-two. After the comple- 
tion of each, it was to be raised to its place, one hundred 
feet in mid-air, and that without break or bend. Incredible 
though it appear, the result was accomplished. After a 
lapse of four and half years an army of two thousand work- 
men under the direction of Mr. Stevenson, put together this 
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stracture, which called into use elevcD thousand three hun- 
dred and sixty-six tons of iron, fifteen hundred thousand 
cubit feet of stone, and then raised it to its place by a 
Brahma hydraulic press, and that with but seven fatal casual- 
ties. In March, 1850, Mr. Stevenson, having directed a car 
to be loaded with iron and stone to four times the weight of 
any train that would ever be required to cross over the struc- 
ture, mounts the locomotive, himself the engineer and sole 
passenger. " He moves on, and reaching mid-way the long- 
est tubes, he arrests the train and pauses, that the heaviest 
pressure may be at once felt, and the grand experiment be 
thoroughly tested and settled." The success was complete 
and triumphant, for with that tremendous weight the de- 
pression was less than a half an inch I The utility of this 
bridge for purposes of intercourse and commerce is very 
great, but as illustrating the possible to human genius, learn- 
ing, perseverance, and enterprise, it is well worth the five 
millions of dollars which it cost. We passed it in silence 
not of fear but of awe ! — an event which marks an era in 
life not to be forgotten. 

The steamer was in waiting at the wharf and we hurried 
on board, with sad forebodings of what we should probably 
be called upon to suffer during the next three hours. But 
in this I was agreeably disappointed. It was eight o'clock, 
and going below, I sought the softest spot on an uncushion- 
ed bench, and there dozed away the lagging hours till think- 
ing that we might be drawing near the end of our trip, I 
went on deck, to be greeted with the sight of the light- 
house at the opening of -Kingstown harbor, and at eleven 
o'clock we set our glad feet on the " Emerald Isle." But 
without time to go into poetic musings I entered, with my 
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companion, the waitmg can, and in an half-hour's time we 
were at Dyblm. Hnnying to a hotel, we refreshed our- 
selves with a traveler's evening meal of tea and toast, and 
then retired to our rooms, soon to be in the arms of kind 
nature's sweet restorer ! 

We met at the breakfiut table on the following morning 
with mutual felicitation on being permitted to tread the soil 
of a country whose citizens have illustrated in their public 
words and acts, some of the noblest and most attractive fea- 
tures of humanity. I had just left the land of my paternal 
ancestry, and am now in that of my maternal, and am 
ashamed of neither ! It is believed that if the religion of 
St Patrick (who was in principle a Protestant), had been 
retained, Ireland had never lost caste as she unhappily 
has in many lands. But to waive generalities, here we are, 
with our morning before us to visit the celebrities of the 
Irish capitaL And what shall we go in ? What can we 
but in & jaunting car/ It has been my lot to employ many 
strange conveyances in Asia, Africa and America, but none 
more unique and mirthful than an Irish jaunting car! It is 
a two-wheeled uncovered carriage, with two seats over the 
wheel, upon which you and your companion sit^ back to 
back,' leaning on a cushion and having your feet on a step 
near the ground. An Irishman calls it ^ a cab with the 
wheels inside^ Not a bad description, for you see no wheels, 
these and springs being covered with the seats and cushion. 
The driver is a descendant of Jehu, though not princely in 
his attire, and over the pavement you go with a speed that is 
a caution to weak nerves, hanging on to your seat for dear 
life, and laughing as if a hundred people were not looking 
at you, and wondering what sort of people had come to 
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town. Hither and thither we went to the Bank of Lrehmd 
— ^to the Uniyersity, famed as the Alma Mater of many an 
occupant of the American polpit and har — ^to the Post-Of- 
fice, in ihat most heautiful thoroughfare, Sackville street — 
— and at length to ihe old Cathedral, which we entered, 
and found monuments to Swifts for many years Dean, and 
SteUa^ his abused friend — ^and Rev. Charles Wolfe, with 
other relics of the olden time. 

Taking the mid-day cars, we moved rapidly northward, 
our road, during miles of the distance, lying so near the sea 
as to give us a fine view of the shipping passing up and 
down the Channel. When about midway, I observed that 
the train diminished its speed, and looking out of the win- 
dow, saw that we were in a situation the like of which I 
hope never again to occupy. We had reached the River 
Boyne — ^famous as the battle-ground where the forces of 
William III, the Protestant, and James IL, the Romanist, 
met in hostile array ; the latter being discomfited and com- 
pelled to return to the continent The animosity there 
existing is still cherished, and is wont to manifest itself on 
the recurring anniversary of that sanguinary event, and gov- 
ernment are accustomed to assemble a small force to pre- 
vent disturbance. This stream had been bridged over to 
allow cars to pass, but the structure was temporary, and 
a crossing of stone was making near by, but not completed. 
There we were, two hundred and fifty feet from the water 
— traversing at a snail's pace a structure of frail material 
and doubtful safety, twelve hundred feet long, the slowness 
of our movement giving ample time to consider the efiect of 
a pin losing its place or a " tie" being submitted to a pres- 
sure one ounce beyond its capacity of endurance. Not a 
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word was spoken. All looked and thauglit — and breathed 
freely, onlj when we reached the opposite bend. Onward we 
sped through districts but imperfectly cultivated and fields 
covered with bogs cut and piled to dry. Reaching Bel- 
fast at an early hour of the evening, I at once drove to 
the house of my kinsman, Bev. Gea Shaw, successor of the 
Rev. Dr. Edgar as pastor of one among the many Presby- 
terian Churches of the city. The meeting was truly pleas- 
ant, and much had we to recall of personal and domestic 
incident and adventure since he bade adieu, and waved the 
HLerchief to Mrs. W. and myself as our ship moved from Bos- 
ton wharf bound for India in 1836. Mr. Shaw, then a 
clerk, was constrained by motives celestial in their origin and 
aim, to forego the most hopeful pecuniary prospects, and 
devote himself to the laborious duties of the Gospel 
Ministry. Graduating at the College of Dublin, he was 
chosen to occupy his present honorable and responsible post. 
Under the guidance of this good man, I visited the places 
of interest in this northern metropolis of the ^Oreen Isle^^ 
and commercial mart of great celebrity in our own land ; 
spending the afternoon with a family of kinspeople at their 
beautiful residence, four miles distant Relationship to such 
a household were a flEict to be gratefully recognised. Bless- 
ings upon them ! 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

Glasgow Fair. — ^Brief notice of Celebrated Places aad Penons. . 

** FleMnret or wnmg or rigbtly nndcnlood. 
Oar greatest erfl or ooi greftteit good.** 

I HAPPSNXD in Glasgow on the day of the annual fiur, 
and was thus led to witness scenes, exciting emotions 
not soon to be ef&ced. Originally instituted for purposes 
of commerce, through increased facilities of intercourse, it 
has become divested of its useful character and degenerated 
into a festival to Bacchus and Venus. The more important 
streets wore a Sabbath aspect, stores and offices being gene- 
rallj closed, and the respectable citizens having fled to the 
country to escape a sight of the vicious diversions, which 
then bare sway, their places being supplied by tens of thou- 
sands from regions remote and near. Happening into a 
bookstore, my eye rested upon a tract entitled, ^OlaUlea 
Fair — sum o' its humors, an' sum o' its horrors — a discoorse 
by Sandy McAlpine — Daedicated to a' them that are willin' 
to bear a haun'.'' Just the thing I wanted ; and as prepar- 
atory to beholding the festivity upon the distant green, I 
read with care its quaint but instructive pages. The writer 
commences thus: <* My Braethren, Freends, Neebours, an' 
Fellow-Ceetizens ! I wus gaun to say a word to ye. A 
poet tells us that we can fin' sermons in stanes if we like ; 
an' I've just been thinkin' that we micht get at least ae dis- 
coorse oot o' the Glaiska Fair." After quoting laudations 
of the day from several of the newspapers, wherein the oc- 
casion is spoken of as ^'an interval of relaxation in theoth- 
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erwise irksome round of business and toil — a beautiful monu- 
ment of the past — a pleasant relic of ancient manners and 
customs — a link in the chain, uniting modem civilization 
with the rude age of lang syne, a welcome day, with all its 
daffing, merriment and jaunting," — Sandy goes on to say, 
^ Fse no the ane to run doon Glaiska withoot occasion. 
But the fiick of the maiter is, my freends — an' therms nae 
hidin' o*t — ^this Glaiska Fair is a doonricht disgrace to us." 
Most amply does our author justify this position by facts 
which came under his own observation at the last and pre- 
ceding anniversaries. ** There wus," he adds, ^ the usual 
quantity o' shows, cirkuses, an' magick temples, wi' the 
usual quantity o' undecent strumpetry, coorse buffoonery, 
an' brazen-faced quackery, ezheebited ootside; ther wus the 
penny an' the tuppenny thaetres, twa or three galleries o' 
murd'rers and murd'resses, an' every thing o' that stamp, 
did a rowsin', roarin' bizness. The musick salloons, an' the 
whisky palaces, wer^ in full swing, an' did ther' wark brave- 
ly. Frae twa to three hunder, accordin' to the Glaiska 
Herald, wer^ as usual, trundled to the office in a state o' 
utter helplessness. But if ye wud see in a' its glory, the 
j'int produckshun o' the shows an' the whisky-shop, let me 
advise ye, my freends, to veesit the Green, roond aboot the 
shows on the Sabbath momin', after Glaiska Fair Saiturday, 
But dinnabe hiiter than six o'clock, else maybe by the time 
ye're ther' sum o' the figgurs '11 ha'e risen an stagger'd oot 
o' the pictur'! Oh! hoo offen maun the blessit sun ha'e 
been sweer'd to rise on a blessit Sabbath momin', an' look 
on that fearfu' horrible sicht ! Hundere o' woraoot, dranken, 
debauched human beins, o' a' ages, o' baith sexes, an' in 
eveiy disguistin' variety o' compennionship-^tretched, or 
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piled, or huddled on the Green or Qlaiska Fair Sabbath 
momin'. Relatives came seeking their belated friends 
daring the night, but identification was almost impossible, 
ff>T^ the visage was so encrusted in mud that the mother 
had no small, difficulty in recognising her own son. Shame 
on us, an' our Glaiska FairT' A sa^ picture this, and yetr 
to the life, as. my personal observation. testifies. I spent an 
hour at evening. and another in the morning upon the 
^< Green," and could say upon returning to my lodging, 
*^ Thou hast spoken truths Sandy^ and might have added 
much mote, and yet be not arraignable for false accusa- 
tion." . Leaving watch and purse at home, I accompanied 
my fellow-traveler to the gathering place of this count- 
less throng. We elbowed our way through the living 
masses, certifying the correctness of the pages read. Fan- 
dangoes, theatres, necromancers, negro-songsters, wax-figures, 
stuffed beasts, birds and reptiles, pictures of battle scenes of 
most excessive brutality and terror, lusus naturae, human 
and brute, dances without grace or modesty, et id omne 
genus, each in a temporary dwelling, with a projecting and 
elevated veranda in front, where criers were descanting 
upon the wonders to be seen or heard within, vociferating in 
tones, each to outrival those of his neighbor, the special 
claims of his exhibition upon public patronage. Acting 
upon the advice given, I visited the place early on the fol- 
lowmg morning, and could respond to McAlpine's exclama- 
tion of grief that the Sabbath sun should ever be compel- 
led to look upon a scene like that! I am accustomed. to 
crowds. At heathen festivals in India, I have been among 
scores of thousands devoted to idolatrous worship and seusu-* 
al gratification; b]it for scenes tq be witnessed with disgust 
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and remembered with pain, the pre-eminence belongs to an 
annual feBtivily in one of the meet beautiful, refined, and 
religions dties of the British realm. That the good people 
of Glasgow should allow the continuance of this worse than 
Roman Saturnalia — ^this mockery of a pleasant holiday — 
this altar upon which are sacrificed hard earned gains and 
bodily health and domestic peace, and priceless virtue — this 
panderer to the basest of human passions and patronage of 
the yilest among the race of men — ^this encourager of the 
^ ne'eiHlae-weels^ of all grades and professions — ^this dis- 
grace upon a Christian city and a dnlized land — ^is strange, 
to a traveler; unaccountably strange. Surely it cannot 
much longer continue ! Surely there will not be a deaf ear 
turned to Sandy McAlpine^s final appeal in these direct and 
stirring words, ''An' finally I want ye, my braethren, I 
want ye — ^I want yoti^ my Lord Provost — you, baillies an' 
coondllors — you, ministers an' teachers — yott, deacons, eld- 
en, an' members o' kirks — you, faithers an' mithers — you, 
young men an' maidens — you, maisters an' workin' men— -I 
want ye to say whether this abominashun's to continue or 
no/" 

For the sake of our common Christianity, dvilization, 
yea, humanity — ^may we learn ere long that this appeal has 
been heeded, and Glasgow Fair, in its present form of sin 
and death, lives only in the history of the past. 



T^^UTB and propriety forbid that I should leave an im- 
preesioi) upii the mind of the reader that mj atten- 
tion was sp fBiigrpsspd ^ith this objectionable feature of 
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Glasgow as to see nothing worthy of ooxnmendation and 
praise. Few cities wluch I have ever visited equal it in the 
width and beauty of its streets, material and architecture of 
its public and private dwellings, and in its general impression 
upon the traveler. Upon the Sabbath I heard admirable dis- 
couTses firom Dr. Boyd, Pastor of the Tron Church, where 
once was heard the voice of the eloquent Chalmers, when, 
in the year 1817, he delivered those *' Astrouomical Dis- 
courses," which were destined '* to strike that dty Uke a 
comet, and make him the real king of the west," and which 
remain without a rival in the realm of modem pulpit elo- 
quence;— -and here, too, commenced the brieC brilliant and 
lamented career of Edward Irving, but soon to remove to 
London, where, among his rapt auditors, were to be seen 
Canning, Wilberforoe, Peel, Bentham, Godwin, Hazlitt, Ma~ 
cauley, and bishops not a few, with ^ belted earb and feath- 
ered duchesses," sparing neither age nor rank, but by his he- 
roic denunciations of wrong and eloquent defence of what 
he deemed the true and right, in words that by turns scatiied, 
awed, melted, and crushed, obtained for him the expressive 
title of ^ the very demon of power," and fix)m whence he 
returned to Glasgow there to dose his life of forty-two 
years with the pious exclamatioD, ^ Living or dying, I am 
the Lord's." 

A letter from Rev. D. C. McC, of Scottsville, obtained 
forme a truly pleasant acquaintance with Rev. Dr. Patter- 
son, Professor in the Theological Seminary, with whom I 
took tea and leceived much information respecting the pre- 
sent state of religion in Scotland. In distinction from Dr. 
Boyd of the Tron Church, whose longmgs were for peace 
and union, Dr. P. was ready to keep alive the Cameroniaa 
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watchword of ^ Christ the only ruler in His church," and 
do hatde so long as an inch of ground remained in the hands 
of the worldly wise Erastians — ^and weak-hearted, ease^lov- 
ing residuaries. Dr. Patterson's warm heart, and frank 
manner were indicated in this parting benediction; ^ Have 
you a wife and children ?" " Yes." " Have you a large 
pocket in your coat r ** Yes." " WeU, just fill that pocket 
with all the love from me which it can hold. I am glad to 
see you. Good bye. Come ag^iL God bless you." 

A brief visit to the Cemetery on the hill, where stands a 
monument to Scotland's hero, (revered almost above Saint 
Andrew) John Enoz, and a look at the old Cathedral which , 
the Reformers, in their iconoclastic zeal, bereft of its 
images, so that she looked, as one has it, ^^crame as a 
cat when the fleas are combed off her^^ and our brief visit 
was at an end. In addition to the world-renowned hero be- 
fore named, Glasgow contains the mortal remains of one 
other person, whose memory will always be dear to the lover 
of divine truth — ^the learned, classic, pious and eloquent Dr. 
Wardlaw! 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Excursion to Lochs Lomond and Katrine, and thence to Stirling. 

-: Caledonia I stem and wild. 

Meet none for a poetic chttd ! 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood ; 
Land of the mountain and the flood I 

A BBAUTuxTL morning was that.oC July l^tb, asjtjose 
upon the city of Glasgow; one more desirable could not 
have dawned for an excursion to the Scotch Lakes. Em- 
barking at an early hour on board a small but commodious 
steamer, we moved gracefully down the Clyde^ a distance 
of eleven miles, debarked at Bowring, and taking seats in a 
rail-road car, were hurried rapidly on past the Castle of 
Dumbarton, famous as the depository of the two-handed 
sword once owned by the heroic Wallace, reaching in less 
than an hour the shore of famed Loch Lomond, '* Prince of 
the Highland lakes." With rare interest did our eyes greet 
this beautiful expanse of water, skirted on either side by 
lofty mountains and heather vales. Stepping on l»oard a 
waiting steamer, we were borne slowly onward, our attention 
being directed to the Shelving Rock beneath which is Rob- 
Roy's Cave — ^the entrance to Glen Fruin, where Clan Mc- 
Gregor almost annihilated the Colquhouns — the hill which 
was once the hunting seat of the Fingals, and other locali- 
ties of surpassing interest; arriving in two hours' time at 
Inversnaid, the landing-place on the northern flank of the 
lofty Ben Lomond. Going ashore, we climbed the steep 
and rocky mountam-side for half a-mile, took seats on a 
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strong yehide adapted to this wild region, and after a nerv- 
ous drive of an hour, were set down upon the shore of 
Loch Katrine. After a brief deky the little steamer '<Rob- 
Boy," was bearing us away upon the bosom of this minia- 
ture sea» its world-renown through the pages of the most 
popular poem of its gifted author, standing in marked con- 
trast with its diminutive size to the eye of the observer. 
With what intensity of interest we gazed upon each passing 
place and object, renowned by some historical achievement 
of the olden time — ^how we looked upward to the 

** Moantalni that, like giants, stand, 
To sentinel enchanted land ;" 

with what wonder we beheld the 

** Orags, knolls, mounds, oonftisedlj hnrled, 
The fragments of an earlier world"— 

with what singular delight we approached fair "Ellen's 
Isle," a small thicket peering above the sur&ce — where 
Rhoderick Dhu sheltered the ** Douglas and his daughter 
fair," when 

*< That chief was like a stricken deer, 
Disowned by erery noble Peer I* 

can be well understood by those who have read with appre- 
ciating interest the poet's beautiful creation. But alas I too 
soon were we at the end of our delightful sail, the Loch be- 
ing but four miles long. And now we are upon the top of 
a coach, the reins in the hands of a tall Highlander, attired 
in native costume — and now we are where 

** The Trosaoh*s dread defile. 
Opens on Katrine's lake and isle,** 
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a wildering scene of moimtaiiis, locke and woodfly tlurown 
together in disordeTly groups, presenting 

** WQd erestg as pagoda erer dedced. 
Or mosqae of eastern arehikect.'* 

And now we enter npon the region where the gallant hunts- 
man met with that loss which evoked the pathetic monody, 

•<I Bttte thought wfanilrBk fhy rein 
I dacked upon the banka of Seine 
That Highland Eagle e*er ahould feed 
On thy fleet limha, mj matchleas steed ; 
Woe worth the chaae-^iroe worth the day— 
That cost tfaj lijfo— mj gallant gr^ P 

Slowly we moyed onward, gazing upon sceneiy of engross- 
ing interest, localizing the incidents of Sir Walter's inimita- 
ble poem, closing our recitation of its memorable pages with 
that description of exquisite beauty — its benumbing trite- 
ness to the contrary notwithstanding. 

** There was no breese npon the fern, 
No ripple on the lake ; 
Upon the ^rie nods the erne ; 
The deer has wiifl^t the brake ; 
The smaU Uida will not fdng aload ; 
The springing troat lie still ; 
So darkly s^ms yon thunder doad, 
That swathes, as with a purple shroud, 
BenXedi's distant hilL" 

Onward we journeyed, under an ardent glow of excite- 
ment as field, rock, ruined castle, had each a tale to tell of 
** border chivalry" — ^pausing for a lilUe at Callander, of some 
notoriety as the spot where in 1763, the soldiers who had 
served their country well in the Canadian and German wars 
were sent to reside, and near which stood the house of Cam- 
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burmore, where Sir Walter Scott spent much of his youth 
and conceived the poem which alone had given him a high 
rank in the temple of the muses. Ben Ledi, ^ the Hill of 
God," lies nearly two miles west of ^Callander, and is tradi- 
tional] j understood to have been so named from having been 
the spot on which the braids, or bef6re. them,^ the priests of • 
Baal, were wont to assemble -to wofehip*^ their deity— the 
Sun. The closing day saw. us, enter, the town of Stir- 
ling; famous for its castle, magnificently seated on its 
rocky throne, memorial of an age ere Scotland had lost her 
national independence by being merged into what is called 
by way of courtesy, " North Britain." 

Driving to a very plain hotel — depositing luggage in a 
selected room — we were on our way afoot to view the chief 
attraction of the place — the castle/ Slowly did we tra- 
verse 

** the steep uoent 
Where Seotlaiid's Kings and NoUes went, 
While all^alongthe crowded way, 
Wasjubilee and loud^hiusa.", 

Here are the walls, ; ««' -*' }«"« w. r • , 

•; n 4 II * fJ ■• • 

" within whose oireoit dread, 
A Douglas by his Sovereign bled :"— 

and now we are at the ** Victoria Station," (named from 
her majesty, who stood here' in; 1842, and sketched the 
scene), and yonder is the field of Bannockburn, where Ed-j ^ 
ward IL was defeated by Eobert Bruce in 1311, and James 
in , by his subjects in 1487 — and yonder is the Crag be- 
hind which Wallace's army was encamped — while the eye 
can turn in no direction without resting upon some locality 
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suggestive of men and their deeds, of which history records 
no superior for piety, patriotism and ralor. 

Returning to the hotel, we recalled the incidents of the 
day, all which were of the most satisfactory character and 
worthy of an emphatic place upon our life annals. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

EDINBURGH. 

"EooiaI SooUa*f darilogseatl 

All hail, thj paUoes and towere. 
Where once beneath a monarch's feet, 

Sat legislation's sorereign powers, 
There watching high the least alarms, 

Thy roogh, mde fortress i^eams afar 
Like some bold ret'ran grey in arms. 

And mark*d with many a seamy scar. 
The ponderous wall and mas«y bar, 

Orfan rising o*er the mgged rock ; 
Hare oft withstood assailing war. 

And oft repdled the inyadet's shock. " 

It requires but a brief sojourn in the northern capital to 
appreciate those high eulogiums which the people of Scot- 
land are wont to bestow upon their revered metropolis. Sir 
Walter Scott speaks of it as, 

<« ICine own ramamtie town,** 

and not a feature is wanting entitling it to that expressive 
appellation. Picturesque in its feature of hill and dale, 
sea and land, rock and meadow, art in its most beauteous 
adornments and nature in its attractive simplicity, dignified 
from age, and illustrious from the men and their achieve- 
ments of which its streets were the scenes and its annals are 
the record, refined in its society and eminent in the disciples 
and institutions of literature and science, whatever name 
most correctly unites in itself all these excellencies is the 
one to which Edinburgh is most entitled. 

Let us ascend some elevation, and take a survey of its 
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celebrities. Several spots offer themselves, but none is bet- 
ter for oar purpose than Arthur's seat, a lofty eminence to 
the south-east, and divided from the main city by fine 
meadows and gardens. To ascend the summit were yery 
fatiguing and unnecessary, so we will take a road cut into 
the side of the hill and which will place us far enough up 
for extensive observation. Well, here we are, and here let 
us remain for an hour at least. ^' How grand — ^how beauti- 
ful P ^It is so, beyond what the eye often rests upon. 
Now for a leisure survey of each object in order. Do you 
see that antique battlemented, stone edifice standing upon 
the brow of yonder hill, over which it seems to hang as if 
about to topple to its destruction ? That is Edinburgh Cos- 
tlsy built twelve hundred years ago, by Edwin, a king of 
Northumbria, who planned the town, and from whom, as its 
founder, is derived the name Edwinsburgh or Edinburgh. 
The rock upon which this fortress stands, is three hundred 
and eighty-three feet above the level of the sea, and its bat- 
tlements are visible at the distance of forty to fifty miles. 
Visiting this massive structure, you will be shown the ^Re- 
galiaj^ comprising the crown, (parts of which formed the 
tiara, worn from the days of Robert Bruce), the sceptre and 
the sword of state, memorials of Scottish independence, and 
reminding her sons of their valiant forefiftthers, " who, with 
unequal means, but with undaunted courage, maintained the 
liberties of their country through ten centuries of almost 
ceaseless war^ — ^you are then conducted to the natal room of 
James VI. to the turret overlooking the Newtown where lies 
the famed Jfons Meg, an immense cannon, more than four 
centuries old, a kind of ^ national palladium,'' but disabled 
by a fracture for present use. These are a few among the 
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cariosities which will help you to pass an hour or more of 
much interest on 

" Thifl steep and iron-belted rock, 
Where trusted lies the monarch's gems : 
The sceptre, sword, and crown, that graced the brows, 
Since Father Fergus, of an handred kings.** 

And there is another elevation quite in the right from the 
casUe, that is CcUton BiU, three hundred and fifty feet high, 
and ascended by a winding-path or wearisome stairs. That 
lofby monument on the apex is in honor of Lord UTelson, 
and the lesser, near by, imitating in form, the Parthenon at 
Athens, commemorates those Scotsmen who fell in different 
engagements on sea and land during the last war with 
France. As its erection was of doubtful policy, so it re- 
mains and will continue incomplete, from want of public 
sympathy and support. In addition to these natural struc- 
tures, Calton Hill contains monumental erections in honor 
of Professor Playfair, Dugald Stewart, and other worthies 
in church and state. Looking quite below the hill, you see 
a castellated stnlcture, than which the nation contains none 
more interesting and suggestive — it is Holy-Rood abbey 
and palace. (Intending to devote a chapter to this building, 
it will engage no more attention at the present time.) Be- 
tween the hill and abbey is a monument to the Poet Bums, 
(the bust not there), erected upon the spot where he is said 
to have written the poem quoted from in my heading. 
Do you notice in the foreground an elaborate and highly 
finished structure, having much the appearance of a church- 
steeple cut off at the base and placed upon the ground ? That 
is the Scott Monumentj designed by a native artist (Kemp), 
and erected at a public subscription of fifteen thousand 
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six hundred and fifty pounds sterling, exclusive of the 
marble figure of the Novelist and Poet, which occupies 
the interior. Casting your eye around, you behold 
many steeples^ indicating the religious character of this 
eminently Christian city; and other public buildings, 
as the Bank of Scotland, the County Hall, the Highland 
Society Museum, Parliament Houses the University or Col- 
lege, instituted by James YL, in 1582, consisting now of 
sixty-three professors, and attended by above twelve hundred 
students; the Royal College of Surgeons, Heriot's Hospital, 
the Boyal Institution, and much else that indicate a place 
of no mean celebrity. It was from an elevation of this 
same Calten Hill, that Rowland Hill, when on a visit to 
Edinburgh near the close of his life, preached another ^ser- 
mon on the Mount" to an assemblage of twenty thousand 
persons gathered around him on the hill-side. '* How dif- 
ferent the appearance of one part of the town from the 
other !" True, and the reason is this. Between where we 
stand and the magnificent streets and residences in the. 
distance, was a deep ravine. The abbey and palace of Holy- 
Rood were placed on this side, and as these were the center 
of royalty, so there were here the abodes of wealth and 
business. In process of time, a bridge was thrown across 
this ravine, and buildings erected upon the opposite side. 
Hence began what was called New Town, in distinction from 
the old town of David and his successors. The old town, 
deserted of its more respectable inhabitents, is occupied al- 
most exclusively by the humble orders and tradesmen. The 
ravine, once the haunts of robbers and assassins, is now con- 
verted into a rail-road track and depot, which are reached 
by flights of stairs. That sheet of water, you see in the 
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distance, is the Firth of ^orthf an arm of the sea whicli is 
here ahoat six miles in breadth, and which, extending far into 
the interior, receives the riyer, upon whose meandering 
bosom the traveler is borne from Stiriing. Far off is 
the range of the Portland Hills, and the richly wooded 
Corstorphue Hills, with a neighborhood of fine fertile fields 
under highest cultivation, and ornamented with gardens and 
villas. You observe that the houses are very large and high, 
especiallj in the old town. The reason may be found in the 
state of society peculiar to the days of their erection. 

In those days each edifice was inhabited by perhaps ten 
or twelve families, each family occupying a floor, and the 
whole ascending to their respective dwellings by a common 
stone stair-way. It was customary for certain floors to be 
appropriated by certain ranks. In the cellars entered by a 
flight of steps, descending from the street or close, would 
live a chimney-sweep or cobbler. On the street-floor was 
the shop of a tradesman; the first floor up would be occu- 
pied by a nobleman or judge, above whom would be the 
family of an advocate or a landed gentleman ; next, there 
would be the family of a shop-keeper; and so on to the 
attics, in which probably might have been found an actor, a 
street porter, or a seamstress. Thus there was a complete 
mingling of all ranks under one roof; a plan which, how- 
ever inconvenient to some of the parties, was not without 
its social advantages. In the present day the whole of the 
ancient tenements are appropriated to the lower and some 
of the middle classes. A number of the floors or flats are 
transformed into taverns; and by the sub-division, dwelling- 
houses, which once were thought to be crowded with ten or 
twelve families, now contain four times the number. Un- 
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der a single roof, it has been found that as many as three 
hundred souls have been lodged — how incommodiously and 
with what deterioration of morale, may easily be conjectured. 
What was begun from necessity has been continued from 
choice. The fashion of building houses in floors for distinct 
families has spread to the new town, and hence the houses 
of Edinburgh are generally much larger than those of Lon- 
don, and as respects size and appearance, nearly resemble 
those of Paris and other continental cities. Although the 
practice of dividing houses into floors for a number of fami- 
lies is open to serious objections, it is at the same time not 
without its advantages. When the common stair has been 
ascended and the dwelling reached, no more stairs are to be 
mounted. The floor possesses every convenience of dining 
and drawing rooms, bed-chambers, kitchen, and closets, suita- 
ble to large or small families; and the door of entrance 
from the landing-place as eflectually cuts off all commu- 
nication with neighbors as would a door to the street. For 
the sake of keeping the common stair as private as possible, 
it is now usually provided with a street-door which, by 
means of an apparatus, can be opened from any floor above, 
when the appropriate bell is rung. Referring to one of the 
huge tenements so miscellaneously occupied, the following 
anecdote is told of Lord Coalstoun, by the author of the 
Traditions of Edinburgh : " It was at that time the custom 
of advocates, and no less for judges to dress themselves in 
gown, wig and cravat, at their own houses, and to walk in 
a sort of state thus rigged out, with their cocked hats in 
their hands, to the Parliament House. They usually break- 
fasted early, and, when dressed, were in the habit of lean- 
ing over their parlor-windows for a few moments before 
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Giles' bell souDded tlie startling peal of a quarter to nine, 
enjoying the agreeable morning air, and perhaps discussing 
the news of the day with .a neighboring advocate on the 
opposite side of the alley. In this manner, a close in the 
high street would sometimes resemble a modern coffee-room, 
more than anything eke. It so happened that one morning 
while Lord Coalstoun was preparing to enjoy his matutinal 
treat, two girls who lived in the second flat above were amus- 
ing themselves with a kitten, which in thoughtless sport ihey 
had swung over the window by a cord tied round its middle, 
and hoisted for some time up and down, till the creature 
WAS getting desperate with its exertions. In this o'isis, his 
lordship popped his head out of the window directly below 
that from which the kittten swung, little suspecting, good 
easy man, what a danger impended, like the sword of 
Damocles, over his head, hung too by a single, not hair, it is 
true, but scarcely more responsible material, garter, when 
down came the exasperated animal at full career, directly 
upon his senatorial wig. No sooner did the girls perceive 
what sort of a landing-place their kitten had found, than in 
terror and surprise, they began to draw it up; but this meas- 
ure was now too late, for along with the animal, up also came 
the judge's wig, fixed full in its determined talons. His 
lordship's surprise on finding his wig lifted off his head, was 
redoubled when on looking up he perceived it dangling its 
way upwards without any means visible to him by which 
its motions might be accounted for. The astonishment, the 
dread, the almost awe, of the senator below, the half mirth, 
half terror of the girls above, together with the fierce and 
relentless energy of retention on the part of puss, altogether 
formed a scene to which language cannot do justice, but 
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ivhich QeoTge Cruikshank might perhaps emhody with con- 
siderable effect, in one of those inimitable sketches which 
he is pleased to call Prints of Honor. It was a joke soon 
explained and pardoned ; but assuredly the perpetrators of 
it did afterwards get many lengthened injunctions from 
their parents never again to fish oyer the window, with such 
a bait, for honest men's wigs." 

But it is time to descend from our aiiy and dizzy height. 
To beguile the way, while returning to our lodgings, let me 
relate an incident which occurred a few years since in this 
city, drawing forth an admirable satire from the pen, it is 
said, of Wilson, never to my knowledge in print on this 
side the water, though too good to be lost. On occasion of 
Yictoria's first visit to the Scotch capital, great arrangements 
were made for her reception. The Common Council had 
meetings in abundance; a programme was perfected which 
was to do honor to the metropolis of the Scotch realm ; offi- 
cers, civil and military, had their parts assigned them, which 
they had acted over again and often at home, till perfect in 
all routine of attire and step and bow. In a word, what 
could be more admirable than the whole arrangement^ and 
what more delightful than the prospect of making an im- 
pression upon the mind of royalty. But, alas! pride was 
to have a fall The vessel conveying the Queen arrived 
early in the morning — too early — but I leave the rest to 
our poet: 

" The Qaeen came down fme London town, 
Wi* gowd and dller In her crown ; 
To see our Proyost she wai boon*, 
Oar BMlies grand and braWi man : 
Bat laiig and weary maon ahe wait— 
jAng and weary— lang and ^eary-^ ; 

L 
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Ltay and weiy winn Ae mJ^* 
Tho' skfc andnir and a% man. 
Lug and weary nuum she wait, 
Vor dare abe paas the barrier gate, 
Tbo* Prinee and Fed and a' sboold liiy % 
And bold Baedeacb ahoold craw, man, 

Blel Ninao'doekl Wbere^k a* tbe baate : 
Bball deep ftae Proyoat'a brow be cbased ; 
Shan Bailies tyne their morning's rest. 
An* Coondnors look raw, man ? 
Na I doaoe and quiet, let her bide, 
Donee and quiet— douce and quiet- 
Douce and quiet— let her bide, 
Hor wbfk. to win awa*, man : 
Ila, douce and quiet, let her bide, ' 

Though winds should blow, and fierce'the tide. 
Her iUvi to gnil^the JFkth towlde-* 
Jnitlet h«r **4owk the Jaw,*> man. 

fla! 00 an hour 1 WasH erer seep, 
A ^roTOSt, blow'red and bleared his e*en 
Wl* getting up so naer yestereen 
Aa nine o'doek ;— «wa', man— 
TlMy*re a* dementit, sore eneach, 
A* dementit— «* dementit— 
ne folk** dementtt, sure enenob— 
They ha'e n4 sense at a*, mani— 
They're a' donentlt, soreenench. 
The Queen ashore I Poo, silly sough, 
H y oer^e^ bnt the would not tench. 
To rise aae near the daw, man. 

Bat in spite of tlie protestation of the worthy mayor, 
that she <^ wadna dare, without our leare," to enter the town, 
the queen was actuaUy ashore and passing to her lodgings, 
when up he sprang, ezdainiing to his waiting man: 

•* Qae, bring my breeches, ^i^ Toon, 
My tiller buddes and my sboon^ 
And ring the ben an* roiuwi the tbwSi^ 
X ftar •b«*ll cbMt «• ft', BUUk 
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Ber. John Braldwood. 

The ProTost ran— 4fae Bailies roared ; 
Some coonsellors their weight deplored. 
And ane or tws, th^ ny, still snoared. 
And dreamed o* boddes a*, man. 
But biythe and merry, laugh the Qneen, 
Blythe and merry— biythe and merry^— 
Biythe and merry— 4angh the Queen, 
Prince Albert-Peel and a*, man. 
Biythe and merry, Uragh the Qoeen, 
As looking down firae Parson's gresn 
Twa BmiUt fmr mUmt iM'rs sseii. 
Tm aaar sam hxtkb saw, uam I 

We are at the hotel, somewhat fatigued— bat amply re- 
paid, are you not 9 ^ A thoasand fold I" " I thought you 
would be. I have a proposition to make which is that you 
call upon me again in a few hours, and we will visit several 
other localities of interest I have two acquaintances whom 
I must aee before leaving town." ^1 shall be at your 
service." 

The interim was devoted to calls upon my missionary 
brother, the Rev. John Braidwood, one of a trio devoted 
to Christianizing the Hindoos, of Madras, India. I knew 
him and his colleagues well, having employed ten years of 
my life in the same pursuit. Two of that band have ** en- 
tered into rest" (Anderson and Johnson); my friend Braid- 
wood remains, though an invalid, ''faint yet pursuing." 
Bight pleasant was it to take tea with him and his worthy 
wife and family. Days "lang syne" passed in review, sug- 
gesting mingled emotions of grief and joy. He accom- 
panied me to call on Dr. Oandlish, the most eloquent of 
Scotland's pulpit orators; but he was unfortunately not at 
home. In compliance with a promise made at Brussels, I 
called to see Sir William Johnson, but much to my re- 
gret he had not returned from the continent. 
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<* Punctual to the hour appointed. That is right ; now let 
us take a short stroll through the town." '* I am at your 
command." And that is Grey Friar's Church within which 
is a tablet to the poet Bamsey, with this quaint iq^ription : 

M Though here yonVe buried, worthy Allan, 
We'll ne'er forget your canty callan ; 
For while your booI liyes in the sky. 
Tour QnUU Skt/ktrd ne'er can die." 

Near at hand is a memorial in memory of the eminent 
Dr. Blair, whose lectures on Rhetoric is still a text book in 
the schools. And here is the house where once resided the ' 
reformer, John Knox, from the window of which he preach- 
ed to the gathered multitudes, and where is inscribed the 
three-fold motto, *< Theos, Deus, God ."And there is the 
monument erected to Fergusson by his fellow-poet, Bums, 
bearing the following inscription : 

** No sculptured marble here, nor pompous lay, 
No storied urn, nor animated bust ; 
This simple stone directs pale Scotia's way 
To pour her sorrow o'er her poet's dust." 

But we haye not the time to go farther, as we must visit 
Holy-Bood Abbey. And now as we are about to leave, 
how may our feelings be better expressed than in a poem 
spoken a few years since in one of the theatres of the city, 
to an audience, affected, as I learn from one who was pre- 
sent, in no common degree by the national allusions. As 
the reader peruses the stanzas, let him change places with 
a Scotchman, and be unmoved if he can. 
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FAREWELL TO EDINBOROUGH. 

TuHB->« Hn. M»Leod»^ ReeL" 

Fareweel, Edinbro* I where happy I ha*e been ; 

Fareweel, Edinbro*, Caledonia's Queen 1 

^fiM Reekie*, fkre ye weel, and Reekie neu» beside ; 

T3*re like a chieftain, auld and grey, 

Wi* a young and bonny bride. 

Farewed, Edinbro' 1 your trusty yolnnteers^ 

Your Coundl a' sae circumspect— 

Your Provottf without peers. 

Your stately college, stuffed wl' lore ; 

Your nntin* High School yard; 

The jibe, the lick, the roguish trick. 

The ghaists o* the auld town guard. 

Fareweel, Edinbro', your philosophic men, 

Your scribes that set you a' to rights. 

And wield the golden pen ; 

Your sessionB-court, your thronged resort. 

Big wigs and long gowns a' ; 

And if ye dinna keep the peace. 

Its no for want o» law. 

Fareweel, Edinbro', and a' your glittering wealth. 
Your Bernard's well, your cotton mill. 
Where erery breath is health ; 
And spite o' a' your fresh sea gales, 
*- If ony chance to dee 
It's no for want o' recipe. 
The doctor or the fee t 

Fareweel, Edinbro', your hospitals and ha's. 
The rich man's friend, the cross lang Kent 
And port and city walls ; 

* The name giyen to Edinburgh, because of the cloud of mist (reek), ever 
hanging above it. 
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The kirks that grace their honored place. 
And peaeefti* a* tbej stand. 
When e*er they're found on Seottish ground. 
The bulwarks o* the land. 

fkreveel, Edtaihro*, your sons o* genins fine, 

That send their names on wings o' fuse. 

Across the Burning Line. 

A name that stood maist since the flood, 

Andjnst when lt*s forgot. 

Tow bard will be forgotten too, 

Toor ain Sir Walter Scott. 

ffarewesl, Bdinhrp*, and a' yoar danghters Iklr, 

Tour palace in the sheltered glen. 

Tour castle in the air, 

Tour rocky brows, your glassy knolls. 

And 'eke your monntains baold; 

Were I to tell your beaatles a*, 

My tale would ne'er be taold. 

Fareweel, Edlnbro*, where happy I ha*e been ; 
Fareweel, Edinbro*, Caledonia's qaeen ; 
Prosperity to Bdinbro*. wl* erery rising son, 
And blessings be on Edlnbro' 
TOl Time his race has ran I 



CHAPTER XXXI. 
HOLYBOOD. 

I do lore theM andeat mlDs ; 

We nerer tread iqMn thon, toot we Mt 

Oar foot ofon lome rer'cead history. 

This illustrioas rain oocapied mncli of my time daring « 
brief sojoara in the Scottish capital And well might it^ 
for the spot is not to be found in North Britain, if in the 
empire, more suggestive and interesting than the palace and 
abbey of Holy-Rood. To the historian it recalls the names 
of James lY., Y., and YI., of Queen Mary, her fisdthless 
Damley and unfortunate Rizzio; the Protestant remembers 
with gratitude and laudable pride that champion of the 
right, the manly and heroic John Enox; the scholar quotes 
from Sir Walter's wizard pages that graphic sketch— 

** The qaeen site low ip Ltthi^ow pile. 
And weeps the weary day, 
The war against her natire soil 
Her iiu»iarch*s risk In battle Intdl, 
While in gay Holf-Bood the while. 
Dame Heron rises with a smile 
Upon her harp to j^y ;** — 

while the antiqaarian finds ample entertainment in gazing 
on tower and tanet^ gateway and arch, the foundations of 
which were laid at a time far anterior to the discoveiy of 
the American Continent. 

A few historical recollections may not be withoat interest 
to my reader. The review shall be brief. The abbey of 
Holy-Rood (in modem phrase. Church of th$ Sacred 
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HMory of the Abbey. 

Cro9i)y with that of Melrose, Dryburgb and Eelao, owes its 
existence to the piety and liberal munificence of good King 
Davidt for which act he was canonized in the annals of 
the Papal Church. James II., whose zeal for Christianitj 
was in marked contrast with that of his predecessor, uttered 
at his grave, the sarcastic witticism, that "^ he was sair sand 
for the crown^ in allusion to his alienating so much of royal 
property and devoting it to religious purposes. 

The Popish historians have it, that King David was di- 
rected in the selection of a spot for the site of his projected 
church by a miracle. Being on a hunting excursion, a hart 
of great strength dashed prince and horse to the ground, 
when, as the royal rider threw up his arms to save himself 
from the fierce attack, his hands, which came between the 
antleis, were seen to bear a cross, at the sight of which, the 
beast fled with dismay and the sovereign's life was saved. 
But this narrative of the '^ miraculous foundation'^ is but a 
fanciful legend, having no just claims to veritable history, 
and unheard of for two centuries after the death of good 
King David. According to the most ancient chronicles, 
the abbey was founded in the year 1128 — ^the foundation 
charter bearing date some eighteen years later. The 
endowments made to the abbey by King David and his suc- 
cessors, were very large in lands and dependent monasteries, 
though the revenue in money payments in the reign of 
King Edward I., was but about three thousand pounds 
sterling. The first Abbott was the Founder's Confessor 
Alwin (1150), the twenty-eighth in succession and last in- 
stituted, was Robert Craincross (1538). The palace ad- 
jacent to the abbey was built under the direction of the 
*« chivalrous, but ill-fated James IV." On the Yth of May, 
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Booms and Celebrities. 

1603, Margaret, daughter of Henry VII., "with her train 
of Engli&h nobles," entered the city of her adoption and 
seated upon a pony behind her royal lover, was conducted 
to her apartments in the palace, under escort of a thousand 
persons, amid rejoicings and pageant of the most enthusias- 
tic kind. The nuptials were celebrated on the following 
day, succeeded by royal entertainments, bon-fires and other 
demonstrations of joy. The next event of special interest 
was the occupancy of the palace by Mary^ in the autumn 
of 1561, where she passed five years eventful to herself and 
nation. Her marriage to Lord Damley — the murder of her 
attached Rizzio— her fatal nuptials with Bothwell — her 
tears and royal denunciations, when listening to the re- 
monstrances and warnings of the stem and faithful Re- 
former, and her final departure to the castle of Lochlevin, 
have invested Holy-Rood with surpassing interest, be Uie 
traveler's taste and inclinations what they may. 

The hour of eleven having arrived, we were promptly at 
the door of the palace, where, under the guidance of a prac- 
ticed Cicerone, we passed in succession through the '^Pieture 
Boonh^ a chamber hung with portraits of a hundred reput- 
ed kings of Scotland, and now used i<x the levees of the 
Lord High Commissioner to the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland ; ^^Lord Darrdey's Saoms^^ including 
his audience chamber, sitting-room, where are the chaiis, 
tables, 4c.— *as left by his lordship; and BedrRoom^ where 
f^he assassins aesembled to consummate their plans for mup? 
Bering the unfortunate secretary; *^ Queen Mwrrf^ Attdienc^ 
OhamberP where are bung the most ancient tapestries 
imd where stands a bedstead, said to have been occupied 
bjr Ofaaries % bis aon and luoeesBory wd Iria ^nqveiori 
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the Duke of Cumberland; and where the Queen receired 
those admonitions from the bold and faithful John Einox, 
which she had dooe well to heed; ^Queen Marift Bed- 
Bwumi'* where stands the bedstead, with its cover-lids, 
hangings^ dsc, wrought by the hands of their illustrious 
owner, and remaining as she left them, centuries ago; 
^ Queen Mary's Drestdng-Boonif^^ a small apartment, 
memorable as the spot where she was surprised by Darnley 
and Ruthven, who^ with their murderous train, came upon 
her by a private passage, seized upon her favorite, David 
Eufgio^ whom in spite of the interposition of her authority, 
and beseeching remonstrances, they dragged to an adjoining 
room, and left weltering in his blood, the stains being hard- 
ly gone even at the present day, and from whence the brutal 
Buthven returned to the Queen, demanding a glass of wine, 
and telling her majesty that they would '^ cut her into col- 
lopSj if she dared to address the populace from the window^^ 
^-closing our walk with a visit to the ruins of the abbey, 
between whose roofless walls lie entombed many of Scot- 
land's ancient kings and nobles, their remains having long 
since returned to mother earth and their names hardly dis- 
cernible on the crumbling marble. Many are the historical 
associations connected with this dilapidated chapel of ancient 
Holy-Rood monastery. Here James IL was married to 
Mary of Gueldres, and James III. to Margaret of Denmark ; 
here the Papal Legate presented to James IV. in the name 
pf Pope Julius II., a purple crown, and the " sword of 
state," still preserved among the regalia of Scotland ; here, 
|n an evil hour, Mary plighted her faith to the foolish and 
^issip^ted Parplpy ; h^re lie deposited the remains of David 
H^ Jfimei IJ., f^iap y., f^nd his Queep Magdolen^ of 
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France, with several youthful memberB of the blood royal, 
— time having done the work of destruction upon most of 
the overlaying tombs. Several yet remain, among which 
may be found some with the epitaphs still legible, and of a 
style equally quaint with those to be met with in the burial 
grounds of New England For example : " Here lyis ane 
honest man, Robert Yotherspone, Buigis and Deacon of ye 
Hammersmen in ye Canongait, BY. 1520." 

A long and most laudatoiy epitaph to Geoige Wisart, 
Bishop of St Andrews^ a sufferer in the reign of Charles 
I., closes thus: 

" He lired 1>oye aerenty years— Aod Edinlnirgh town 
Wished him old Neitor's age, in great renown ; 
Tea, Scotland, Mtd with grief; oondord his taU, 
And to his merits gaye Jost ftmersL 
Montrose's acts, in Latin forth he drew ; 
Of «iM so great. Ah I monoments so few.** 

And here is one in martial strain befitting the rank he 
held while living: 

** Mind, passenger, thy going hence 
From Captain Graham his Prorldence, 
Nor earj thou this little stone ; 
Here is no prond mansdeam 
But rather emolate his hopes. 
In which he far, far o'ertops 
Nilos' yast pjrramids ; lo here 
A wardrobe for his sool'j attire 
He doth proylde; he tnists at last 
This coat incarnate not to cast, 
Bntkyitoflr; the world may bum, 
Tet shall bto ashes from Us am 
Master Us outside and present, 
Christ's all-i 
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John g«A» Qneen Uary. 



But here is one less mystical and liigbly suggestive: 



« A htui prepared BMta&^delaTB, 
The nmmaioM oom« 4> e ioBl obey ; 
\ Bwlft was Uie flight and short the road : 

She do sed her eyes— and saw ber God I** 

We are about leayiog this Teiy memorable ^ot, but bow 
can we depart without briefly alluding to two persons whose 
names are specially identified with this locality, and whom 
Scotland will never cease to remember, though with 
very varied emotions I Queen Mary and John Knoxf 
names fresh as ever in the memory of the Protestant 
Christian world. How different in their character, and 
yet each feeling an interest in the other, seldom equalled. 
Mary was a Papist, Knox a Protestant Mary was deter- 
mined to subject Scotland to the Koman Hierarchy ; Knox 
was resolved she should not, if he could help it. Mary 
feared the preacher's influence with the people, Knox desir- 
ed his sovereign's conversion to the true faith, and hersoul'a 
salvation. They met often — scarcely ever without re- 
monstrance and tear»-— but the interviews did not result in 
realizing the wishes of either. Mary could not make Knox 
quiet in the pulpit, and Knox could not constrain her majes- 
ty to give up her " moising" which he assured her, was de- 
stroying her soul and ruining her subjects. When she up- 
braided him for his bo(^ entitled the ^^First Blast of the 
Trumpet against the Monstrous Regimen of Women^ desir- 
ing him to use more meekness in his sermons, he *'*• knock- 
ed so hastily on her heart'' as to make her weep, exclaiming 
amid her tears, **My subjects must obey you rathel than 
me.'' ^ Never," said her majesty, ^ was a Prince handled 
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as I am. I have borne with you, John Knox, in all your 
rigorous speaking against me and my uncles. Yea ; I have 
sought your favor by all possible means — and now I vow to 
God I will be avenged of you," (often requesting her page 
for handkerchief to dry her tears.) " True it is," replied 
the Refonher, '* and when it shall please God to deliver 
you from that bondage of error and sin into which ye have 
been nourished for lack of true doctrine, your majesty will 
find the liberty of my tongue nothing offensive. I must 
obey Him who commands me to speak plain and flatter no 
flesh upon the face of the earth." When Mary left France 
to re-assume her English throne, she confessed her fear of 
but one person, and that was John Knox, and hence those 
strenuous efforts which she made to keep him in check, if 
not convert him to her views. She would send again and 
repeatedly for him, and argue and threaten and cajole 
and plead and smile and weep ; but all in vain. Others 
might be silent, because she was a lady — a queen— but 
passing by all these distinctions, and deaf to all these argu- 
ments for silence, Knox knowing her character, and believing 
her crimes — the immorality of her court and the design of 
her Papal advisers, was determined she should hear the 
truth without stint. Take another instance of his fidel- 
ity. ^ What are ye in this commonwealth ?" said her ma- 
jesty at another time. ** A subject bom within the same, 
madam," was Knox's valiant answer, ^and albeit, I be 
neither Earl, Lord, or Baron, yet hath God made me a pro- 
fitable member within the same." After one of these 
interviews in which he had met, without dismay, her royal 
censures and threatenings, as he was passing from her prea* 
«iice, ODO of the ooartiers was heard to aay, **E$ ii w4 
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QfraidP ^AfrcAdP was his answer; "why should the 
pleasing face of a geutlewomaa fear me ? I hare looked 
in the faces of many angiy men, and not been afraid above 
measure." But he saw in an early conversation what was 
in the heart of that gentlewoman as others did not. ^ If 
there be not in her a proud mind, a crafty wit, and an ob- 
durate heart against God and against his truth, my judg- 
ment faileth me.*^ Future developments justified the cor- 
rectness of this opinion — ^while, with few exceptions, the 
Reformer's bold words are deemed a credit to one who knew 
what the times demanded, and was ready to encounter dan- 
ger most inmiinent and fearful in defence of heavenly truth 
and his country's welfare. 

It were vain to search the annals of Christendom for an 
instance of moral courage, love of the truth, fidelity to his 
ministerial trust, and incessant efibrts to do good, ^ in sea- 
son and out of season,'' than were embodied in the life of 
that illustrious Divine, that bold defender of the Protestant 
faith, that colossal antagonist of all encroachments of sove- 
reign or subject upon the ancient creed and religious usages 
of heaven-blest Scotland. Well worthy was he of the eu- 
logium uttered at his grave by the Regent Morton — ^^Thtre 
lies he who never feared the face of manf^ and well enti- 
tled is he to the place which he holds in the respect, the 
affection, and the semi-religious reverence of the Scottish 
people. 

Thomas Carlyle speaks thus of Scotland's debt to John 
Knox : " Honor to all the brave and true; everlasting 
honor to brave old Enox, one of the truest of the true! 
that in the moment when he and his cause amid civil 
broils, convulsions and confusion, were stiU fitruggling Cok 
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life, be sent the achoolmaster forth to all corners, and 
said, ** let the people be taught P* This is but one and 
comparatively inconsiderable item in his great message to 
inen. This great message Knox did deliyer with a man's 
voice and strength, and found a people to believe him. 
The Scotch character originates in many circumstances; 
first of all, in the Saxon stuff there was to work upon ; but 
next, and beyond all else, the Presbyterian gospel of John 
Knox. And has Mary no defenders? none who believe 
that she was more sinned ^;ainst than sinning ? none who 
deem her worthy of a higher place than she holds in the 
esteem of the world ? Yes ; and not a few. The stanzas of 
the Scottish bard are not more admired for their pathos than 
responded to for their truthfulness by many of her readers. 
No one but he who regarded her as a wronged woman 
could have penned such stanzas as Bums thus put into her 
mouth, when a prisoner in Fatheringay Castle. 



■* I was the Qaeen o' bonie France, 
Where happy I ha'e been 
Fa* lightty raise I in the moon. 
As Uythe lay down at e'en*. 
And r m the Sorereign of Scotland, 
And mony a traitor there ; 
Tet here I lie in fordgn land, 
And never ending care. 

Bat as for thee. Thoa fiUse woman I 

My sister and my tM, 

Grim vengeance yet shall whet a sword 

niatthro* thy soal shall gae ; 

The weeping blood in woman*s breast 

Was ne*er known to thee ; 

Nor th* balm that draps on woond and w 

Frae woman's pitying e'e. 
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8taiiia»-<3oiitiniied. 



My MB I Bijtonl may Undtf dclM 

Upon Uqr fortune shine ; 

And may thope pleMoret gUd tby relgH 

That ne'er wmd Mink on mine I 

Qod keep thee free O^ mother*! flMe^ 

Or turn their heerte to thee; 

And where thou meet*Bt thy mother*! friend, 

Bemenher hbn f»r me I 

Farewell to Holy-Hood, John Enox, and Queen Mary ! 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

Excnrsion to the English Lakes. 

Scenes nrast be beautiful which dally viewed 
Please daily, and whose noyelty surylrefl 
Long knowledge and the scrutiny of time. 

Thb counties of Cumberland, Westmoreland and Lanca- 
shire, comprise within their limits, what is termed the lake 
district, — a region picturesque beyond that of any other 
part of England. While to the lover of nature there is 
much in this region which will not compare unfavorably 
with the Highlands of Scotland, the antiquarian is well re- 
paid for a visit to the remains of abbeys, castles and druidi- 
cal altars, and the devotee of literature may here visit the 
homes of three among the sweetest and most admired poets 
of his mother tongue, Wordsworth, Southey and Coleridge. 
The traveler who expects to find in any Scotch ** loch" or 
English ^ lake," a counterpart to Huron, Superior, or even 
Michigan and Erie, will be disappointed. The former 
derive their celebrity from other considerations than extent 
or utility. Limited in the area covered, belted with moun- 
tain ranges, now wild and rocky, and anon beautiful with 
cultivated fields, and picturesque villas, easily does the eye 
embrace the whole expanse of one of these placid lakelets 
of north or mid-Britain. They are places to be visited for 
their beauty rather than grandeur, and visited they must be, 
or the traveler will commit an act of omission to be regret- 
ted when he reach his fatherland. The reader has accom^ 
panied the writer to Scotland — has traversed lochs Katrine 
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and Lomond, now gazing with admiration on bold Ben 
Nev^s and Ben An, and again wheeling through the 
**Troflach'8 rugged jaws;" and now would I invite him to 
join me in a short excursion to Ulleswater and Windermere^ 
Has Sir Walter Scott rendered classic the former, so have 
Wordsworth and Southey and Coleridge, the latter, from 
their residence, near to which came the expressive sobriquet 
of the " lake poets.^ Leaving Edinburgh early in the af- 
ternoon, we were rapidly borne southward, passing within 
sight of ^^Oraetna Greeny*^ famous in the conjugal annals of 
the English nation. And now we are across the border^ 
leaving behind us the 

" Land o* brown heaUi and shaggy wood I 
Land of the mountain and the flood I" 

and in a few moments we are at Carlisle— a city surround- 
ed in ancient times, by a strong wall, to which reference is 
made in the ^^ Lay of the last Minstrel/' where the poet 
writes: 

•t It was an English Utdie bright. 
When son shines fair on CarlUU waU, 
And she would marry a Scottish Imight, 
For lore wiU stiU be lord of aU 1" 

and a easUe built by King Rufus, in an apartment of 
which Queen Mary rested after her flight into England. A 
very courteous and intelligent conductor was at my side 
since leaving Edinburgh, and much did he add to the pleas- 
ure and profit of the journey by pointing out localities and 
objects of special importance. " Here you are, at Penrith," 
he observed — " the nearest point to the lakes." Thanking 
him for his obliging and valued attention, and parting with 
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my friend N., who could not spare the time for this episode, 
I stepped from the cars and selected from among many 
waiting conveyances a comfortable one-horse carriage, and 
started without delay, for a drive into the interior. Five 
and quarter miles over, and I was at the upper end of UUes- 
water, from which point to the southern extremity, the 
road lies upon the western border of this beautiful expanse 
of water. This lake is of serpentine form; in length, nine 
miles, and breadth, one; is partitioned by the mountains 
into three separate chambers or '^ reaches,'* (as they are 
technically called,) no two of which are at the same time 
visible from any point near the margin. Four or five is- . 
lands dimple the surface and by their diminutive size im- 
press more deeply upon the beholder the vastness of the 
hills which tower above them. Lake, mountain, park, 
castle, bird, deer, hold your constant attention, keeping the 
spirits in that state of pleasant excitement which is most 
conducive to healthful and satisfactory enjoyment You do 
not apprehend a re-action which shall neutralize the present 
pleasure, while you have no wish to reach the journey's end. 
But we are there, at a small village which bears the eu- 
phonious name of Patterdale ; and a neater inn never pre- 
sented itself to a wearied traveler than this, which was to 
afford me a night's repose. Tea and toast over, I was not 
long in courting sleep, so pure the air, so quiet the dwell- 
ing, and in perfect health my whole frame. The morning 
dawned with unexcelled beauty of weather — fit omen of 
the day before me. Two hours of strolling over, I was 
off in a " dog-cart," for the second object of my trip. 
Perched high by the side of a young and ambitious 
coachQian« oar fleet and strong steed carried us up hill and 
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down — ^Dow upon the border of the '^Brother^s Water,^ a 
large pond so styled from an accident which once occurred 
upon its bosom — again upon the brow of an overhanging 
precipice, stopping but once, and there to record my name 
in the upper room of what is said to be the highest house 
in England, being finally set down in safety at the door of 
^ Longwood Inn," upon the shore of Lake Windermere. 
A glance at this beautiful expanse of water assured me that 
no witless errand had brought me hither. A few moments 
over, and I was on board a steamer to make the circuit of 
this ^ queen of the lakes" — a rank conceded in view of size 
and beauty of surrounding scenery. Slowly we moved on- 
ward, stopping for a little time at Bowness, of celebrity for 
nothing more fitly than as containing in its cemetery a 
monument to the memory of Rev. Richard Wateon, the 
learned Bishop of Llandoff, and thence to the outlet, where 
I passed an hour on shore, rambling, inquiring and think- 
ing. Returning upon the same pathway, our steamer went 
directly to the head of the lake, leaving me on its next re- 
turning trip at the spot where I first embarked. A brief but 
memorable excursion, perfect in all respects but one^-Iwat 
alone. As I paced the deck of the steamer, gazing upon 
the scenery, so soft and graceful in its beauty, eminences 
exuberantly wooded or in highest cultivation of farm and 
lawn, here a simple cottage, and there an antique castle, on 
this side an islet, upon which may be seen 

" A Of eclan temple rising from the deep," 

with the main land covered with all forms of vegetable life, 
from the towering oak to the humble daisy — ^how I longed 
for the presence of one among my many home friends, to 
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whom I could say, How heautiful! Courteous reader, allow 
a word of counsel — never travel alone. But, not to moralize, 
I am upon the banks of a lake than which no land can 
boast one more attractive, at least with weather such as 
that with which my sojourn-day was favored. Until late in 
the evening did I wander far up and down its shore, my 
heart full to overflowing of pleasurable emotions at the 
scenery around me and of gratitude to Him who has made 
the earth so admirable to behold and enjoy. I looked and 
thought of " loved ones at home," whom I was hoping, ere 
long to rejoin, and of that better land of which the most 
beautiful spot of earth is but the faintest symbol. Though 
we may not be able here to enjoy in union all attractions of 
place and scene, yet may we there, and that without abate- 
ment and without end. 

Blessings upon that friend whose graphic description of a 
visit to this district, was the immediate cause of this excur- 
sion — ^Miss M. P., of P. 



CHAPTER XXXUL 

Dsy at Chester. 

Wlia tlrata, ukl stwes, and a' that ; 
Though hnndrcdt worship at hli word, 
He*B but a ooof for a* Chat : 
For a* that, and a' ttet. 
His riband, star, and a> that, 
The man of Indepmdent mind. 
He looks and langfas at a* that 

A prlnee can make a bdted knight, 

A mtrqnls, duke, and a' that ; 

Bat an lioneBt man's aboon Ua nHfat, 

Good faith he manna fit* that I 

For a* that and a* that, 

Their dignities and a* that. 

The pith of sense and pride o' worth. 

Are higher ranks than a* that— Bubms. 

Ths last day but one before leaving England was devot- 
ed to Chester — ^a city of just celebrity for its age, tbe unique 
aspect of its dwellings, and the memorable events which 
have occurred within and around its walls. Leaving Liver- 
pool at early dawn, a few hours by ferry and rail-road 
brought me to the place of my destination. This town 
traces back to ancient British times, and when Rome held 
sway, was/ surrounded by a wall two miles in circuity con- 
structed of hewn stone, to the height of twenty feet, which, 
with several of the surmounting towers, have bid defiance to 
the power of time and storm. Making my rapid way to 
tbe house of a friend, a kind welcome awaited me and soon 
was I intently engaged, surveying the celebrities of this 
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singalar and suggestiTe city. In company with an obliging 
mentor, I visited the cathedral and abbey^ many parts of 
which are in ruins, but enough remains to indicate its for- 
mer extent and grandeur. Then we strolled upon the wall, 
which encircles the entire city, ascending far up as possible 
the Phoenix Tower, from which Charles L, in September, 
1645, was a spectator of a battle in which his troops were 
defeated at Marston Moor or Waverton Heath, by the forces 
of the Parliament. Passing through one of the streets, my 
attention was directed to a dwelling of great antiquity, as 
indicated by material and style, and which bore upon its 
front in large letters, the reli^ous sentiment, ** God's provi- 
dence is our inheritance.'' A thankful commemoration of 
its escape from a fearfal plague. A marked peculiarity of 
Chester is thus described and explained by Prof. S. << The 
streets corresponding to the modem gateways run at right 
angles, north and south. They were originally sunk by ex- 
cavation, far below the level of the ground, and the people 
crossed on arches. Although the ancient deep cutting is 
half filled up, we still, as we walk on the ground, see the 
people in their houses above the level of the street, al- 
though they are on what would usually be called the 
ground-floor. The front of the houses in the lower story 
recedes so as to present a continuous portico or piazza — a 
covered walk — through which the people freely walk as in 
other towns. Still farther in and below the steps are the 
shops and the actual fronts of the dwellings, giving an air of 
freedom and sociability, very much in contrast with the dos- 
ed doors and latticed, curtained windows of most other 
dties. It is amusing to pass along this covered and elevat- 
ed thoroughfare^ mSnglmg with the people and to pass from 
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it into the open doon of the contiguous shops, situated be- 
neath the second story of the houses which project over 
them. Thus in those parts of the town where this ancient 
arrangement is kept up, the pedestrians are completely pre- 
served from the weather." This full description is justified 
by the fact that this feature is peculiar to Chester, and of- 
ten referred to in connection with that city. Another place 
of great interest which I visited was the chapel where was 
wont to gather the congregation of which Rev. Matthew 
Henry was for many years Pastor. The audience-room is 
of modem size, plain and substantial. I went into the pul- 
pit where that eminent Bible student was accustomed to ex- 
pound the Scriptures — the record of whose labors we have 
in a commentary which, with little of the critical or learned, 
possesses a depth of interest far beyond that of any volume 
of the kind now extant The edifice passed into the hands 
of the Unitarians, and was for many years in the charge of 
Rev. Mr. B., afterwards Episcopal Rector of Geneseo. The 
two names — one, that of an unsurpassed expounder of the 
sacred volume; and the other, of a respected friend — 
gave much interest to this structure, and I tarried till warn- 
ed that '* time is fleeting." After a couple of hours thus 
spent, we were on our way to the banks of the Dee, where a 
pic-nic party awaited our arrival. The weather was admir- 
able, my spirits in a glow of pleasant excitement, and to 
perfect the pleasure and profit of the drive, I was accompa- 
nied by a highly respected and esteemed physician and his 
lady, who allowed nothing to escape mention which a tra- 
veler should see and remember. We reached the ** lodge" 
sooner than the party which went by the river, but were not 
long in seeing them step ashore, full of vivacity and gleeful 
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words. Among them were my kinsman, Bey. G. S., of 
Belfast, and most estimable lady, his sister, of whom I had 
heard much as our << Irish cousin," and whom I cannot soon 
foigef) with others whom I find great pleasure in remember- 
ing, both for their own sakes and in connection with one of 
the most pleasant days passed while I was abroad. The 
** pic-nic" over, in a manner simiUr to the ^ modus operandi" 
upon our western shores, we turned our faces homeward, in- 
tending to take "Eaton Hall" in our way. This we' did, 
much to my satisfiustion, for I desired to see the interior of 
a nobleman's palace — and here was the domain of the Earl 
of Westminster, second only for opulence, to the Duke of 
Northumberland, among the British Peers. Ten years of 
repairs are now closed, treasures of wealth are conyerted into 
rooms and halb of princely dimensions, filled with furniture, 
statoaiy, pamiings, and cariositioB, answering^ in all respects^ 
to the magnitude of the dwelling and rank of the owner. 
The late Ifarquis of Westminster stood god-fiither to Queen 
Victoria at her coronation, and her eldest son, the Prince 
of Walesa is also Earl of Chester. Whether truthfully or 
not, the present Eari stands not high for any among the 
more estimable qualities of our nature— «ad tales being told 
of his ''small dealings," and the like. Bat perhaps the 
public expect more than they ought; in additbn to which, 
the English nobleman is not^ in respect to wealth wkieh he 
eon command at an Aatir'« eofl^ what he once was. Many 
a mansion is pointed to the traveler as once belonging to 
some lord, earl or baronet, but which has pass e d in liquida- 
tion of debt to Mr. Smith or Jones or Wi]liani& Wealth 
of hiain and pone rides^ no matter whether its poasessor can 
trace his ancestry to the ''conqueror" or in following his 
M 
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genealogical thread, he finds it tDoxed at the other end. 
Thia is as it ahould be. Wealth of the intellect obtained 
by atudy of character noble and generous, and of the purse, 
gained by honest industiy, wDl and ought to hold rank 
before all other claimants to public esteem and honor. 

But we must away from this place of grandeur, beauty 
and opulence — Clearing its owner to derive all possible en- 
joyment therefrom, without an emotion of envy, because, if 
for no other reason, we are assured that he will one day 
eldaim with one whose riches tax, far exceeded that of the 
Earl of Westminster, " all is vanity and vexation of spirit'' 

Again in Chester, and a right pleasant excursion has it 
been, by the way of the park and grounds of *' Eaton 
Hall," and homeward upon the bosom of the river Dee. 

But I must return to Liverpool this evening, and am 
obliged to forego an entertainment with a pleasant company. 
A right Irish grasp from my worthy kinsman, and I am off 
for the cars;— bidding adieu to Chester, with a recalling of 
the following inddent of her history: In the year 1558, 
Henry Cole, Deacon of St Paul's, stopped at Chester on 
his way to Ireland, conmiissioned by Queen Mary to perse- 
cute the Protestants, and exultingly showed his commission, 
which he replaced in his bag. As soon as he left the room, 
the good lady of the house took out the commission, and 
replaced it with a pack ol csadB, with the knave of dtihs 
nppermoeU Beaching the place of destination, he looked 
into the receptacle where he had laid carefully away the 
document which allowed and directed him to imprison and 
otherwise punish all who dared to think and act for them- 
selves, when, to his no small mortification, and the derision 
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of the clerical dignitaries by whom he was surrounded, the 
discovery was made. Before a new commission could be 
procured, the persecuting Mary breathed her last, and the 
iron hand of papal power was paralyzed. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

LIVERPOOL. 

In life ira diAlI find many men that are great, and acme men that are good, 
bat Tery few men that are both great and good^-^kiuov. 

Am again at the place of my diflembarkatioii on Britiah 
BoiL My paasage has been taken in the steamer <^AtIantic,'' 
now riding at anchor in the river. A few days more and 
my &ce is tomedi perhaps forever, from the cities and towns 
of five realms, which have engaged my interested and in- 
structive attention during the last ten weeks. The city 
where I am to pass the remaining hours of my sojourn in 
England, has a just and increasing renown for enterprise 
and commercial prosperity. Liverpool has long been the 
rival of Bristol — ^but is fast leaving its competitor &r in 
the rear. Though quite up the channel, and troubled with 
a sand bar at the mouth of the river, which often detains 
vessels during wearisome hours, yet it has other facilities 
whieh have, during the last thirty years, rendered it the 
shipping port of England West. As a necessary result the 
population has advanced from thirty thousand, to three 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, while public energy 
and private thrift are visible on all sides. 

The pride of Liverpool are the Docks, and with all 
propriety, for there is that in their extent and firmness, and 
beauty and usefulness, which reflects credits hardly capable 
of fitting expression by words, upon those who projected 
and carried to a successful termination this vast and most 
noble undertaking. Their necessity was demanded by the 
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fact that the tides, which rise from thirteen to twenty feet, 
effectaally prevent large ships from remaining safely in the 
channel, unless it be far down in the offing. These massive 
structures of stone extend Hx mUes along the east bank of 
the Mersey, thus furnishing a safe shelter to thousands of 
sea-craft from every nation of the globe, while upon the 
shore are vast store-houses, in which is deposited for safe 
keeping, merchandize of untold quantity and value. The 
landing place is an immense floating pier, rendered necessary 
by the great variation between low and high water mark. 
It is five hundred and seven feet long and eighty feet broad, 
the whole resting on thirty-nine pontoons, sustaining a weight 
of two thousand tons, containing forty-nine thousand cubic 
feet of wood, and erected at a cost of forty thousand pounds 
sterling. From this pier I saw a noble regiment of cavalry 
embark on the magnificent steamer <' Himalaya," for the 
Baltic, sent thither to attack Cronstadt, or other places 
neighboring upon St Petersburgh. And so they would, 
and the English lion have obtained an early and easy victory 
over the Northern bear, if Sir Charles Napier could only 
have accomplished all the purposes so confidently and valiant- 
ly expressed in his afteiwiinner speech at London. But 
promise and achievement are not convertible expressions, as 
the naval baronet soon discovered, to his great diagrin and 
disgust. If ever the simile of the ascending and descending 
rocket found a fit application, it was in this commander's 
voyage to and from the northern ports. He has made all 
eflfort to cast the blame of failure upon the noble Secretary 
in charge of the War Department; but the country heeded 
not his appeal for acquittal from censure. It had been well 
for Sir Charles if he had remen)bered the counsel of ancient 
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irifldoHv '^ let not him duii potteiii on the harnoaB, rejoiee as 
he that taketb Hoft" Amoiig the vumjauadj foimawhich 
boie him eompany, a large iH|iB}>or were never agaiB to tread 
their natite soiL I aaw the wires and Biothers and mtei8» 
as they waved a lai^t adieu, aad with eroahed q^te vetumed 
to their deBolate h«me% theie to weep ibe abeeoee of those 
whom they were 4est^ed nev^ qgain to gieet and embrace. 
Qh, war! warl hy what fttting same shall we desigiiate 
thiue JDhwrnaift, wichri&tiaii^yeai aataube apiiit ( 

The leadtag' pahUB huikti^gs of I4verpool aie the Town 
BaB, Poet (^ee, and Sailw^a Homek which* from their size 
•Dd mateiial of hewn stone, unite with many pivate build- 
ings ia giving to the streets an air of dignity and p^ma* 
nence. [For a (hU deicriptioi^ of liverpeol in 1851, the 
reader is referred to the ample pages of Pro£. SilHman.] 

Tuning irom dochs, shipi, bnildingSi &o.y iopenon^ the 
names of two ajb <»oe ooear — Kev. Hngh MeNeil, an epis- 
GopaliaD, and Rev. Dr. Bafi^ dissenter. But few, if any, 
names stand with justioe bejfore them in either brandi 
of the church for learning genins, eloquence, all devoted 
heartily and supremely to the progress and triumph of the 
protestant faith and the evangelical spirit Mr. MoNeil has 
imbibed a deep and inexhaustible abhorrence of ecelesiastical 
tyranny and hi^Brcbical despo^m, which Papists and High 
Church Bpiftoc^lians have felt to their sorrow apd di$>^ 
may during the last twenty-five years. His transcendent 
talento and unquestioned sincerity have secured for him a 
position in his own eity which enables him to say and do 
what but few other persons could, without losing their char- 
acter, or at least their clerical commission. Dr. Pnsey and 
his disciples, not less than the Pope of Borne and his fol- 
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lowers, are belabored without gloves; receiving scan which 
show that they have had to do with a giant. How Dr. 
Baffles stands in public regard, the American Church is 
well informed. His great talents, extensive learning, 
world-wide philanthropy, chaste genius, warm piety and 
social excellencies, have given him a rank which he has sus- 
tained with undiminiahed success for nearly half a century. 
He had been absent for many months, upon a tour of health, 
to Syria and adjacent regions, and had returned to his home 
in time to allow me the privilege of his personal acquaint- 
ance, and hearing him discourse twice to crowded audi- 
ences assembled to welcome their beloved pastor to his 
parish. By naeans of an obliging letter from the Rev. 
Dr. Knox, of New York, I passed a truly pleasant hour 
with him at his home, obtaining many valued thoughts, 
bearing upon the condition and prospects of Christianity 
in the British islands. 

Dr. Raffles' celebrity is based not more upon a successful 
pastorate of more than two score years, over one of the most 
important and flourishing of English Dissenting Chapels, 
than as the successor and biographer of Rev. Thomas 
Spencer, whose lamented death by drowning, on the 15th 
of May, 1811, created a sensation throughout the Christian 
world, not soon to be forgotten. In selecting as its victim 
a youthful preacher, who occupied the position of Mr. S., 
death chose indeed a ^*shining marL" His decease was com- 
memorated in pulpit discourses, newspaper paragraphs, eu- 
logistic resolutions, poetic elegies, and finally, a memoir 
widely circulated at the time, a second edition of which 
was issued last year. Among funeral elegies it were diffi- 
cult to name one of richer thought and deeper feeling than 
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that by the late James Montgomery on Mr. Spencer, the 
last stanza of which will oomplete this brief chapter on 
Liverpool: 

The loreUeit lUr of erenlng*! tnitn 
8eU auly tn the Wettern main, 

And learei the world la night ; 
The brightest itur of morning's host 
Scvoe risen, tn brighter flames Is lost 
Tkma tmmk kiiform en •et«n*s cmhI, 

Thns sprang his soul to light t 



CHAPTER XXXV. 
HOMEWARD. 

** Breathes there a man with foal to dead. 
Who never to htmedf has said 

This Is my own— my natire land ; 
Whose heart has ne*er within him hornad, 
Ja kdmg hufoctst^i he koi turned 
IVam leoHdering am u foreign rtrand f^ 

BiQHT welcome was the btelligence, received in LondoD, 
that my friend, Mr. Gillilan, bad secured for me a state- 
room in ihe steamer ^^AUantie^^ Capt. West No vessel 
afloat stands higher in public favor for strength, commodi- 
oosness and safety, while her commander is the embodiment 
of skill, prudence, energy, patience and courtesy. Whoever 
has been much to sea will sustain me in the remark that 
upon the character of the captain very greatly depend the 
comfort and pleasure of the voyage. ** If he is not agreea* 
ble, I will keep out of his way." Ah I but this you cannot 
do. A ship's deck is a small area, and the commander is 
everywhere. Go where you may there are those hard 
features, which never relax into a smile — that growling voice 
which seems to say ^' Obey, or feel my power" — and these 
hurried steps which never pause' to ezchaDge any but the 
coldest salutations. << Give me," say you, ** a skillful, ener- 
getic, watchful officer, be his personal characteristics what 
they may." Excuse me, then, for saying that you have 
never yet been much upon the sea. The writer was four 
months upon a ship commanded as above described. May 
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he nevor be again. How different with the ^AtlantuP un- 
der command of Capt Briggs, who had the vessel in charge 
at this time, to our momentary disappointment, though not 
the least to our subsequent regret I embarked on Wednes- 
day, Mr. N. having preceded me on Saturday in the steam- 
er ^ Canada^ and my other friends being in Germany, to 
remain a month or so longer. The return voyage was pleas- 
antly diversified by doubling the north of Ireland, with 
fine weather and agreeable companions, among whom was 
the Bev. Dr. Williams, pastor of the Amity street Baptist 
Church, of N. T., a person of surpassing richness of con- 
versation, coupled with an almost painful modesty of man- 
ner ; and Sec'y* Sickles, of the Legation at London, with a 
seat at present in this State Senate. Ten days brought us 
within sight of Long Island and New Jersey, entering the 
^ Narrows '' on the afternoon, and sailing up the Bay with 
a sky and air in marked contrast with those at leaving. 
Talk not to an American of the bay of Naples, when 
his own appears as did this to me on that occasion! 
Early in the evening the noble vessel was moored to 
the dock, while with joy and gratitude I again trod 
the soil of "my own, my native land." What were the 
author's feelings in meeting his kinspeople and other ac- 
quaintances in the city — ^how he sped to Clifton Spa, there 
to be welcomed by his dearest earthly friend and several 
parishoners— how he urged his way to Rochester again to 
grasp the hand of honored parents and relatives, not a few 
— ^and how he passed to his home in the " Valley," there to 
have the quiet of his first night pleasantly disturbed by the 
notes of an admirable ^ band" under the guidance of the 
friend whose hand was last in his at leaving — and how, upon 
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their departure, voices of melody were heard Beneath his 
window, 

» Home again— home again, from a foreign shore,*'— 

and how he assured all who were interested to inquire that 
he had come back with a body thoroughly restored — a mind 
full of facts and thoughts— -and a heart increased in attach- 
ment to the institutions and usages, civil, social and religious 
of his own land — ^there is space but to mention, and the reader 
is left to do the '* filling up." 

The excursion has been one of unalloyed pleasure]and high- 
est profit^ nothing but the agreeable occurring from the hour 
of departure to that^of return. With many thanks to those 
who. have afforded him this rare privilege of seeing places and 
things .abroad, and above all with gratitude to the Divine 
One who *' crowneth us with loving kindness and tender 
mercies," the author bids his readers a respectful Addeu I 
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